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SKETCH OF THE SIX DAYS’ WAR AT THE INDIA HOUSE, 
TAKEN ON THE SPOT. 


Tue long-depending question ou the Hyderabad Papers has at length 
been decided in the Court of Proprietors. The ballot demanded at the 
close of the last discussion terminated on Friday the 18th of March, at 
six o’clock in the evening, and a majority of 294 Proprietors was found 
to sanction the amended Resolution of Mr. Astell, the Chairman of the 
Court of Directors, to the following effect :— 


That this Court, having taken into its consideration the Papers printed in 
March last, relating to the pecuniary transactions of the House of Messrs. Wm. 
Palmer and Co. at Hyderabad, with the Government of his Highness the Nizam, 
is of opinion, that there is no ground for imputing corrupt motives to the late 
Governor-General of India, the Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, K.G. or 
to any Member of the Bengal Government. At the same time, this Court feels 
called upon to record its approval of the Political Despatches to the Bengal 
Government, under date the 24th May, 1820; 28th November, 1821; 9th 
April, 1823 ; and 21st January, 1824. 


This Resolution has been carried, after six days of stormy debate, by 
a majority of 575 to 306; but the question cannot and will not rest 
here. The high feelings of Lord Hastings and those of his friends will 
not be satisfied with this negative exculpation. To the eye its wording 
appears smooth and fair ; but every sentence is cankered with malignity. 
It came from the Chair, on the first day, with plausible professions of 
candour ; but its true purport was too plain. The look of the proposer 
was calm and favourable ; but the smile that so often played upon his 
lips seemed like sun-shine glancing on the whitened sepulchre, bringing 
very forcibly to our recollection the following passage of our great poet :— 


He seem’d 
For dignity composed, and high exploit ; 
But all was false and hollow, though his tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest councils : 


If the imputation of corruption on the late Governor-General was 
really disclaimed, why was the simple Resolution of Mr. Kinnaird to 
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that effect rejected, and this hollow Amendment substituted in its stead ? 
No charge on these papers existed at the time against Mr. Adam, Mr. 
Stuart, or the other Members of the Bengal Government. Why, then, 
were they dragged in and linked with the Noble Marquis, but to neutra- 
lize the cold exculpation reluctantly coupled with his name? Where an 
express statute restrained the acts of the Court of Directors from being 
reconsidered or reversed, why should an appeal be made to the Proprie- 
tors at large to approve those political despatches long siuce passed, and 
which, solely on the information of Sir Charles Metcalfe, condemned the 
peuniary transactions of Palmer and Co.’s House, with the Government 
of the Nizam, in language unprecedented for severity ? 

Not two years before, on the 15th of May, 1822, when Lord Hast- 
ings was about to resign the Government of Hindostan, after a brilliant 
administration of near nine years, and when these Hyderabad Papers 
were all before them, the Court of Directors, composed almost wholly of 
the same individuals as at present, came to an unanimous Resolution to 
the following effect :— 

That this Court, highly appreciating the signal merits and services of the 
Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, are anxious to place on the records of the 
East India Company their expression of deep regret that family circumstances 
have led to a declaration, on the part of that Tistimruished nobleman, of his wish 
to be relieved from the duties of his exalted station. 

That the Thanks of this Court be given to the Marquis of Hastings, for the 
unremitting zeal and eminent ability with which, during a period of nearly nine 
years, he has administered the Government of British India, with such high 
credit to himself, and advantage to the interests of the East India Company. 


On the 29th of May, 1822, a crowded Court of Proprietors approved 
this Resolution of the Directors; and the only doubt expressed was, 
whether its language was sufficiently expressive. The applauding sanction 
of the Proprietors was conveyed in the following terms :— 


That this Court cannot, but with the highest satisfaction, witness their Execu- 
tive Authority again coming forward, at the termination of a career so useful 
and brilliant, to express and promulgate their sense of his Lordship’s exalted 
merit ; and they strongly participate in the regret expressed by the Court of 
Directors, and request them to convey to the Marquis of Hastings the expres- 
sions of their unfeigned admiration, gratitude, and applause. 


Three years have not yet elapsed since these Resolutions were re- 
corded. The whole administration of the late Governor-General, mili- 
tary and civil, was then before the Directors and Proprietors. They ex- 
pressed their approval of his acts by solemn votes, and in the strongest 
language ; but scarcely had Lord Hastings quitted the shores of India— 
the ink with which these Resolutions was written was hardly dry, when the 
pension granted to his predecessors was refused, and the darkest and 
foulest imputations circulated against his character. Such has been the 
consistency and gratitude of the legislators of Leadenhall-street ! 

It is not our cbject to defend the whole policy of the late Governor- 
General. Some of his acts may have been inconsistent or erroneous. But 
his whole life refutes the charge of mere mercenary motives; his 
patronage of Sir Wm. Rumbold, who was not a Company’s servant, may 
have excited the hostility of a knot of Monopolists; but no man that 
knows Lord Hastings can believe that the license granted to Palmer and 
Co.’s House, or its pecuniary transactions with the Nizam’s Government, 
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met a moment's sanction at Calcutta from any corrupt feelings. The 
great fault in Lord Hastings’s conduct through life was a total disregard 
of all pecuniary prudence; hence his enormous embarrassments, which 
nine years rule in Hindostan, with a magnificent income of 25,000/,' 
and the subsequent grant trom the Court of Directors, were unequal to 
redeem. His utter disregard of money was just as prominent in India; 
when the Community at Madras came forward in 1819 with the offer of a 
splendid present, it was instantly declined. In the same spirit, his large 
proportion of the rich booty acquired in the Mahratta war was fung 
aside with a generous hand, and thrown into the common fund of the 
subalterns and soldiers. 

The six days’ memorable proceedings in the Court of Proprietors will 
not be soon forgotten. It is well that the vast waters of the Atlantic 
roll between England and India. Could its calm, but discerning natives 
have witnessed the partiality, the acrimony, the tumult, and the igno- 
rance, that characterized these long debates, their high opinion of superior 
character and wisdom here, would soon have vanished. The Court was 
each day a crowded arena of prejudice, declamation, and folly. Ora- 
tors were heard for hours, who, it was plain, had never bathed in the 
sacred Ganges, and were perfectly innocent of all Eastern affairs. But 
they had seized on the mass of printed papers, and fancied themselves 
possessed of all the knowledge of Sir Wm. Jones. The huge blue folio was 
unlocked to their wondering view, and they imagined that every thing of 
Oriental lore, from Pilpay’s early Fables down to the ponderous volumes 
of Mr. Mill, was collected in these sheets. 

At one extremity of the Court, a gentleman, whose taste in imperial 
“ Pekoe” or ‘ Souchong,” might entitle him to rank supreme arbiter of 
the tea-table, rose on the first day, and delivered a two-hours’ speech by 
“‘ Shrewsbury clock,” spoken most trippingly on the tongue, without a 
lapse of memory; the whole being, probably, in his pocket at the mo- 
ment, and extant in excellent English: The orator showed, by his 
classic quotations, that he was most intimate with old Horace; that 
to him 

Latin was no more difficile 
Than, for a black-bird, ’ tis to whistle. 


This was the honourable Proprietor, who, in his sweeping censures on the 
allowances of the Palmer family and their servants, from the Nizam's 
Government, and alluding to the necessary advance of some thousand 
rupees to the moonshee of Mr. Palmer, previous to a lengthened journey 
to Arabia, made the egregious blunder which created such universal 
laughter in the Court. ‘‘ No one,” said the honourable Proprietor, “ in 
Catholic countries, heard of a more profitable pilgrimage to Mecca than 
this.” We have heard of— 


The sad votarist in palmer’s weeds 


journeying to Loretto or the Holy Land ; but until Mr. Weeding made 
the discovery, we never knew that the Catholics of Italy or Spain were 
in the habit of offering their devotions at the shrine of the Arabian 


prophet. 





" This is the salary of the Governor-General only. The salary of Commander- 
in-Chief, of 16,0002, a year, which was equally his due, he declined receiving. 
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Then came the Legal Gentlemen full in the rear of the voluminous 
opinions of a learned Serjeant and the first Law-officer. The “ quid- 
dities and quibbles” of these two sage Brothers of the coif, acted 
on them like the blast of the trumpet on the war-horse, rousing all their 
legal fire. They were ‘ smelling out a suit” immediately; though, on 
other occasions, like the lawyer of Ben Jonson, whose tongue 

Would not wag, 

Or scarce lie still without a fee, 
their opinions, on this occasion, were given most gratuitously. Lord 
Hastings had retired from office; his power and patronage were gone ; 
he had preserved nothing but the memory of his great actions and his 
illustrious name. He had exchanged the pomp of Oriental supremaoy, 
and the rule of eighty dependent millions, for a ;etty island in the Me- 
diterranean and a few thousand souls. But the Directors of the India 
Company were still in full power; they had an immense revenue; the 
value of such constituents was well known to any follower of Westminster 
Hall. Mr. Hume too had threatened to impeach Mr. Adam; here was 
a legal mine in prospect: such a client, freighted with the wealth of 
India, was worth attention and an effort. Forth started the legal gen- 
tlemen in the race of oratory at once— 

Arcades ambo, 
Et cantare pares. 


They talked with horror‘of the exactions on the hapless Nizam.—‘ What ! 
three accounts,” said they, “and twenty per cent. interest on all !—an at- 
torney’s billis nothing to it. Talk not to us,” said they, ‘‘ of the ‘ Institutes 
of Meni,’ or the customs of Shroffs or Soucars: we will convict the Palmers 
on the Usury Laws, and the wise tables of ‘ Cocker’s Arithmetic.’ We care 
nothing for Captain Sydenham or Mr. Russell; we have the authority of 
Sir Charles Metcalfe and Cornet Hislop; here are their ‘ dicta’ in this 
ample volume, dog-eared by us with more care than ‘ Phillips’s Evidence’ 
or the ‘ Term Reports.’ 

The Court, on a subsequent day, was edified for a long hour by the 
complacent oratory of a new Proprietor, known as the trumpeter of 
‘*No Popery,” in a new weekly journal. His speech was a succes- 
sion of blunders, in which Europe and Asia were confounded ; and Chris- 
tian and Pagan, Hindoo and Mussulman, jumbled together in a joyous 
confusion, never seen before, Anacharsis Clootz, the self-styled orator 
of the human race, never produced a more motley assemblage before the 
bar of the French Convention. This novel declaimer commenced his 
harangue by a truism too evident, from his subsequent disclosures, for 
any one to question, viz.‘ that he was wholly unacquainted with East India 
affairs.” His perfect innocence on that head was indeed most plain: he 
had not read Nearchus, or Dion-Cassius, or Rennell ; but he had stndied 
the Blue Book, and became an Indian legislator. forthwith. But how 
could this ‘‘ learned Theban ” know the geography of Asia, when he was 
profoundly ignorant of even that of his own country? The locality of 
the Hydaspes or the Ganges might have escaped his memory ; but when 
he betrayed ignorance so gross as to mix the waters of the Mersey with 
the Duke of Bridgewater's Canal, even the gravity of Mr. Dixon was 
discomposed, and the Court resounded with shouts of laughter. 

In this oufre harangue, every thing was confounded ; place and name, 
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the present and the future. “ The Blue Book,” this indescribable 
orator said, ‘“ was a historical document; and from it, when they were 
all dead and gone, they would know what had become of Lord Hast- 
ings!” With all the coolness imaginable, this gentleman recounted to the 
Court a long story about a dead Lion, the relevancy of which to the sub- 
ject no one could discover but himself. Shakspeare’s lines would have 
been much more applicable— 

Thou wear a lion’s hide! Doff it, for shame, 

And hang a calf-skin on these recreant limbs ! 
Yet to such declaimers as this, the Chairman listened most complacently, 
while all beside yawned with “ennui.” When Mr. Kinnaird necessarily, 
on the last day, replied for some hours, the eye of Mr. Astell was eternally 
on the clock ; but Mr. Wasborough might murder time with impunity, and 
was cheered to the havoc by a smile from the Chair. 

There were other speakers, of a different character, however, arrayed 
within the bar. An honourable Director, for instance, who spoke at 
great length, and with considerable abilities, on the fourth day. All about 
him was calm, subtle, and arranged: he masked his strictures with appa~ 
rent candour, and was therefore more deadly ; he wore the outward garb 
of neutrality, but the arms of enmity glittered within. The sophistry of 
the lawyer was perceptible in every sentence he spoke. Sheridan’s striking 
portrait of Sir Elijah Impey, on a memorable occasion, is not yet for- 
gotten, and the family likeness survives. The eloquent Manager was 
describing the tour of the Indian Chief Justice in the Upper Provinces, 
collecting atlidavits on the revolt of the Begums. ‘‘ While his mission, 
(he said,) was pregnant with fate and ruin to the unconscious inmates of 
the Zenana, he took, like an innocent school-boy, the primrose path 
of pleasure, and amused himself as he went.” The Honourable Director 
was equally smooth and specious; though he trode at every step on 
serpents, his path was strewed with flowers. He affected a wish to 
see both Resolution and Amendment withdrawn. Any motion to 
that effect, he would (he said) second. He expressed his belief— 
‘“‘eredat Judzeus Apella,”—that in the whole course of the Hyder- 
abad transactions no idea of personal gain ever entered the mind 
of Lord Hastings. Such, he added, was the opinion of the most 
impartial persons. All acquitted the Noble Marquis of any base or 
mercenary idea; but this hollow affectation of candour was followed, 
in the next sentence, by a subtle disquisition on character. Cha- 
racter, the honourable Director said, was a word of extensive mean- 
ing ; and if it was meant to be asserted, that the censure pronounced on 
the transactions of Palmer and Co.’s House by two Courts of Directors, 
and sanctioned by the Board of Control, was not every way warranted, 
then he must vote for the Amendment. No great man, Mr. Impey added, 
was ever placed in a more cruel situation than Lord Hastings. This 
was quite in the style of Mrs. Candour, in the Play, to Maria:—‘ Do 
call her back,” the Harridan says ; ‘‘ poor girl! who knows what her situ- 
ation may be?” The honourable Director spoke with deep sympathy of 
the Nizam, our near ally, having been saddled with a perpetual charge of 
seven lacs of rupees, under the sanction of a Minister set up by the sup- 
port of the British Government; but not a word was uttered by him of 
the payment of these troops, who were fainting in their ranks from want 
of food. - Mr. Impey forgot the contract entered into for that purpose by 
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Palmer and Co.’s House, under the advice of Capt. Sydenham, and the 
sanction of Mr. Russell, the then Resident at Hyderabad. The honour- 
able Director's candour was oblivious of the aid afforded by these troops 
at the memorable battle of Nagpore, and throughout the campaign in 
the Deccan. When an additional act of desertion might have roused 
the whole power of Northern India against us, the fidelity of the Nizam 
was of some moment. The Peishwa had unfurled the Mahratta standard. 
Hyderabad was then almost the only capital that remained faith- 
ful. The campaign, as Mr. Russell impressively said, might have been 
fought without the Nizam; but it would have been at great risk, and at 
the sacrifice of crores of rupees above what the campaign ultimately cost. 
It was not a time, as that gentleman eloquently added, to be very chary 
when a stake of such magnitude was at issue. But that period of dan- 
ger has gone by. The dark clouds that lowered over our Empire in the 
East were dispersed by the genius of Lord Hastings ; and the sophisters 
and calculators of Leadenhall-street have marked their gratitude by 
confederating to ruin his character. 

Mr. Stuart, whose opposition in Bengal was so conspicuous, cut but a 
poor figure in this memorable debate. He was labouring under evident 
indisposition ; but mind, where existing, will surmount all obstacles. 
We fear the electors of Huntingdon have made but: a sorry choice ; but 
the House of Montagu was ascendant; the dauntless Dowager appeared 
at the head of her vassals, and bore the powerless candidate through. 

If Mr. Stuart meant fairly; if he did not participate in the jealousy 
of the House at Hyderabad, why did he not investigate its accounts 
when freely submitted for his perusal? Why did he sanction the ruin of 
the partners unheard? Was every discordant calumny of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe’s to find ready acceptance, and nothing from the Palmers to 
be heard in reply? Does Mr. Stuart dignify this with the false name 
of justice? Despotic power may varnish it over in India; but in this 
country the foul distortion is apparent at once. 

The records of such proceedings as these will not pass away: the 
day of account and retribution is fast approaching. Yet a few years, 
and that Charter, which has been the sanction for an abuse of power 
unprecedented even in Asia, will expire, and be torn, we trust, for 
ever, from those hands under whom India is now one vast prison- 
house of tyranny and exclusion. Mr. Stuart may live to see that day 
arrive, and to see those acts in which he participated called up in dark 
judgment against the heartless perpetrators. Time, the great accountant, 
will yet render complete justice to the victims uf the present proceedings. 
The benefits they have conferred on India will live in the historian’s 
page, and be recorded in grateful language ; while the names of a circle 
of Monopolists will rot in oblivion, or their oppression survive for the de- 
testation of posterity. The denunciation will yet ring in Mr. Stuart’s 
ears, that calumny and ruin were, from his ‘ honourable masters,” the 
only rewards of those, who by their wisdom had exalted the power and 
character of their country, or by their enterprise would have introduced 
its manufactures and industry among isolated millions—that after sixty 
years of dominion the British name is yet one of terror and hatred 
through India—that despotism, through its wide extent, is the only 
principle of legislation—that opinion is proscribed* a free press extin- 
guished ; its conductors banished and ruined ; and the strong arm of mi- 
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litary power the only instrument of ascendancy :—that the beneficent in- 
Stitutions, sciences, and freedom of civilized Europe, are almost unknown 
throughout Hindostan ;—that the Tartar and the Mussulman have left 
the monuments of power and genius to record their sway :—but, that, if 
driven from India to-morrow, few traces of our long supremacy would 
survive to mark our footsteps, except such as the tiger leaves behind him, 
when prowling from his lair for prey. 

The majority of those who, on the late discussions, raised their voices 
so loudly against Lord Hastings and the transactions at Hyderabad, 
knew nothing of India, Every sentence from their lips was marked by 
the grossest ignorance. They spoke of pecuniary transactions with the 
‘* Soucars ” of Hindostan, like petty brokers on the Stock-Exchange. Of 
the history, policy, or institutions of this singular people, they knew not 
aword. ‘To them the information would be incredible, that while their 
ancestors in this island were clad in the skins of wild beasts, or haunted 
together in caverns, existing on the produce of the chase, the simple 
Hindoo lived nearly as now; that his Princes and Rajahs were clothed, 
as at present, in muslin garments, glittered in jewels, and dwelt in 
palaces. The eternal temples that still survive in sculptured granite, 
imperishable as the rocks from which they have risen, mark the rites and 
pomp of distant days. The cottages, the garments, the implements 
of husbandry of the Ryott, are still unchanged. Before numericals 
were known to the Arabians, the Hindoo was taught to shape letters in 
sand, and to keep accounts on the dried leaves of the lofty palm. His corn 
was ground at the same rude mill as now, or pounded ina mortar. He 
had his bazaars for merchandize, his shroffs for pecuniary dealings. For 
the festival, or the marriage, money, then, as now, was borrowed at large 
usance. When the progress of Alexander was disputed by Porus, the 
arts and refinements of the peaceful natives of India existed nearly in 
their present state. In the eloquent language of a recent writer, “ the 
eye of the British officer looks upon the same forms and dresses, the 
same buildings, manners, and customs, on which the Macedonian troops 
gazed with astonishment.” 

A gentleman, who edified the Court at a late hour on the last day, 
and who spoke amid coughing and impatience—the same who has since 
recorded his opinions in a public journal, as “ An Old Proprietor,” 
with his name attached— 


Clarum et venerabile nomen— 


thought proper to compare Lord Hastings to Lord Bacon, “ brought up 
for judgment for corruption at the close of his political life.” The noble 
Marquis could suffer nothing by the comparison with the illustrious Bacon, 
who anticipated futurity by his profound discoveries. The most distin- 
guished name of modern days fades before this celebrated man, who poured 
a flood of light on the age in which he lived. But this wretched com- 
parison had another view. Bacon sullied his great qualities by the basest 
servility and corruption; he was the pander to power on the worst oc- 
casions, until the fickle James found viler tools; he degraded his 
custody of the Great Seal by acts of unprincipled bribery. But where is 
the record of mercenary crime against Lord Hastings? was the glittering 
bribe ever tendered to him and accepted? has he returned from Asia 
rich in Jaghires and money, or so poor as to be nearly without support, 
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until the government of Malta was given to him? Through life he was 
the victim of imprudence. He scattered his personal fortune with a 
lavish hand. Magnificent in all his ideas, ‘‘ Mammon” was the only 
deity he never worshipped. 

But it is wasting time to dwell further on the reasoning of those who 
consumed so many days in prejudiced declamation on these papers. 
Every charge was triumphantly refuted by the unanswerable and elo- 
quent address of Mr. Russell on the second day. His speech, as able 
and impressive as was ever heard in any assembly, carried conviction to 
all but those who came predetermined to condemn. His arguments were 
a chain of facts gathered from personal knowledge. He spoke of the 
pecuniary transactions with the Nizam’s Court with the candour of an 
honourable man, and the enlightened feelings of a statesman. It is not 
necessary for us to repeat any part of that admirable address, which has 
been some time before the public, forming the impression it deserved. 
Mr. Pattison, an old and respectable Director, whose able protest of the 
19th of January, 1824, against the vote of the Court of Directors, we 
gave in the Supplement to our last Number, followed that paper by as 
impressive a speech on the fourth day. Mr. Daniell, another Director, ex- 
pressed nearly the same sentiments. Mr. Hume startled the defenders 
of Indian tyranny, by stating that strong grounds, in his opinion, existed 
for impeaching Mr. Adam, His speech was a triumphant refutation of 
the whole charges, while it exposed the trick and manoeuvring of the 
party round the Chair. _ Sir John Doyle, the companion in arms and 
private life of Lord Hastings for forty years, spoke of that distinguished 
nobleman with all the warmth which friendship generated, and an im- 
pressiveness springing only from truth. His sarcasms on the knot of legal 
speculations in the Court were bitter and deserved. Sir Charles Forbes 
gave a practical illustration of the mode in which money was raised by 
the British Government in India, and the enormous bonus and interest 
offered previous to the Mysore war in 1798, and actually paid at 
Bombay, on a hundred thousand rupees, furnished by his house as a 
loan. The concluding speech of Mr. Kinnaird tock a most masterly 
view of the entire subject ; every charge-was examined in detail, and 
the whole refuted. 

The ballot of the 18th will not decide this question. It is now before 
the tribunal of public opinion, and there is but one feeling on the sub- 
ject out of doors. The appeals of the House of Palmer and Co. from 
that iniquitous decision by which their Firm has been ruined, their 
characters blasted, and their creditors despoiled, are in progress in this 
country for trial; and justice, we trust, will at length be done these 
much injured parties. ‘The conduct of the India Company in this case 
forms-a record of oppression befure which all Oriental tyranny fades 
‘* into air.” 

The rule of these vast possessions has rested too long in imbecile 
hands. As well might Carthage have controlled all Spain and Italy, as 
a few traders, within Temple Bar, hold Hindostan in their grasp. Their 
acts, for years, mark their utter incapacity. To preserve our empire in 
Asia, the reins of dominion must pass to different hands, and the ascend- 
ancy of Great Britain rest on a more enduring basis than narrow mono- 


poly and exclusion. 





DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE.—FOURTH DAY. 


THE MARQUIS OF HASTINGS. 


On Monday the 28th of February, 
the Court of Proprietors met at the 
East India House, by adjournment, to 
continue the ‘* Consideration of the 
Hyderabad Papers now before the Pro- 
prietors, as far as they respect the 
conduct of the most noble the Marquis 
of Hastings, late Governor-General of 
India.” 

The minutes of the proceedings of 
the last Court having been gone 
through, the Clerk read the requisi- 
tion. It was as follows : 


*'To the Chairman, Deputy Chairman, 
and Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, 

* London, Jan. 31, 1825. 

* Gentlemen — We the undersigned 
Proprietors of East India Stock, being 
duly qualified, do hereby request that 
you will summon a Court of Proprietors 
at as early a period as may be convenient, 
for the purpose of taking into considera- 
tion the Hyderabad Papers now before 
the Proprietors, as far as they respect 
the conduct of the Most Noble the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, late Governor-General 
of India. 


«JOSEPH HUME, 
THOS. MURDOCH, 

R. RICKARDS, 

JAS. SHAW, 
DOUGLAS KINNAIRD, 
RANDLE JACKSON, 
WM. CURTIS, 

J. DOYLE, 

ALEX. JOHNSTON,’ 


The CHaiRMAN then directed the 
Clerk to read the motion and amend- 
ment, which were accordingly read as 
follows : 


Motion. —‘ That this Court having 
taken into consideration that part of the 
Papers which related to. the conduct of 
the Marquis of Hastings, respecting the 
transactions of Messrs. Palmer and Co. 
with the Government of the Nizam; 
were of opinion that it contained nothing 
that tended to affect the personal cha- 
racter, honour, or integrity, of the 
Noble Marquis.’ 

AMENDMENT. — That all the words 
in the original motion after the word 
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that” be left out, and the following in- 
serted in their stead :—This Court, hav- 
ing taken into its serious considera- 
tion the Papers which it ordered to be 
printed, on the 3d of March last, relative 
to certain pecuniary transactions of 
Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. with the 
Government of his Highuess the Nizam, 
is of opinion that there is contained in 
them no grounds for imputing any cor- 
rupt motive to the Marquis of Hastings, 
or to any member of the Bengal Govern- 
ment. At the same time, the Court feels 
itself called upon to record its approba- 
tion of the despatches sent by the Court 
of Directors to the Bengal Government, 
under the dates of the 24th of May 1820, 
of the 28th November 1821, of the 9th 
April 1623, and of the 2ist January 1824.” 


Mr. FeresHrig_p rose, and said :— 
Sir, I wish, before the discussion com- 
mences, to address a few observations 
to the Court. My duty in another 
place prevented me from attending 
here on Friday last ; but as | was on 
that occasion particularly and person- 
ally alluded to, I trust that the Court 
will allow me to say a very few words 
in reply. The hon. and gallant General 
(Sir J. Doyle) who opened the discus- 
sion cn that day, represented me as 
the solicitor of Mr. Adam. Now, though 
I am not disposed to admit that the 
fact of my being the solicitor of Mr. 
Adam would at all deprive my opinions 
of any weight which might belong to 
them ; yet I feel it due to Mr. Adam, 
to the Court, and to myself, to state 
what is really the fact. I never, then, 
saw Mr. Adam in my life ; I never ex- 
changed a word with him by mouth 
or in writing ; I know nothing of bim, 
directly or indirectly, except as the son 
of an old and revered friend. Not- 
withstanding the natural predilection 
which I must have for Mr. Adam, I 
would not have undertaken his defence 
in this Court without having read the 
voluminous Papers which are before 
us, which, by the bye, some of the 
supporters of the original motion ac- 
knowledge that they have not done. 
Having read those Papers attentively, 
I thought it right that Mr. Adam should 
be defended from the unfounded at- 
tacks which have been made upon 
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him. Ifin the course of reading the 
Papers I have met with circumstances 
which compel me to give a vote which 
affects another individual, the gallant 
General and his friends have only to 
thank themselves for it, for bringing 
the subject forward. 

Sir J. Dovie.—In what I said, I 
admitted the respectability of Mr. 
Adam ; but I complained that the name 
of Mr. Adam should be introduced, 
and his conduct defended, when no 
soul had the slightest idea of attacking 
him during this discussion. The Court 
will bear me out in what I assert, 
when I say that, though I am not, 
perhaps, so happy in turning an eulo- 
gium as the hon. Proprietor,—I said 
that I believed what the Marquis of 
Hastings had stated of Mr. Adam to 
be strictly true; namely, that he de- 
served the highest character as an 
honourable and amiable man; and 
that if he should prove to be otherwise, 
he must have greatly degenerated 
from the standard of his respectable 
family.(4) 

Mr. Impry.—On this subject I beg 
to say one word, because, otherwise, 
the Court might be led into error. 
The hon. Bart. has said that no soul 
entertained the idea of attacking Mr. 
Adam. Now I beg leave to remind the 
Court, that at an early period of this 
debate, a very violent and injudicious 
friend of the Marquis of Hastings de- 
clared that he would undertake to im- 
peach Mr. Adam.(c) (//ear.) 

Sir J. Dovte.—No such thing was 
said on Friday, and at all events not 
by me. 


(6) It is lamentable to observe the 
universality of this fallacy,—that respect- 
ability of family is a guarantee for ho- 
nourable conduct. Lord Amherst and 
Sir Charles Metcalfe are each of as re- 
spectable a family as Mr. Adam: but 
what then? Not only may children be 
inferior to parents in virtue: but men 
who were once the most excellent of 
ther species may become the most exe- 
crable. The greatest tyrant that ever 
breathed, might once have been ami- 
able : and even Ferdinand of Spain was, 
no doubt, much less a monster in his 
youth, than he became when unlimited 

ower had worked its worst upon his 
1eart. 

(e) Sir John Doyle disclaimed all 
intention of attacking Mr. Adam ** dur-- 
ing this discussion.’ Mr. Hume's in- 
tended impeachment could not take 
lace till Mr. Adam came to England. 
ir. Impey is, however, a lawyer whose 
business itis to disguise the truth, and 
not to render it clear, 
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Mr. Impry.—It was said during the 
debate. 

Captain MaxrieLp then rose to re- 
sume the debate, and spoke as follows : 
—I may be, perhaps, the worst speaker 
in the Court, but I will not be the 
longest. | believe there are many 
Gentlemen, like myself, desirous of 
delivering their sentiments upon the 
question before the Court, who never 
presumed to exercise their privilege as 
proprietors in that way before. I am 
not prepared with a set speech, but 
will endeavour to render myself intel- 
ligible. The force of example operates 
powerfully; and having been an at- 
tentive observer of the proceedings in 
this Court for the last eighteen months, 
I may not, perhaps, have escaped its 
influence. I hope I shall not mistake 
declamation for argument, assertion 
for proof, rumour for evidence, and 
imputation for guilt. But if 1 should 
forget the object I have in view, in 
presuming to defend the conduct of 
those who ought to be above suspicion ; 
if I find myself at sea without.a com- 
pass to direct my course, and the buoys 
removed, I hope you will grant me 
your indulgence. ( Hear.) I will en- 
deavour to speak the truth, to refrain, 
if possible, from committing injustice, 
and, to the best of my ability, establish 
the fair pretensions of all parties. 

The Marguis of Hastings adminis- 
tered the affairs of India for a period 
of nine years. [lis merits are recorded, 
in glowing language, in the books of 
this House, and have been generously 
acknowledged by a grant of 60,000/. 
During his administration, he gave the 
House of W. Palmer and Co. permis- 
sion to make a loan to the Nizam’s 
Government, and thereby protected 
them against the penalties to which 
they would have been liable, unless 
they had obtained the previous sanc- 
tion of the Governor General. This 
measure excited, and I think justly, 
the disapprobation of the Court of Di- 
rectors. The British public, at length, 
got some intimation of the business ; 
and rumour, ever ready to distort facts, 
loudly declared Lord Hastings guilty 
of dishonourable conduct. The friends 
of the noble Lord, being desirous to. 
repel the unfounded calumnies which 
were advanced against his Lordship, 
applied to the Court for papers, and 
this large book has been the result. 

This is not the first time in mty life 
that I have taken pains to consider 
that branch of the Company’s affairs 
to which these papers particularly re- 
fer: whether this has proceeded from 
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a want of occupation, or a want of 
sense, I cannotdecide. 1 may venture 
tosay, that I have devoted as much at- 
tention to this large book as any Gen- 
tleman can have done, who had even 
as much time to spare for that purpose 
as ] had. 1 may have done this with 
Jess ability, perhaps, than other Pro- 
prietors, but certainly not with a less 
earnest desire to arrive at a proper 
conclusion. I am not going to defend 
the policy of the Marquis of Hastings 
in grauting the license to Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. ; I deprecated it from 
the commencement; and I see no rea- 
son, from any thing I have read or 
heard, to alter my opinion on that 
point. I must observe, however, that 
out of the 510 letters, and other docu- 
ments, which compose the Papers be - 
fore us, there are not more than ten 
which could possibly have been upon 
the noble Marquis’s table at the 
time he granted permission to Messrs. 
Palmer and Co, to engage in transac- 
tions with the Nizam. 

I will remind Gentlemen who are to 
pronounce sentence on this great ques- 
tion, that the evidence which was be- 
fore his Lordship at that time is the 
only evidence that we should consider. 
If his Lordship had enjoyed the advan- 
tage of reading this large book, I think 
he would have pursued a very different 
line of policy; I hardly think, bad this 
been the case, that he would have pur- 
sued the policy which we have witness- 
ed, and which I cannot think very eco- 
nomical, however well meant it might 
have been. If we can avoid a partial 
view of the question, I think the ends 
of justice may be easily attained, and 
that all parties concerned may obtain 
credit for their upright intentions. I 
hope, however, that no expression has 
fallen from me, with respect to these 
documents, which could lead the Court 
to suppose that they have been laid be- 
fore us for the purpose of bewildering 
us. I am well aware that if the Court 
of Directors had laid fewer papers be- 
fore us, they would have been charged 
with having withheld documents, and 
this charge would not have been made 
once or twice, but very often. I have 
read attentively many of the minutes 
of Mr. Adam, Mr. Stuart, and Lord 
Hastings, but in my opinion they do 
not bear upon the question. The first 
ten documents in the index were the 
only ones in existence at the time the 
transaction took place in whici the 
noble Marquis is implicated; all the 
rest had grown out of what has since 
transpired, It is to the former docu- 
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ments alone, therefore, that we should 
direct our attention. 

It appears from the Papers, that Mr. 
Stuart and Mr, Adam offered opposition 
to the Marquis of Hastings, but they 
did so honestly and uprightly, and are 
as much entitled as his Lordship to the 
approbation of this assembly; and I 
trust that nothing shall fall from me 
to make it be supposed that their op- 
position was vexatious. I believe, how- 
ever, that the opposition of these Gen- 
tlemen tended to precipitate bis Lord- 
ship’s measures. I have already said 
that I do not approve of his Lordship’s 
policy ; but before I proceed to that 
point, I may be permitted to allude to 
the very able statement of the hon. 
Proprietor behind me, (Mr. Russell,) 
which in my opinion furnishes a key 
to the transactions that form the 
subject of our consideration. That 
Gentleman possibly possesses informa- 
tion which does not belong to any 
other member of this Court. ( Hear.) 
His intimate acquaintance with the 
affairs of Palmer and Co., and of the 
Nizam, enabled him to give explana- 
tion on many points which appeared to 
me to be, to a considerable extent, sa- 
tisfactory. 

I beg to declare, that I have not 
gone into the question of accounts. I 
am aware of the machinery which ex- 
ists in this House, as well as in India, 
for the examination of accounts; but 
I think the best place for examining 
and sifting the accounts contained in 
the Papers, would have been Hydera- 
bad, and the next best place, if not 
Calcutia, certainly was not London, 
where there existed no means of expla- 
nation or contradiction. (#fear.) For 
these reasons, I have not undertaken 
to examine the accounts with such 
minuteness as to enable me to pro- 
nounce upon their being accurate or 
fictitious. An hon. Proprietor has 
stated that the accounts are wholly 
false. If | had made such an asser- 
tion, I would have considered it neces- 
sary to produce evidence to bear it 
out. From what 1 have myself seen 
of the accounts, [ do not think that 
they are altogether erroneous, The 
accounts, | know, must have under- 
gone an examination behind the bar. 
Iam not aware by what sort of test 
they have been examined, but I know 
the practices which prevail in India, 
with respect to the examination of 
accounts. (d) 





(d) The only grounds on which the 
accounts could be called in question ae 
N 2 
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The amount of interest is a subject 
which has been largely commented on. 
Now, although I will not undertake to 
defend the policy of the whole transac- 
tion, I cannot withhold evidence which 
bears upon the question of interest. 
The rate of interest taken by the House 
of Palmer and Co., which has excited 
so much abhorrence here, is not con- 
sidered large in India, I have myself 
lent money at 12 per cent.; and by 
taking the notes of mercantile houses 
at discount, I have realized more than 
24 per cent. It would be unfair to 
state the names of particular houses, 
but [ state the fact upon my honour. 
(Hear.) Iwas at Calcutta when the 
Hyderabad loan was made, and having 
some spare cash which I wished to 
émploy in the most advantageous man- 
ner possible, | was advised by a friend, 
a general officer, to embark it in that 
transaction ; but first I asked, “What 
security is to be had from the Nizam ?”’ 
I then turned the matter in my mind, 
and notwithstanding all that is said 
about the good wishes of Lord Hast- 
ings towards the transaction, 1 con- 
sidered the security insufficient, and 
did not give a farthing fowards the 
loan. (Hear.) Gentlemen who are 
acquainted with India will be able to 
state, that the rate of interest, which 
seems so monstrous here, is not con- 
sidered so there. But why, it will be 
asked, is the rate of interest higher 
in India than in this country? A suf- 
ficient answer to this inquiry may be 
found in the different local circum- 
stances of the two countries. In this 
country, the farmer borrowed, during 
war, at 7 or 8 per cent., and could ob- 
tain only one crop in the year; but, 
with respect to India, the case is 
widely different. There, the farmer 
is enabled, by an advancement of 
capital, to obtain three or four crops 
in the year. There is no need of a 
better reason for the rate of interest 
being trebled in India, than this great 


these :—Ist. That entries of money and 
goods were made, without being actually 
paid or supplied. 2dly. That sach goods as 
were really supplied were charged at ex- 
travagant rates. 3dly. That by errors in 
calculation, the interest, charges, and 
whole amount, were each greater than 
the real sums which the figures rightly 
calculated would produce. Not even 
one of these grounds has been urged in 
objection to the accuracy of the accounts : 
and therefore the assumption that they 
are false, is altogether unwarranted, ~ 
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productiveness of mother earth there. 
\e (Henr.) 

I think the policy of the transactions 
bad, but | do not concurin all the opi- 
nions which have been pronounced 
from the other side of the Court. 
Though I am not standing in the mid- 
dle of the Court, I wish to be consider- 
ed as a neutral party on the present 
occasion. If the measure had had no 
other effect than that of producing ex- 
travagance I would condemn it. (f) 
The facility of borrowing money ap- 
pears to have produced the same effect 
upon the Nizam that it produces here, 
namely, that of inducing the party to 
borrow as much as he could get and 
spend it all.(g) When the loan was 
made, the Nizam owed Messrs. Palmer 
and Co. sixty lacs of rupees, but in 
1823, his debt to the House amounted 
to one hundred lacs. This, | think, 
was owing to the policy of the Govern- 
ment, in enabling the Nizam to bor- 
row money on such easy terms. (A) 
(Hear, hear.) 

With respect to the correspondence 
of the Court of Directors, I do not in- 
tend to enter upon its defence, because 
I think that it cannot be fairly accused. 
The Court of Directors are our consti- 
tuted authorities, and their acts are 
(e) Yet of this productive earth no 
Englishman can buy or cultivate a single 
rood: such is the folly of the system 
that prevents Colonization. 

(f) It had the very opposite effect of 
enabling the Minister to reduce his 
establishments, and to begin a new 
career of economy. 

(g) If this be true, then, the higher a 
a nation’s or an individual’s credit, the 
worse it must be for each. The facility 
of borrowing depends entirely on this. 
England and America can raise any loan 
they wish. Spain cannot procure one on 
any terms. The Bengal Gevernment 
could get mouey at twelve per cent. when 
the Nizam could not procure it for less 
than twenty-four. The faeility of pro- 
curing money was, therefore, a proof 
of good government and security: the 
dificulty, a proof of the reverse; and it 
was this difficulty under which the Nizam 
laboured that compelled him to pay so 
high. Captain Maxfield, indeed, shows, 
by his own unwillingness to Jend to this 
very Nizam, even at tweuty-foar per 
cent., that instead of his having a greater 
* facility" of borrowing money than 
others, he had not nearlyso much. ‘There 
being au error in the fact, the argument 
built on it is of course annihilated. 

(4) Why, the very subject of com~ 
plaint is, that the terms were extrava- 
gantly high ! 
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ours. The Legislature has provided a 
Board for examining their despatches, 
and they cannot proceed to India before 
they have been approved of here. I 
thiuk it is almost derogatory from the 
dignity of the Court of Directors to 
attempt to express an opinion upon 
their letters. Having given them suf- 
ficient authority, we must be bound by 
their acts. (i) To be sure, if injustice 
be committed by them, appeal may be 
made against their acts, and compen- 
sation should be afforded to the in- 
jured. Itis the wish of the Court, L 
am sure, to do justice to all parties; 
but it would be strange to acquit one 
individual and condemn twenty-four. (4) 


(i) This is really something new.— 
“ The acts of the Directors are our 
acts.”"—God forbid! ‘Then all Courts 
of Proprietors should be abolished ; for 
what is the end of holding them, but to 
approve or condemn the acts of the 
Directors, as the majority may sée fit? 
** Having given them sufficient authority 
we must be bound by their acts.” 
Indeed ! 
time and breath ? why such expenditare 
of movey in printing, and patience in 
reading so many thousands of pages in 
vain ? Why six days’ debate to determine 
whether the Directors shall not reverse 
their acts, and restore to the House of 
Palmer and Co, what they and their ser- 
vants abread have literally robbed them 
of, by interdicting the payment of their 
just demands? Alas! Captain Max- 
field, isthis your “‘ neutrality ?"’ Canit be 
you, who say, ‘* It is almost derogatory 
from the dignity of the Court of Direc- 
tors to attempt to express an opinion 
upon their letiers?”” Why, really this is 
but a new version of Mr. Adam’s memo- 
rable declaration; ‘* It is not possible 
to conceive a greater insult to a Govern- 
ment, than an individual offering an opi- 
nion coutrary to that which they have 
expressed.”” The present odious and 
despotic regulations for the Indian Press 
do not go farther than this. Captain 
Maxfield thinks it‘ derogatory from the 
dignity of the Court of Directors to at- 
tempt to express an opinion on their 
letters ;" and the Press-regulations only 
forbid what he disapproves, namely, 
** Animadversion on the measures and 
proceedings of the honourable Court of 
Jirectors or other public authorities in 
England, connected with the Govern- 
ment of India.” 

(k} If acts can indicate wishes, (and 
we know of no better indication than 
this,) it is Nor the wish of the Court 
to do justice to all parties. The 
Court have refused to one hundred 
Co-Proprietors of the Calcutta Journal 
any remuneration whatever, fer the 


Then, why all this waste of 
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I acquit the Marquis of Hastings 
of favouritism. Having read this 
large volume with considerable at- 
tention, I think that that charge 
cannot be established. There are two 
private letters ef his Lordship in the 
volume, and IT lament to see them 
there; but I think that so far from 
furnishing any evidence of favouritism 
on the part of his Lordship, they on 
the coutrary refute such acharge. I 
therefore will take the liberty to read 
the first letter, and offer only one or 
two remarks upon it, in order that I 
may detain the Court as short a time 
as possible, The letter is addressed to 
Sir W. Rumbold, and dated the 10th 
1821 :— 

‘My pear Sir WittiaM,—lItis difficult 
for me to make you comprehend the un- 
pleasant discussions which have been 
within this fortnight past r corded with 
regard to the pecuniary engagements 
between the house of W. Palmer and 
Co. and the Nizam. ‘The whole has 
originated in these underhand sugges- 
tions of Mr. ————, (7) which a false 
delicacy towards him prevented my ex- 
posing. They made impressions on 
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total destruction of their property, be- 
cause the chief portion of it belonged 
to one single individual whom they 
hated and wished to destroy. Where 
is their wish to do justice in this? They 
approve of the conduct of their servants 
abroad in breaking up and involving in 
ruin and bankruptey the House of Pal- 
mer and Co., and reducing to poverty 
hundreds of their own servants whose 
funds were in their hands: and they 
resist with all their might the very first 
step made by the injured parties towards 
obtainmg redress. Where is their 
wish to do justice in this? As to the 
strangeness of acquitting one man and 
condemning twenty-fonr, we confess we 
have not the good fortune to discover it. 
Tf one oniy was right, and twenty-four 
or twenty-four thousaud were wroue, 
the acquittal and condemnation should 
follow the justice of the case, and not the 
numbers involved. In the recent instance 
of the thousand mutineers shot and cut to 
pieces by order of Sir &. Paget, either he 
was right and the thousand wrong, or 
the thousand right and he wrong; nei- 
ther would be ‘* strange,”’ for one must 
be the case. Itis far more strange to 
see such a standard of justice as mere 
numbers set up by any speaker in a 
public assembly, in which the conduet of 
one man alone might be right, and that 
of every other individual who opposed 
him wrong. 

(4) The allusion is evidently to Mr, 
Stuart, 
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others, who, acting on the erroneous 
persuasion, staked themselves in a man- 
ner which makes them flounder obsti- 
nately now, in order to preserve con- 
sistency. Much advantage is given to 
them by an apparent (I am sure not a 
real) want of frankness on the part of 
your House. 1 apprised you long ago, 
that it was expedient for the Firm to 
define, upon oath, whether or not any 
British public functionary had at any 
time had pecuniary transactions with the 
House, which could influence him in 
countenancing your with the 
Nizam’s Government, he evitation of 
so simple a declaration is awkward even 
in the eyes of me, who have so strong a 
relief in the | of your proceed- 
ings.” 

This, I think, is an important pas- 
sage. If Lord Hastings had not known 
his conduct to be pure, he would hardly 
have given Sir W. Rumbold and his 
partners credit for being honourable. 
He would rather have expressed him- 
self in language like this: ‘* I have 
committed myself with regard to your 
House; furnish me with documents to 
clear myself ; do not leave me in this 
awkward predicament.”’ (J/ear.) The 
letter proceeds 

‘Though Mr. Stuart declared he had 
never thrown on Mr. Russell the impu- 
tation of a secret understanding with 
you, peculiar cireumstances convince me 
that such a suspicion was communicated 
to persons at home, and was received 
with ready faith. It depends on the 
House whether | must not also admit 
doubts. Yours, &c.’ 

This is the letter; and I maintain 
that there is nothing in it which can 
justify us in passing censure upon his 
Lordship. (Jfear.) I now come to the 
other letter of the noble Marquis, which 
many persons have considered as af- 
fording evidence that the noble Lord 
had improperly favoured the House of 
Palmer and Co. The letter which is 
addressed to Sir W. Rumbold, contains 
the following passage : 
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‘ The partners speculate that you, be- 
ing one of the Firm, will interest me in 
the welfare of the House, to a degree 
which may be materially beneficial to 
them; itis a fair and honest calculation. 
The amount of advantage which the 
countenance of Government may bestow, 
must be uncertain, as 1 apprehend it 
would flow principally from the opinion 
the Natives would entertain of the re- 
spect likely to be paid by their own Go- 
vernment to an establishment known to 
stand well in the favour of the supreme 
authority here. Perhaps a more distinct 
benefit may attend the Firm, from the 
consequent discouragement to competi- 
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tion with you, by any other British part- 
nership to which a similarly professed 
sanction would not be granted.’ 

The worst construction that can be 
put upoa this letter is, that his Lord- 
ship intended not to allow any other 
house to be established. But was any 
application made for permission to 
establish another house ? If there were, 
and it was refused, the fact would be 
proved against his Lordship, but not 
otherwise. If I intended to commit 
murder, but never made the attempt, 
I hope that I should not be hanged for 
it. (4 laugh.) But I have proof that 
if such an application had been made 
to Lord Hastings he would not have 
refused it. I have been informed by 
an hon. Proprietor, whom illness pre- 
vents from attending here, who 1s a 
member of the House of Mackintosh 
and Co., as a proof of his Lordship’s 
impartiality, that he declared to their 
House that they should have permis- 
sion to establish a branch bhanking- 
house in some part of the Nizam’s ter- 
ritories. (Hear.) But even if fa- 
vouritism were proved against the 
Marquis, it would only convince us 
that he was liable to the weakness 
common to our nature—at the worst, 
an amiable weakness. No prejudice 
can be proved against the noble Lord ; 
that would be a malignant weakness, 

It now remains for me to say that his 
Lordship never served me in one soli- 
tary instance, and | never had cause to 
suppose that it was his intention to do 
so; but, on the contrary, I have reason 
to believe that on one Occasion he did 
me a positive injury, nay, | may say, 
an act of injustice, for he withheld 
from me allowances which he might 
have granted, and to which I had a 
reasonable claim. What I have said, 
therefore, has not been for value re- 
ceived. (Hear.) With respect to the 
general policy of his Lordship’s admi- 
nistration, | think ithas been eulogised, 
both here and at Calcutta, a great deal 
too much. I did not sign the address 
which his Lordship received at Calcutta, 
but I think that there are many Gentle- 
meu present who did, and who yet are 
likely to vote against .the motion. 
( Hear.) The question before the Court 
is one of deep interest: First, As it re- 
gards the Marquis of Hastings. Se- 
condly, As it regards the Court of Di- 
rectors, And thirdly, As it regards 
the interests of the Company generally, 
The Papers before us have gone forth 
to the world; they cannot be recalled; 
and the pretensions which we may 
urge for the renewal of our charter, 
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the decision to which we shall come 
on this subject, (Hear.) |This Court 
has never before been called upon to 
offer an opinion on a subject so deeply 
affecting our interests. Inthe Papers 
relative to the Hyderabad transactions, 
much has been unveiled which should 
teach us what is due to our own cha- 
racter, and the interests of humanity. 
As British merchants, we are called 
upon to introduce a system of prudence 
and order, in the place of profligacy 
and vppression. The charter has stil] 
six years torun, Much may be done 
in that time; and on what shall be 
done will depend the success of our 
application to Parliament for the re- 
newal of our privileges. It is the duty 
of the Company, in the administration 
of Indian affairs, to attend not only to 
its own interests but to those of huma- 
nity. I hope that the Company will 
so conduct themselves, that when their 
charter expires, they shall have a 
claim to the gratitude of the millions 
under their protection, and the admi- 
ration of all mankind, (m) ( Hear.) 


(m) We would advise Captain Max- 
field vot to delude himself with any 
such extravagant, we had almost said 
absurd, expectations. ‘The whole career 
of the Company, from its first establish- 
meut tothe present moment,has been such 
as to excite, and justly too, the hatred 
and jealousy of all the Native powers 
whose countries they have taken from 
them either by fraud or force; and the 
only claim they can ever have to ‘ the 
gratitude of the millions under their 
protection,” is, that they keep them 
safe from other hordes of plunderers, 
such as Pindarries and Sikhs, that they 
may have the more to wring from them 
themselves: and that the only end and 
aim of the Company. is to drain the 
country they govern of the uttermost 
farthing that cau be raised in the shape 
of revenue, the surplus of which, above 
expenditure, is remitted to England as 
tribute, instead of being given back 
to the people to increase their wealth 
aud happiness, which ought to be the 
end of AT Governments, and without 
which no: gratitude can ever be their 
due. As to the conduct of the Com- 
pany having a claim to ‘‘ the admiration 
of all mankind,” there is something so 
ludicrous in the very notion that it might 
be suspected as ironical, if it stood alone, 
and unsupported by the context of the 
speech. The whole policy, nay, the very 
existence of the India Company,. is 
founded on their exclusive possession of 
certain territories and privileges, from 


will be strengthened or weakened by 
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With respect to the Marquis of Hast- 
ings, I will say, that by refusing to 
agree to the motion, you will withhold 
from his Lordship that * which nought 
enriches you, but leaves him poor 1- 
deed.’ (Hear.) At the same time, 
however, I am of opinion, that the 
Court of Directors are entitled to sup- 
port and encouragement for the per- 
formance of duties, dificult and labo- 
rious, without which our best interests 
would be neglected. (x) (JZear.) I 
think, that if the Chairman, with his 
accustomed condescension and kind- 
ness, would consent to withdraw his 
amendment, the hon. Proprietor at the 
same time cousenting to withdraw his 
original motion, some resolution might 
be framed which would reconcile all 
parties. (Hear.) 1 have such a reso- 
Jution in my pocket, which J would 
submit to the consideration of the 
Court if an opportunity should be 
which they shut out every other nation 
that they can exclude; and even their own 
countrymen, unless they consent to be 
the meanest of slaves. ‘They proclaim to 
the world, from their own imperial 
palace, that their Government ever has 
been an absolute despotism, and ever 
must remain so,. while it is in their 
hands. ‘ih.y oppress their native sub- 
jects to the very verge and brink of mu- 
tiny and rebellion ; they trample under 
foot the dearest rights of their fellow- 
countrymen, who have the misfortune to 
live beneath, their rule. They plunder 
men of their property as well as rights, 
and when redress is asked they laugh 
the sufferers to scorn. Is this the way to 
win ‘* the admiration of all mankind 2” 
It may, perhaps, obtain the praise of the 
few who can participate in the wages of 
its iniquity: but men of pure hearts and 
clean hands, can never join in those 
shouts of applause by which the sense- 
less or the unreflecting can alone be de 
ceived. 

(n) The best interests, nay, the only 
interests which any Proprietor of India 
Stock can have, as Proprietor, is the 
security of his property and the regu- 
larity of his dividend, The amount of 
the latter can neither be increased by the 
good conduct, nor decreased by the bad 
conduct, of the Directors : as the Legis- 
lature has fixed its maximum to ten ad 
a half per cent., and this is also its 
minimum, for when the returns from 
India do not pay this, new loans are 
raised to make up the deficiency. Security 
of his property is then the only interest a 
Proprietor has left: and this, the very 
conduct under discussion, as far as the 
Directors and their servants are con- 
cerned, has the strongest tendency to 
destroy, 
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afforded me. If what I have said, 
should produce the effect 1 hope for, 
I shall feel that | have not wasted the 
time of the Court; if not, the con- 
sciousness of the goodness of my inten- 
tions will console me.‘e) (Ffear.) 

Mr. WasporouGu.—In rising to ad- 
dress this Court for the first time, I 
not unnaturally ask myself, Why I— 
a person unconnected with Indian 
affairs—should make myself a Pro- 
prietor of stock, so far, at least, as to 
give me the privilege of speaking here. 
I am unconnected with both parties. 
{ look upon the amendment, not as 
proceeding from the Court of Directors, 
but from the Chairman in his private 
capacity. This is the most delicate 
way in which the amendment could 
have been proposed, because the whole 
influence of the Court of Directors is 
not brought down in support of it. 
But I will explain my motives for en- 
tering into this discussion. The ha- 
hits of my life have frequently led me 
to the consideration of papers of the 
nature of those which have been laid 
before the Court. I have read the Hy- 
derabad Papers, and think that they 
involve, not only a question of pounds, 
shillings, aud peuce, but are as highly 
important as any ever presented by 


this Court since the rnpcompeneny of 


Warren Hastings. I feel assured that 
I shall meet that courtesy which the 
Court never fails to exhibit towards 
individuals whose motives are honest 
and pure.(p) Ido not stand up in this 


(o) It is not without reluctance, that 
we haye commented at such length on 
Captain Maxtield's speech. Our per- 
sonal feelings towards that Gentleman 
have not the slightest tinge of hostility ; 
our dispositions are, indeed, of the most 
opposite kind. But we owe a greater 
respect to truth, than to the feelings: of 
any iudividual; and we can safely say, 
thatamong the hundreds whose warm and 
long-tricd personal attachment we are 
proud to enjoy, there is not ene whose 
publicly-cxpressed opinions we would 
not as readily censure and denounce, if 
they appeared to us fallacious, perni- 
cious, and hostile to the interests of jus- 
tice and truth. 

(p) There is a fallacy on the very 
front of the speaker’s speech. How can 
the Court pretend to know who are 
actuated by pure, and who by impure 
motives? ‘These can be known only to 
the speaker himself when be begins ; 
unless he discloses them to others, or 
leaves them to be inferred by subsequent 
conduct. ‘The Court extends its cour- 
tesy generally to those only who advo- 
cate its own views; and the motives of 


Court to ask you to follow my opinions. 
I have considered with some attention 
—the best I could give—those Papers, 
and I do not come here so much to 
discuss a party question between one 
person bab another, as the principles 
which are involved in the transactions, 
which the Papers detail. But before 
I explain them, I have to entreat that 
the Court will forgive me any errors, 
unintentional I am sure they will be, 
into which I may fall; the Gentlemen 
on the other side will, I know, have 
skill enough to detect them, and J feel 
that I am at their merey. 

The gallant General, who made so 
pleasant a speech on a former day, 
said that nothing had been thrown out 
against Mr. Adam. I do not know 
whether I am correct in my recollec- 
tion, but 1 think 1 heard one of the 
gallant General's friends state, that 
if the amendment should be carried 
he meant to impeach Mr. Adam. I 
wish that the hon. Proprictor who 
made that statement were here to hear 
what I would say in answer to it. I 
think, that such attacks made against 
a man high iu office, who could not 
be attacked if he were standing on 
this floor, at least, net in that di- 
rect and unmeasured language which 
is unhappily too frequently indulged in 
this Court, are extremely unfair. I 
remember a divine, who, wishing to 
show the progress of consciousness in 
the human mind, made use of the fol- 
lowing story : Two friends went into a 
room in which was a dead lion, At 
first, they stopped short, but finding 
that it was dead, they went up to it 
and raised its paws. Suddenly, they 
thought that it began to move, and 
they ran away as if the devil was 
after them. This story is, I think, pe- 
culiarly applicable to the subject I was 
alluding to. Mr. Adam and Sir C, 
Metcalfe may be considered as dead 
lions; they have been attacked when 
they were not here to reply to their 
adversaries.(q) A charge has been 
these cannot be known to be more ho- 
nest ormore pure than those who oppose 
them. 

(q) Chivalrous Mr. Wasborongh !— 
After the frank confession of entire ig- 
norance of India, and Indian affairs, with 
which his speech opens, it might seem 
unreasonable to complain of the speak- 
er’s not knowing what is known to all 
the world beside. But did Mr. Adam 
never attack a man who was absent arid 
not able to defend himself? Alas! He 
did more ; he first banished the indivi- 
dual, so.as to render it impossible for 
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made against Mr. Adam of a constant 
but conscientious opposition to Lord 
Hastings. (Cries of No.) Well, I 
will not say, conscientious opposition, 
if that will please the hon. Proprietors. 
| beg leave to read a passage froma 
letter addressed to Lord Hastings by 
Messrs. Adam, Fendall, and Bayley, in 
answer to one his Lordship had written 
them, containing some queries, the 
object of which was to ascertain whe- 
ther, in the opinion of those gentle- 
meu, his Lordship had ever discovered 
any inclination to evade the orders of 
the Court of Directors. The passage 
in question is as follows :— 


* Dec. 10, 1822. 

© We have this day had the honour to 
receive your Lordship’s letter of the 8th 
inst., in which you have been pleased to 
call upon us to declare, ‘* whether we 
have ever discovered in you any manage- 
ment, or apparent inclination, to evade 
an order from the hon. Court, which 
conld, without distinet injury to the 
hoa. Company's service, be fulfilled. 
Whether, in case of the instructions 
from the hon. Court, the most irrecon- 
cileable to existing circumstances, con- 
sequently the most embarrassing, we 
him even to hear his acensations: for 
nearly a year after they were put forth : 
he next stopped the months and pens of 
all other men from taking up the absent 
individual's defence ; and lastly, he cir- 
culated his slanders as widely as pos- 
sible among official men in England, 
without having the courtesy to let the 
accused get even a copy of the charges 
urged against him. Here was true In- 
dian magnanimity, It is as if Mr. Hume 
should denounce Mr. Adam in the Court 
at the India House as a miscreant and a 
traitor; and then put down by force, 
Mr. Freshfield, Mr. Wasborouch, and 
all other men who attempted to defend 
the absent and acensed. What would 
the Knight of La Mancha say to this? 
Sir Charles Metcalfe is scarcely behind 
his worthy compeer. He too, acczses 
the whole Firm of Palmer and Co. as 
fraudulent and unprincipled swindlers, 
in letters to Government which they 
could neither see nor answer ; aud when 
they assist the Mivister of the country 
in sending a letter to complain of this 
kingly Resident, his rage is so excited 
that he never rests till he gets them 
made bankrupts in fortune, and expels 
the individuals he had slandered, from 
their home and country! Yet these 
men, forsooth, are not to be spoken of, 
though the Court is full of retainers to 
speak, aud ‘* Janissaries,’’ as Sir John 
Boyle most appropriately called them, to 
defend any vote or measure in their 
favour, 
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have ever heard you remark upon the in- 
applicability of the orders with any irre- 
verent levity? Whether, on, the con- 
trary, we have not observed in you an 
invariable solicitude to warp the exi- 
gencies of the juncture as far as possible 
to the hon. Court’s wishes, so as that 
the latter might be satisfied to the utmost 
extent safely practicable?” To the two 
first of these questions we can hare no 
hesitation in replying distinctly and une- 
quivocally in the negative; while we 
can with no less truth and sincerity de- 
clare, that in every instance which has 
come under our observation, your Lord- 
ship’s conduct has been invariably go- 
verned by the principles stated in the last 
question.’ 


I would ask any impartial person, 
whether, in this answer to the question, 
put by Lord Hastings, there is any 
tiing like the shadow of personal, or 
even of political hostility. L will now 
read an extract from Mr, Adam's mi- 
nutes, enclosed in a political despatch 
from Bengal, dated December 28, 1822. 
I dwell the longer on this part of the 
subject, because an hon. Ae sige 
who has been, not only attacked for 
defending Mr. Adam, but charged 
with being his solicitor, has not the 
opportunity of replying. ‘The passage 
in Mr. Adam’s minute, to which I al- 
lude, is this :— 

* I do not feel inyself called on to en- 
ter on a vindication of the part I have 
taken in the recent discussions regarding 
Hyderabad affairs. I have deeply la- 
mented the necessity of opposing myself 
to the views of the Governor-General, 
hut I am consoled by the consciousness 
of having performed an imperative though 
yvainful duty. The case will now be 
yrought fully before the Authorities at 
home, and [| entertain no apprehension 
of the issue,’ 

Mr. Adam has likewise been accused 
of incivility to Mr. W. Palmer, because 
he did not think proper to read docu- 
ments sent by that gentleman to the 
Governor-General exceptin his official 
capacity. Mr. Adam, in the same mi- 
nute from which J have just read, al- 
ludes to this subject in the following 
manuer ;— 


‘TI acknowledge having declined to 
read a private letter from Messrs. W. 
Palmer and Co., tendered for my per- 
usal in strict confidence by the Governor- 
Geueral, because | did not wish to ae- 

uire, in a mauner which precluded me 
rom making use of a knowledge of par- 
ticulars which might emburrass my 
judgment on public questions likely to 
arise between Government and that 
House,’ 
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Aw hon. Proprictor, whom I am sure 
we all heard with pleasure, left an im- 
pression on the Court from what he 
said, that Sir C. Metcalfe had arrived 
at his preseut rank in connexion with 
this business. (Vo.) Well, then, I 
misunderstood the hon. Gentleman ; I 
am speaking in the presence of a late 
member of the Bengal Council. (Mr. 
Stuart.) A charge of inconsistency 
has been brought against that gentle- 
man, because, as it was said, he had given 
a different character of Chundoo Loll 
at different periods; and quotations 
were read from his minutes in support 
of that charge. In undertaking the 
defence of Mr. Stuart, | am doing that 
which his modesty alone prevented him 
from doing. He seemed to feel that 
he stood in the situation of a gentle- 
man asking you for your approbation, 
and it is always painful for a modest 
man to be placed in such a situa- 
tion. (r) 

Mr. Stuart.—I beg to state also that 
my indisposition was extreme on that 
day. 1 hope on some future day to 
have an opportunity of addressing the 
Court again, and of speaking to more 
purpose. 

r. WasBorouGH.—It has been at- 
tempted to be shown that Mr. Stuart 
had given contradictory characters of 
Chundoo Loll ; but it was satisfactorily 
explained, that what were supposed to 
be Mr. Stuart’s own opinions, were, in 
fact, those of the Resident at Hydera- 
bad, which he had quoted. I cannot 
conceive upon what grounds it is, that 
Mr, Stuart has been accused of any 
thing like an unfair or vexatious oppo- 
sition to the views of the Marquis of 
Hastings: f think his whole conduct 
bas been of the most upright and ho- 
nourable character. In his minute of 
the 10th Nov, 1819, after describing 
the situation in which the Nizam’s 
territories had been placed by the influ. 
ence of the House of Palmer and Co,, I 
find the following passage :— 

©] had, indeed, lndaleed in more pro- 
pitious anticipations. I had cherished 





(r) Mr. Wasborough must be of some 
other school; for this doctrine could 
never have been learnt from the practice 
of the Court he was addressing. The 
very Chairman himself (one of the most 
modest and honourable of men) finds 
the situation alluded to so far from pain- 
ful, that he takes every possible occasion 
to throw himself on the mercy of the 
Court, for the very purpose of asking 
their approbation ; aud never fails, of 
cowrse, to receive it, ‘ 


the hope that, by a more equable and 
benign exertion of our influence, we 
might extend the blessings of order and 
justice to the whole country; that we 
might thus redeem the British Govern- 
ment from the odium of tolerating, ia 
dominions where our power and influ- 
ence are confessedly uncontrollable, evils 
of maladministration, which I'believe to 
be as great as any that prevailed in the 
worst of the Native Governments, which 
it is the boast of our policy to have cor- 
rected, 

* | am very sensible of the difficulty of 
such reforms, when they are to be 
accomplished by the mere exertion of 
influence ; and [ am not over-credulous 
to the sudden ameliorations often as- 
cribed to that species of interposition : 
but I fear that in the Nizam's dominions 
the evil is too urgent to admit of choice. 
‘The Resident at a former period has de- 
clared, that the utter ruin of the country 
can be averted only by the direct assump- 
tion of it; and if we are not prepared to 
resort to that extremity, the attempt to 
correct. the most prominent abuses by 
the exertion of our influence, seems to 
be the only practicable alternative.” 


In another of Mr. Stuart’s minutes, 
dated 10th June 1820, after alluding tu 
a letter from the Resident at Hydera- 
bad, conveying the proposition that 
the Government should sanction the 
sixty-lac loan, he makes use of the 
following eagvage — 

‘The papers submitted by the Resi- 
dent afford no information with respect 
to the rate of interest or other advan- 
tages stipulated by the House, so as to 
enable this Government to judge how 
far the arrangement may be an econo- 
mical and beneficial one for the Nizam’s 
Government, 

“In my minute of the 10th of Novem- 
ber last, recorded on the proceedings of 
the Ist of January 1820 following, I ad- 
vanced objections against this Govern- 
ment sanctioning a former pecuniary 
arrangement between the Nizam’s Go- 
vernment and the House of Messrs. Wil- 
liam Palmer and Co., upon the ground 
of the same defect of information which 
I have remarked on the present occasion, 
The Board will infer, that J must enter- 
tain objections to the present proposition 
ora insurmountable. My objections, 
indeed, have acquired increased force 
from the great and eee growit 
extension of Messrs.William Palmer an 
Co.'s pecuniary concerns with his High- 
ness’ Government. 

I ask whether this can be called an 
irregular opposition? If, as has been 
insinuated, Mr. Stuart’s object had 
been merely to thwart the Marquis of 
Hastings, it would have been sufficient 
for him from his seat in Council to have 
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given a vote against the proposition, 
without, as he did, stating his grounds 
for opposing it. It was, doubtless, an 
important question. Mr. Stuart had 
felt it to be so, and was anxious to re- 
cord his opinion on the subject. When 
a difference of opinion prevails, and 
one of the parties gives a reason for 
that difference, it cannot be considered 
otherwise than as a constitutional op- 
position, out of which great bencfit 
always arises. 

With due submission to another hon. 
Proprietor, (Sir C. Forbes,) who on 
Friday spoke last but one in the de- 
bate, I beg leave to offer an obser- 
vation or two. It would be presump- 
tuous in me to enter into an argument 
on the question of the rate of interest 
with a gentleman of his experience in 
matters of that kind ; but 1 beg to sub- 
mit one question which arises out of 
his own statement. The hon. Baronet, 
in endeavouring to show that the sixty- 
Jac loan was not a good and beneficial 
transaction for the House of Palmer 
and Co., produced a paper, and said, 
“*T will show you where thirty-four 
per cent. was gained in a transaction 
at Bombay.” But how did he make it 
out? By adding to the profits eight per 
cent. which arose from the difference 
of exchange. That is not exactly in- 
terest. (Hear.) I may be wrong, but 
that is my opinion. If you take eight 
from thirty-four, twenty-six is left, 
which I say was the real amount of 
interest. (s)° But there is likewise 
this difference between the transactiow 
alluded to by the hon. Baronet, and 
that in which the House of Palmer en- 
gaged, that the former was not a luan, 
as the latter was intended to be. It 
was merely a purchase of money, made 
by the Government of Bombay. The 
Government said, ** We want so much 





(s) Mr. Wasborough has some skill in 
arithmetic, no doubt, because it is not 
every man who can subtract 8 from 34, 
and find the true remainder. But still, 
even his powers have their limit, for he 
has clearly not discovered that 26 was 
more than 24; though men who could 
not perform the more difficult operation 
above mentioned, would easily determine 
this. The object of Sir Charles Forbes 
was to show that the Company itself had 
paid a larger interest than that which 
it had complained of as exorbitant in 
the Nizam: he had paid twenty-four ; 
and by Mr. Wasborough’s nice and ac- 
curate calculation, the Company paid 
twenty-six. Sir Charles’ position is, 
therefore, as well proved as if the latter 
rate were thirty-six, 
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money, and we will pay so much for 
it.” (Mlaugh.) I believe I am cor- 
rect. (¢) Government gave bills for 
the money, which were tangible secu- 
rities. It should also be recollected, 
that this was a transaction for one year 
only. If, indeed, it had extended over 
a series of years, the rate of interest 
always continuing the same,.then, 
indeed, it would have heen a fair ob- 
ject of comparison. 1 do not think it 
fair, however, to select a transaction 
which continued for only one year, and 
was entered into under circumstances 
of immediate exigency,—when I be- 
lieve a hostile power was advancing on 
Bombay, aud it was likely to be taken, 
—and apply it as the hon. Baronet has 
done. f think that the hon. Baronet 
said that he would not have liked to 
enter into such a transaction as that in 
which the House of Palmer and Co, 
had engaged ; that it was not a bene- 
ficial one, and indeed that it was any 
thing but that. In reference to this 
point, | may beg leave to observe, that 
before Sir William Rumbold entered 
into the partnership, he wrote to hig 
friend, Mr. De tr. at Madras, ask- 
ing his opinion of the proposed specu- 
lation ; to which Mr, be Fries replied 
in the following terms :— 

‘ My pear Sirn:—I was favoured, 
four days ago, with your letter of the 
6th ultimo. I shall with pleasure im- 
part to. you my frank and sincere 
sentiments on the subject of your com- 
munication, and with perfect unresery- 
edness, on the same condition that you 
required it of me, namely, that whatever 
I may say on the subject, it is to be con- 





(t) The diffidence of this speaker is 
instructive. He is a true example of 
the extent to which scepticism may be 
carried. A difference of exchange, hé 
says, is not interest: he may be wrong ; 
but that is his opinion. Admirable mo- 
desty! Neither, perhaps, is a bonus in- 
terest, strictly considered, but the eight. 
lac bonus on the Hyderabad loan, has 
been always so considered. Again : his 
notions of buying money by bills is so 
new even to himself, that he is not quite 
sure of its accuracy. He believes he is 
correct; but he is evidently afraid to 
assume it as certain. The Bombay Go- 
vernment gave twenty-six per cept. in- 
terest, and good bills for the principal, 
which was a tangible security: the Hy- 
derabad Government gave daettn per 
cent, on tunkahs for the interest and prin- 
cipal, with a promise of a bonus, which 
was !never realized! Mr. Wasborough 
thinks the former a less advantageous 
bargain than the latter: such is his pro< 
ficiency in arithmetic !, 
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sidered eotirely confidential, and intend- 
ed only for your own private information 
aud guidance. 

‘ There could be no doubt of Messrs. 
W. Pahner and Co. carrying on a bene- 
ficial trade at Hyderabad, and I believe, 
as far as the nature of it will admit, the 
risk not great, compared to many other 
branches of trade. I have had several 
opportunities, from my intercourse and 
transactions with a gentleman of re- 
spectability and fortune who had been 
long resident at Hyderabad, to obtain a 
knowledge of the commerce of that city, 
and my candid opinion is, that if you can 
be admitted into the House of William 
Palmer and Co., and allowed at the same 
time to keep and remain at Calcutta in 
your present employ, you should by all 
means accept Mr. John Palmer's offer ; 
in which case I should advise you, in 
order torender the concern beneficial to 
you, you ought to advance a capital of 
two to three lacs of rupees, for from my 
knowledge of the trausactions of that 
House at Hyderabad, it will require your 
carrying that sum into the Firm, to make 
it an object of advantage to you.’ (w) 

A proposition has been advanced, 
that this question should be compro- 
mised by the Court’s agreeing to an- 
other amendment. The hon. Proprietor 
opposite, (Mr. Dixon,) who on the pre- 
sent occasion has deserted this side of 
the House, was the first to throw out a 
hint of this kind. The hon. Proprietor 
compared the original motion and the 
amendment to the Duke of Bridgewa- 
ter’s canal and the river Irwell, which 
ran side by side to a certain point, and 
then diverged. I will carry the simile 
further:—If the canal should be tvo 
full, the superabundant waters will rua 
into the river, which will then overflow 
the country. 

Mr. Dixon.—It is the river which 
feeds the canal, and not the canal the 
river. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Wassporovucn.—lI feel I have 
committed a mistake, but I will get 
out of it. The hon. Proprietor says that 
the river feeds the canal. (Qvestion.) 
I am coming tothe question, Whether 
the canal overflows the river, or the 
river the canal, in either case the con- 
sequeuces will be the same. I think 
that whether the original question or 





(u) This letter has no reference what- 
ever to the loan in question, nor to any 
other loan ; but to a profit to be made 
on transactions of commerce and trade. 
Mr. Wasborough either did not read, or 
could not have understood the meaning 
of the document produced by him as 
proof of a fact to which it has not even 
the most distant alJusion | 


the motion be carried, in either case 
no reflection will be cast on the Mar- 
quis of Hastings; and I think I can 
show grounds for that opinion. Thanks 
were voted to his Lordship by the 
Court of Directors on the 18th May 
1820, and by the Court of Proprietors 
on the 29th May 1622. 

The Cnarrman.—lI beg to inform the 
hon. Proprietor that both the votes 
took place in 1622. 

Mr. WasporouGn.—That makes the 
better for my argument. ‘The first 
condemnatory despatch addressed to 
his Lordship by the Court of Directors, 
was written on the 4th May 1820, 
which was two years before they voted 
him their thanks. Then what deduc- 
tiou do I draw from this? Why, that 
the transaction to which the despatches 
refer, was considered by the Court of 
Directors as an insulated affair staud- 
ing out of the general course of his 
Lordship’s administration, upon which 
they had bestowed their praise. The 
vote of thanks having passed, the 
transactions at Hyderabad cannot be 
brought forward as matter of accusa- 
tion against his Lordship. But though 
it was not proposed to found any charge 
against the Marquis of Hastings with 
respect to these transactions, they 
surely might be alleged, as a proof 
that his Lordship had not, in every 
particular of his administration, been 
guided by that sound policy which 
characterized it as a whole. If we 
shall lay down the position that, be- 
cause a man’s conduct is meritorious 
generally, he should not be censured 
upon any particular poiut, this Court, 
and the Court of Directors, would be 
deprived of the power of duly appre- 
ciating the acts of their servants ; and 
the rewards which were bestowed with- 
out discrimination were not those which 
an honourable man would be desirous 
to receive. ( Hear.) 

I will consider the transactions to 
which the despatches refer, and make 
a few observations upon them. The 
first transaction is the establishment of 
the House. Mr. W. Palmer goes to 
Bengal to obtain leave to form a com- 
mercial establishment at Hyderabad, 
for the purpose, as he stated, of carry- 
ing on banking business, and to-en- 
gage in the purchase of timber in the 
forests of the Godavery for ship-build- 
ing. These objects appeared on the 
face of them to be very proper, and 
the Government granted the license ; 
and the Court of Directors, upon being 
informed of what bad been done, sanc- 
tioned it with their approbation, Two 
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years afterwards they apply to the Go- 
vernment, and for what? To be ab- 
solved from the consequences of their 
wrong-doing for two years. During 
the two years the House had been esta- 
blished, they had not only been lending 
money to a Native Prince, in contra- 
vention of a positive act of Parliament ; 
but had also been taking a higher rate 
of interest than was allowed by law. (v) 
The question of interest has been a 
great deal agitated. 1 do not know 
whether it be customary to take such 
a high rate of interest in India, but [ 
do not think it very proper. In con- 
sequence of a variety of transactions 
with Native Princes, which led to dis- 
astrous consequences, an act of Par- 
liament was passed, by which the 
amount of interest to be taken was 
restricted to 12 per cent. Provisions of 
that act were subsequently made to ex- 
tend to the provinces, without, how- 
ever, dissolving the bargains which 
had been contracted previous to its 
enactment. I will here allude to a 
point which has not yet, £ believe, 
been toucbed upon in the course of 
this debate. The law of India is very 
particular with respect to the mode of 
obtaining redress against parties who 
engage in illegal transactions of this 
nature. If Mr. W. Palmer had been 
born in wedlock, the law might have 
something like a hold on him; but if 
not, he and the whole of his partners 
could set the law of India at defiance. 
1 do not make the assertion from any 
knowledge of my own. If lam wrong, 
Iam misled by what is contained in 
this book, The case was submitted to 
Mr. Fergusson, the Adyocate-General, 
and his opinion is contained in the fol- 
lowing letter : 

‘To GeorGeE Swinton, Esq., Secretary 

to the Government. 

Sir.—l. In reply to your letter of the 
3d inst., I have the honour to state, for 
the purpose of being submitted to the 
Right Honourable the Governor-General 
in Council, that British-born subjects 
offending against the provision of the 
Act 37th Geo, LIL, cap. 142, sec. 28, al- 
though the offence be committed out of 
the Company’s territories, aud by per- 
sons residing out-of those territories, 





(v) In this they had the example of 
the Company to justify them, as well as 
the universal practice of all India. Be- 
sides which, it is still matter of doubt 
whether any rate of interest, be it ever 
so high, is contrary to law in India 
beyond the limits of the Company's ter- 
ritories, 
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may be prosecuted in his Majesty’s 
Courts in India, when they can be made 
amenable to the process of such Courts, 
There might, of course, be difliculties in 
procuring the attendance of witnesses to 
prove the offence, our Courts having no 
power to compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses residing in a foreign territory. 

2. I am of opinion, that the misde- 
meanour in question, namely, lending 
money, aud taking a higher rate of inte- 
rest than twelve per cent. per annum, 
whether to individuals or to Native 
Princes, cannot be considered an offence 
of that heinous description, which, ac- 
cording to the usages of Europe, or the 
general principles of public law, would 
justify the British Government in apply- 
ing to the Government of the foreign 
state in which the offence had been 
committed, to seize and surrender up 
the offenders. 

3. The terms, ‘* subjects of his Ma- 
jesty in the East-Indies,” as construed 
by the Supreme Court, are held to in- 
clude, not only his Majesty’s European 
subjects, but all persons, sons of British 
fathers, born in wedlock in the East- 
Jnudies, without regard to the description 
or country of the mother; Bes panees 
born out of wedlock, although the sons 
of British fathers, atid born within the 
Company’s territories, have been held 
not to be included within the terms 
** British subjects,” or ‘* subjects of his 
Majesty,” which are used indifferently 
throughout the Acts of Parliament. 

4. With respect to the liability. of 
country-born partners of a mercantile or 
banking-house to. punishment, for cou- 
travening the statutes referred to, and 
on which the law authorities at home 
appear to be doubtful, I am decidedly of 
opinion, that persons of that description 
are not liable to prosecution or punish- 
ment for any such Acts. 

I have, &e. 
R. C. Fercusson, 
Advocate-General. 
Fort-William, Oct. 13, 1823. 

In the course of the investigation of 
these transactions, Mr. Palmer set up 
this plea: He said, “1 am a subject 
of the Nizam, and you cannot touch 
me.”” I am borne out in stating the 
fact, by a paragraph in a letter from 
the Resideut at Hyderabad, to be found 
in page 246 of the Papers, which is as 
follows :— 

‘ T understand from good authority, 
that Mr. W. Palmer, in forwarding the 
Minister’s letters, pretended that he did 
so as a subject of the Nizam's Goveru- 
ment, bound to attend to its wishes. 
‘This plea was disingenuous, and might 
be termed ungrateful, as throwing off, 
for an unworthy purpose, the sovereignty 
of the British Government, to which he 
owes every thing,’ 


(Signed) 
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TI think that extract establishes my 
assertion. I maintain, therefore, that 
with respect to this and other circum- 
stances, there has been much chica- 
nery on the part of the House of Palmer 
and Co. The Government was not 
cognizant of the peculiar situation in 
which he was placed by the laws of 
India. Mr. Palmer argued thus: ‘* | 
will obtain the support of British influ- 
ence in our transactions with Native 
Princes, but when the day of reckon- 
ing shall come, I can be the scape- 
goat for the House; I will set the Bri- 
tish Government at defiance; I was 
not born in wedlock; I am a subject 
of the Nizam, and let them touch me 
if they dare.’”” When we come to the 
consideration of the sixty-lac loan, Ll 
must confess that there are some cir- 
cumstances connected with that tran- 
saction, which do appear to me capable 
of being brought to bear upon this im- 
portant question. I do not know whe- 
ther or not I am entitled to quote from 
a book, which professes to be a sum- 
mary of the Marquis of Hastings’s ad-- 
ministration in India. (Cries of Hear.) 
If I am so entitled I will. But before 
I do that, I will read an extract from 
one of his Lordship’s minutes. We all 
know the connexion which subsisted 
between his Lordship and Sir W. Rum- 
bold, aud I think he was right in en- 
deavouring to do him all the benefit 
that he could fairly do; but when it 
became a question between his private 
inclination to do good, and his public 
duty to be performed, | think be should 
have shown more firmness. If I were 
to sum up his character ina few words, 
1 think those used with reference to 
Chundoo Loll in these Papers would be 
very pat if applied to his Lordship, 
viz. ‘* that his private viftues were the 
worst part of his character.”” The in- 
terpretation which I put upon that 
phrase is this: That he knew what 
was right to be dove, but had not cou- 
rage to do it; that he was in fact too 
good-tempered and obliging in following 
the wishes of others. Here is a minute 
in his Lordship’s own handwriting, in 
which he states that he cannot do his 
duty as Governor-General—and why ? 
Because of his connexion with Sir W. 
Rumbold. In one of his Lordship’s 
minutes, dated 17th June, 1820, is the 
following passage :— 

©*That the loan must be advantageous 
to the House of W. Palmer and Co., can- 
not be questionable, as otherwise they 
would have no inducement to listen to 
the applications of the Minister. A per- 
sop, in whor I take a very lively con- 
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cern, from his having married @ ward of 
mine, brought up nearly as if she had 
been my daughter, is a partner in that 
House. The degree in which his inte- 
rest is engaged in the proposed transac- 
tion, might, witheut my being conscious 
of the bias, warp my judgment. I shall, 
therefore, forbear taking part in the de- 
cision of Council ; but it is incumbent on 
me to define some inadyertencies which 
must attend it.’ 


Had his Lordship stopped there— 
had he withdrawn from the Council, 
and taken no share in the proceeding 
from the amiable motive which he 
stated, he would have been free from 
all imputation; but he was greatly to 
blame in afterwards abandoning his 
resolution and returning to the Coun- 
cil. The account which his Lordship 
gives of the motives which induced 
him to adopt the latter course of pro- 
ceeding, appears to me to be, not so 
much a defence of an act which he 
thought right, as the best excuse that 
could be made for an act which he 
knew to be wrong. I find this account 
at the conclusion of his Lordship’s mi- 
nute of the 14th July 1820, in the fol- 
lowing words :— 

* As the matter now stands, Iam ina 
dilemma. Either I must abandon the 
principle which I at the outset adopted, 
of non-iuterference, or I must leave Ra- 
jab Chundoo Loll to feel himself deserted 
in the first hazardous step taken by him, 
through compliance with the instigation 
of this Government. His now forbear- 
ing to carry into effect those reductions 
which he had announced, would he a 
triumph to his powerful adversaries, of 
such mischievous consequence, that I 
should be hopeless of bringing about any 
reform in the Nizam’s administration, 
unless by measures, on our part, bearing 
an odious character of violence. L can- 
not hesitate in my choice. I must re- 
tract my profession, acknowledging that 
I was wrong, in ever letting a personal 
consideration induce me to. withdraw 
inyself from any part of my public duty.’ 

I take this to be an evidence that his 
Lordship sacrificed his public duty on 
that occasion. The sixty-lac loan was 
negotiated at Calcutta in 1820, I do 
not recollect on what day the requisi- 
tion was made, but an interval of thirty 
days took place between the requisi- 
tion, and the granting of the loan. If 
a messenger had been employed in the 
interval to go between Calcutta and 
Hyderabad, no communication could 
have taken place. The opinion of the 
Advocate-General was taken on the 
question of lending the money out of the 
treasury, and he decided against the le- 
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gality of it. The question then is, what 
was the situation of the money-market 
of Calcutta at the time? The Marquis 
of Hastings, in bis ‘ Summary,’ states, 
that on the 13th April 1821, only a 
year after the loan was contracted, the 
cash in the Company's treasury ex- 
ceeded all its debts. In 1814, a loan 
was contracted for the Government at 
the rate of ten per cent., and another 
at six per cent. I have aright to as- 
sume that the Company’s pecuniary 
affairs went on improving from that 
period up to 1821, The Nepaul war, | 
admit, was the source of great ex- 
pense, and here I also admit the great 
and eminent qualities which the noble 
Marquis displayed, not only with re- 
spect to that transaction, but through- 
ont his whole administration, for 
which he is fairly entitled to every 
credit. But to come back to this loan 
transaction.—If a simple man, like 
myself, were to ask the hon. Baronet 
(Sir C. Forbes) to lend me sixty-lacs 
of rupees, and if he were to consent to 
do so, would I not look at the money- 
market, and see that the terms were 
not exorbitant. In my opinion, it would 
have been wise in the Governor-Gene- 
ral to have lent money from the trea- 
sury to relieve the Nizam from his 
difficulties, In cases of emergency, 
and where the interests of the empire 
were concerned, the Governor-General 
had a carte-blanche to supersede any 
Act of Parliament. The relief of the 
Nizam was a laudable object, and one 
which concerned the interest of the 
Company; and, therefore, he would 
have been justified in lending money 
from the treasury at not nearly so high 
a rate of interest as that which the 
Nizam paid to the House of Palmer 
and Co.(#) This loan is a very com- 
plicated transaction. If a merchant 
goes upon ’Change here for a loan, he 
pays more or less, according to the va- 
Jue of the security which he can give. 
The transaction is an open one. But 
here, Messrs. Palmer and Co, are to 
advance sixty rupees. (‘ Sixty lacs of 
rupees.”’) Oh! sixty laes is it? That 

(x) This is curious logic, indeed. Be- 
cause in a case of imminent DANGER to 
the state, a Governor-General may dis- 
regard an Act of Parliament on his own 
responsibility ; therefore, says Mr. Was- 
borough, he may do so when the 1N- 
TERESTs of the Company are concerned, 
Those who urge, as a charge against 
Palmer aud Co., that they have disre- 

ded an Act of Parliament, now impute 
‘lame to the Gov ernor-General, because 
he did no? do so, 
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shows my ignorance.(y) (4 laugh.) 
They ask permission to do this from 
the Government, and the Government 
naturally asks what they were to get 
by the transaction, to which they reply 
that they would not tell.(z) Ifa man 
wanted to raise money on an estate in 
Wales, or on houses in London, would 
not the amount of interest be the first 
point to be decided, and then the deeds 
and conveyances would be submitted 
to lawyers, and if the security were 
found to be good, the money would be 
lent? But, in the loan to the Nizam, 
the amount of profit was kept a se- 
cret, as well as the time it was to be 
paid off. The late Resident at Hyde- 
rabad, Mr. Russell, in the course of 
his powerful, able, and I will say, ele- 
gant speech, said that it was to be paid 
off in twelve years. 

Mr. RusseLi.— =} beg pardon for in- 
terrupting the hon. Proprietor, but [ 
am not aware of having ever said so. 
-I do not recollect it, and I apprehend 
that I could not, because it is not the 
fact. 

Mr. Wasnorovucu.—I beg pardon 
for having misunderstood the hon. Pro- 
prietor ; I thought he had said so. I 
think the manner in which the license 
to raise the money was granted, is ex- 
tremely loose and indefinite. I feel 
bound, however, to state, that what- 
ever may have been the unfairness 
subsequently to the granting of the 
license, | think nothing is more evi- 
dent than that at the time his Lordship 
sanctioned the sixty-lac loan, however 
wrong he might be in judgment, he 
was actuated by the best motives, 
Whether his Lordship was imposed on 
1 cannot say ; but certainly bis motives 
appear to have been correct. He states 
that the license was to be granted for 
the purpose of relieving the Nizam’s 
necessities. That was a good object, 
It certainly appears from this blue 
book, that there had been previous pe- 





(vy) Nothing more was wanting to do 
this than had been said before; but Mr, 
Wasborough has, at least, the virtue of 
=a 

) They never were asked the pre- 
clee terms, nor did they ever refuse to 
name them. It was the ignorance of 
the Bengal Government and their Ac- 
countant-General that led to all the mis- 
conceptions on this subject. Every house 
of business in Calcutta knew the rate of 
interest paid and received by them, as 
well as by the Natives, at Hyderabad and 
other cities of the interior of India. The 
members of the Government alone were 
ignorant of these notorious facts, 
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cuhiary transactions between the House 
of Palmer and Co. and the Nizam, and 
that oneof the objects of the loan was ta 
payoffsome unbalanced accounts.If that 
fact had been known to his Lordship, 
it might have excited his suspicion, 
but it was not; and the objects for 
which the loan was stated to be raised, 
appeared proper. It appears from Sir 
William Rumbold’s own confession, 
in his letter to the Chairman, that the 
debt due to the House was twenty: five 
lacs of rupees ; and he says: ‘‘ This, 
therefore, was the sum due by the 
Minister to the House when the opera- 
tion of the loan began, aud not a sin- 
gle rupee was unsanctioned balance.” 
When the amount of bonus was like- 
wise deducted, there remained only 
twenty-six lacs of rupees to be paid to 
the Nizam. With respect to the in- 
terest, there appears to have been 
something like deception practised. In 
making up the accounts, the first item 
after the balance is the credit which 
the House gives themselves for a bonus 
of eight lacs of rupees. (Cries of No, 
no.) I should be sorry to state any 
thing which is not borne out by facts. 
I refer to page 661, where the following 
item is ta be found : 

*'To Rajah Chundoo Loll, compensa- 
tion on loan and premium on interest 
reduced, Rs. 600,000.” 

Mr. Russe_t—1 beg leave to state 
that the House debit, and do not credit 
themselves with that sum. Itis onthe 
debtor side of the account. 

Mr. Wassoroucn.—They debit him 
with it, and credit themselves. | offer, 
with great deference to tke Court, all 
my observatious on these Papers, and 
I would not think of setting up my 
opinion against that of a Gentleman 
whose infurmation and experience in 
these matters is so extensive.(a) I think 
the Company exhibited a great deal of 
shuffling about the interest; and I 
think that when the House wished to 
set themselves up as the reducers of 
the rate of interest in India, these cir- 
cumstances take from them all credit 
on that score. (Mr. Ainnaird asked, 
what circumstances?) 1 will read 
another short extract from his Lord- 
ship’s defence of his administration, 
which bears upon this transaction of 





(a) This is abandoning all the points 
in contention. Mr. Russell had already 
given his opinions on the other side; 
and if Mr.Wasborough would uot venture 
to set up his opinions against them, for 
what purpose was he speaking but to 
waste the time of the Court ? 
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the loan, in which I think his Lord- 
ship’s good nature was greatly imposed 
upon. (4 laugh.) | think I am doing 
great justice to the Marquis in putting 
the transaction on the best possible 
footing for bim. I am not desirous of 
detracting from the merit of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, and I think that his 
statue ought to stand in a niche of this 
room, His Lordship certainly had the 
good fortune to be seconded not only 
by the best civil servants, but by the 
best military officers that this country 
ever produced ; but he is entitled to all 
the credit of the successful transac tions 
which took place under his admiuistra- 
tion: for if he had good machines, he 
was entitied to praise for putting them 
in motion. (Hear, hear.) The noble 
Marquis, in his ‘Summary,’ says, 
that in his passage up the Ganges he 
was met by Saadut-Ali, the Sovereign 
Oude, who pressed him to take eight 
lacs of rupees as a gift, which his 
Lordship refused, but accepted them 
as a loan. 1 am not called upon to 
give an opinion as to whether it was 
judicious or not fora Governor-General 
to contract a loan with a Native Prince. 
I will leave that question to be decided 
by persons who have better opportuni- 
ties of judging of the policy of the mea- 
sure. His Lordship further states, that 
eight lacs more were added to the loan, 
and the rate of interest paid was six 
percent. When we find the Governor- 
General, about to enter on a war, 
could borrow money at six per cent., I 
am entitled to say, that the credit of 
the Bengal Government was such as 
to enable it to borrow money at the 
same rate in time of peace, and at that 
rate they might have lent money to 
the Nizam. 

Sir C. ForBes.—That was a volun- 
tary loan. 

Mr. WasbporouGu.—True, it was a 
voluntary loan ; but [ cannot imagine 
that that circumstance would make 
such an important difference in the 
rate of interest. The rate of interest 
depends on the credit of the person 
borrowing. The hon. Bart., I have no 
doubt, would get money at two and a 
half per cent., whilst I should have to 
pay ten for it. The question of interest, 
I say, depends entirely on the security 
given.(b) (Laughter.) I see that Gen- 
tlemen are getting at me that way, but 





(6) Here is an admission of all that is 
asked ; for this simple fact must at last 
settle the whole question about exorbi- 
tant interest, though it should be de- 
bated for years, 
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I do not care. (A laugh.) A Gentleman 
who ought to be much better acquainted 
with these subjects than I, says, that 
money is worth whatever it will bring. 
My principle is, that if any benefit was 
to be obtained, it should be by the 
borrower, and not by the person who 
has the money lying idle in his 
pocket.(c) But in the case of this 
loan there was no competition, and, 
therefore, Messrs. Palmer aud Co. 
were enabled to make their own terms. 
Was not that sufficient to make a 
great difference in the rate of interest ? 
if L were to get the complete control 
of the money-market here, I could 
make what terms I pleased; and that 
this was the case with respect to 
Messrs. Palmer, is clearly proved by an 
extract from the Marquis of Hastings’ 
jetter to Sir William Rumbold : 

* My Dear Sir Win..iaM :—The account 
vou have given of the House of Palmer 
and Co. at Hyderabad, is very favourable, 
and certainly the details justify your in- 
clination for going to that city, in order 
to inspect the books. I enclose you a 
letter to the Resident, couched in terms 
which will ensure to you his attentions 
and most earnest good offices. The 
partners speculate, that you being one of 
the Firm will interest me in the welfare 
of the House, to a desree which may be 
materially beneficial to them : it is a fair 
and honest calculation. ‘The amount of 
advantage which the countenance of Go- 
vernment may bestow must be uncertain, 
as I apprehend it would flow ee 
from the opinion the Natives would en- 
tertain of the respect likely to be paid by 
their own Government to an establish- 
ment known to stand well in the favour 
of the Supreme Authority here. Perhaps 
a more distinct benefit may attend the 
Firm, from the consequent discourage- 
meut to competition with you, by any 
other British partnership, to which a 
similarly professed sanction would not 
be granted,’ (d) 


I say, that that passage justifies my 
remarks. I ask you, as merchants of 
London, whether this was a fair use of 
his Lordship’s authority? He here 
said to a person connected with him 
by marriage, that he would do so and 
so; that he would give the House the 
weight and sanction of his name, in 
order to enable him to speculate.(e) 
iis Lordship knew that the House, at 
the time they took Sir W. Rumbold 
into partnership, reckoned upon his 
influence with the Governor-General ; 
and this he calls ‘*a fair aud honest 
calculation.” 

It is not necessary, Sir, for me to 
argue on the question of corruption. 
All I will now contend for is, that the 
noble Marquis has beeu imposed upon 
by representations of the necessities of 
the Nizam’s Government; and, were 
I disposed, 1 might show that the par- 
ties who made this representation were 
anxious to effect the contract for the 
loan, in order to pay themselves their 
former balances.(f) ‘The noble Mar- 
quis gave his assent to the proceedings 
—I do not say that he was aware of the 
full intentious of the parties to the 
loan,—but he did give his sanction to 
the House of Palmer and Co, to enter 
into transactions Which ought never to 
have had existence. Was this, I will 
ask, such conduct as befitted the 
Governor-General of India? That is 
the question which ought to be con- 
sidered by the Court. Another point 
which has made a great impression on 
my mind, is, that Sir W. Rumbold, 
having married the ward of the noble 
Marquis, by whom he acquired very 
considerable property, which was vested 
in trustees, applies to him (the Mar- 
quis), to Know whether he might use 
the trust-money in his partnership 
transactions with Palmer aud Co. The 
Marquis of Hastings, in his letter of 





(c) In loans, as well as purchase and 
sale, there are always ¢iro parties to be 
bencfitted—the lender and seller by his 
profit, and the borrower and buyer by 
the use he makes of the money or goods. 
A transaction in which the benefit is all 
on one side, is generally an unjust one. 

(d) The disingenuousness, not to say 
dishonesty, of stopping short at this 
word, when only three lines remain to 
complete the letter, and these such as to 
give it an entirely different meaning from 
that assumed by the speaker—is in- 
tolerable, and deserves the severest cen- 
sure. The noble Lord continued to say : 
** It is on the ground of service to the 
Nizam, at the request of our Resident, 
that I have consented to let the good 
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wishes of Government for this establish- 
ment be signified. No NEW EsraBLIsH- 
MENT COULD HAVE SUCH A PLEA.” Here 
is the whole clue to the transaction, 
which makes it at once honourable and 
intelligible; yet these few lines are 
alone omitted. No voluntary confessions 
which Mr. Wasborough may make of his 
ignorance, will explain away a garbling 
like this. 

(e) A more abominable perversion than 
this, of the plain facts of the case from 
their true and simple meaning, we never 
had the shame to witness. 

(f) Even supposing this to be true, 
what more laudable or honest than any 
man desiring the debts in his books to 
be cleared off ? 

O 
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November 20, 1614, answers in the 
negative, and gives it as his opinion, 
that the trust-money could be laid out 
in no other way than in the purchase 
of Government securities. The hon. 
Bart, pressed on the attention of the 
noble Marquis, that the transactions 
with the House would be extremely 
lucrative, and he proposed borrowing 
the sum which he was to advance for 
his share in the Firm. The Marquis, 
in his reply, says : 

* You talk of borrowing the sum 
which you are to advance for a share in 
the Firm. How can you do that without 
security to pledge? Your own money 
cannot be made that security, because 
that would be to subject it to the very 
risk which Sir E. East regarded as il- 
legal.’ 

It appears, however, that Sir W. 
Rumbold did borrow the money, and at 
twelve per cent., which is the highest 
rate of interest allowed by law ; and it 
may be presumed that he would not 
have borrowed at such a rate if he did 
not believe that he was likely to make 
a great deal more by the business of 
the Firm of Palmer and Co.(g) Sir 
Edward East, as I have just stated, had 
given his opinion to the Governor- 
General, that such an application of the 
money of his former ward would not 
be legal. If the noble Marquis knew 
this, as the trustee for Lady Rumbold, 
how, I will ask, could he be ignorant 
of it as Governor-General ? ( Laughter.) 

I feel obliged to the Court for the 
patient attention which it has granted 
me; and the best return I can make 
for it will be, to shorten the few obser- 
vations which I have still to make. It 
appears to me, Sir, that by agreeing to 
the amendment, we shall not reflect 
on the conduct of the Marquis of 
Hastings, nor expunge from the records 
of the Court those deservedly high 
praises which have been bestowed upon 





(g) Perhaps Mr. Wasborough’s igno- 
rance of Indian affairs may prevent his 
knowing, that the India Company bor- 
row money at three and four per cent., 
and by employing it in their monopolies 
of opium, salt, tea, and other commodi- 
ties, make, in every instance, more than 
100 per cent. of profit on each, and in- 
crease the price of the commodities 
themselves by these monopolies some- 
times as high as 1000 per cent. above the 
natural cost of production! This is the 
moderation of the men who now con- 
demn others for borrowing on good 
security at twelve per cent., aud lending 
it at eighteen on a security which proves 
to be utterly worthless ! 
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him. He has been Gov.-General and 
Commander-in-Chief for several years, 
and he discharged the duties of those 
high stations nobly. I speak of the 
general course of his administration ; 
but at the time the vote of the Court 
of Proprietors was agreed to, approving 
of his general conduct, these transac- 
tions were not known to the extent with 
which we are now acquainted with 
them. I will ask any hon. Proprietor, 
does he doubt the information contain- 
ed in the large blue book which has 
been laid before the Court? If there 
be any reason to believe that the indi- 
viduals who supplied the documents 
contained in that book, have given 
wrong information, calculated to mis- 
lead the Company, then, of course, 
no proceedings of any kind can be 
founded on them; but if the book is 
unimpeached and unimpeachable, (and 
that it is unimpeachable I am disposed 
to contend, for I cannot bring myself 
to believe that any man, much less a 
man of the high character which Sir 
C. Metcalfe has hitherto sustained, 
could be so lost to honour as to supply 
documents which he knew to be false ;) 
but I repeat, if the documents before 
us are correct, we can come to no 
other conclusion than that which has 
been very properly stated in the amend- 
ment. 

There is one remark which I would 
make on the subject of pecuniary tran- 
sactions with Native Princes, It is well 
known that such transactions by Bri- 
tish subjects are ever objectionable, on 
account of the subsequent trouble and 
embarrassment which they create to 
the Company at home, as well as to 
the Government abroad. It was only 
the other day, that the report of the 
Rajah of Tanjore’s affairs was present- 
ed to the House of Commons. The 
reports on the subject of the Nabob of 
Arcot’s affairs, have already amounted 
to seventy-nine, and in all probability 
will amount to seventy-nine more, be- 
fore the whole are brought to a con- 
clusion, These complicated proceed- 
ings arose from the disposition of the 
Native Governments to raise money at 
any rate, and by any means. To re- 
medy or prevent such evils in future, 
an Act was passed in the year 1773, to 
prevent the taking of a higher rate of 
interest, in any money transactions in 
India, than twelve per cent.; and in 
the year 1797, in which all pecuniary 
transactions between British sub- 
jects and Native Princes in India, 
were declared illegal, at any rate of 
interest, unless with the sanction, in 
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writing, of the Governor-General in 
Council, subject of course to the sub- 
sequent approval or rejection of the 
Court here at home. For we are here 
as the House of Commons, having the 
general superintendence of the public 
affairs of the Company. Now, | will 
ask whether, if such high interests are 
illegal, and if such transactions are to 
be countenanced only in cases of ur- 
gent necessity, is it right that they 
should be allowed to continue without 
check or control? (Question.) An hon. 
Proprietor has said, that this would be 
attended with difficulty; but still it 
ought to be attempted. It is of im- 
portance sufficient to engage the most 
serious consideration of the Court, and 
every means should be resorted to, to 
yut it down. It has been said, as I 

ave before remarked, that the amend- 
ment will implicate the Marquis of 
Hastings: 1] deny that it will. Poste- 
rity, in years to come, will judge of 
the results of the noble Marquis’s go- 
vernment in India. ‘They cannot be 
affected by the present vote. That 
vote (I mean the affirmative of the 
amendment) bas been forced on the 
Court by those who introduced the 
original motion. It is not intended by 
it to impute any corrupt motive to the 
noble Marquis. Hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite seem to think it does ; but here 
we are at issue, and on this point | 
will meet them. I contend that it will 
leave the recorded praises of the noble 
Marquis untouched,—praises such as 
had seldom before been given to any 
man in his situation. But what is 
proposed, if the original motion should 
be carried, and the noble Lord’s cha- 
racter cleared from all imputation? Is 
it not intended to increase the com- 
pensation for his services ?>—That was 
in the requisition. (Cries of No, no.) 
In the way in which I view the amend- 
ment, it does not appear to me that 
there is any disposition in the Court of 
Directors to accuse the noble Marquis ; 
but it is very natural for the Directors 
not to wish to allow their proceedings 
to be called in question.( 4) (Laugh- 
ter.) 

I will now leave the question, with 
this remark ; that if I thought, in vot- 
ing for the amendment, I should be 
casting any censure on the character 





(h) No doubt, extremely natural ; but 
quite as natural that other people should 
also like to escape an animadversion. Mr. 
Wasborough, however, must exhibit less 
of folly than he has here done, before 
that privilege will be accorded to him. 
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of the Marquis of Hastings, or any 
imputation of corrupt motives, I should 
be sorry to give such a vote. The 
amendment will, however, have no 
such effect. It is not meant as an at- 
tack on him, but as a fair defence of 
the proceedings of the Court of Diree- 
tors from all imputation, 

Mr. Dixon.—I think it necessary to 
defend myself from the imputation of 
inconsistency which 1 conceive bas 
been cast upon me by the last speaker, 
I appeal to the Chairman whether I 
have not always been in the habit of 
sitting on this side of the Court. 

Mr. Wasnorouca, in explanation, 
denied having intended to say any 
thing which could be personally of- 
fensive to the hon. Proprietor. 

Sir CuaRtes Forwes addressed the 
Court, in explanation of what he had 
stated on a former day, about the rate 
of interest paid by Government on one 
occasion, when it had advertised for 
tenders for taking ‘ae Company’s 
paper for cash. What he stated was, 
that 100 rupees were offered and 
accepted, for 120 paper-money; that 
the paper-money bore an interest of 
six per cent., and a further sum of 
eight per cent. was allowed for differ- 
ence of exchange between Bombay and 
Calcutta: making, in all, thirty-four 
per cent. in one year. It was true, that 
Government were obliged, soon after, 
to open their treasury all over India at 
twelve per cent., and get two-and-six- 
pence sterling for the Bengal rupee. + 

General Tuornron.—Many of the 
points, Sir, which have been mooted, 
may be very useful to the interests of 
the Company in other respects, but I 
do not see how they bear upon the 
question immediately before the Court. 
To some of the allegations which have 
been made, I scarcely know what an~ 
swer to make. I have ever had a high 
respect for the character of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, and that respect is 
not in any degree diminished by any 
thing | bave heard in the course of the 
present debate respecting him. The 
noble Marquis has been accused of 
favouritism. I believe there is some 
ground for such a charge, but it was 
not favouritism to Sir W. Rumbold, as 
1 shall be able to show before I sit 
down. Before 1 proceed any further 
on the subject, I cannot help remark- 
ing on the unfairness and want of can- 
dour which had marked the conduct of 
hon. Proprietors on this occasion, in 
finding constructive faults in the con- 
duct of Lord Hastings, by disjointing 
sentences, and taking partial extracts 
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of particular documents. Surely this 
is not an ingenuous or manly way of 
getting up a charge against any hu- 
man bemg. Why, upon such a prin- 
ciple, any writings—even the Sacred 
Scriptures, may be tortured into a 
meaning which was never intended. 
The Court knows that celebrated pas- 
sage in Scripture,—‘ The fool saith in 
his heart there is no God.” Suppose I 
were to divide the sentence, and take 
only the latter part, would it not be 
most unfair to quote it as a text of 
Scripture in proof that there was no 
God? (i) Yet it is not, it seems, un- 
fair to select garbled extracts of letters 
and documents, for the purpose of vi- 
lifying the character of a most distin- 
guished and respectable nobleman. 
( Hear.) J have heard of the gratitude of 
Sir C. Metcalfe, and I have also heard of 
what Robespierre said of the erying sin 
of gratitude,—that it was unknown in 
the French Revolution,—and on this 
point I think that Sir C. Metcalfe could 
give the fraternal embrace to sume of 
the sans culottes. 

Mr. WeEDING.—Will the hon. Ge- 
neral say what gratitude is here meant, 
and he will answer himself? (Order, 
order.) 

General THorntTon, in continua- 
tion.—I will now beg to call the atten- 
tion of the Court to the Jaw by which 
the intercourse between British sub- 
jects and the Native Princes in India is 
to be regulated. It appears, by the 13th 
of Geo. III., that not more than twelve 
per cent is allowed to be taken as the 
interest of any loan contracted for in 
India; and that by the 37th Geo. IIL. 
British subjects are prevented from 
lending money to any of the Native 
Princes, without the consent, in writ- 
ing, of the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil, under penalty of being deemed 
guilty of a mis:/emeanor, and the trans- 
action deemed void; and it is further 
enacted, that if such case arise, it shall 

(i?) This celebrated remark of Algernon 
Sydney was very beautifully introduced 
by Sir Francis Burdett, in his speech on 
the Catholic Association, during the pre- 
sent session of Parliament. A pious Cor- 
respondent of the Asiutic Journal, sign- 
ing himself Jusriria, complained of a 
profane allusion to Scripture, when the 
waste of words in the Court of Proprie- 
tors was compared to the throwing seed 
on barren soil, as stated in the Parable 
of the Sower; ‘and the pious editor of 
that publication omitted the allusion in 
his report of the speech in which it was 
made. How will he deal with this ex- 
pression of General Thornton ? 
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he laid before the law-officer of the 
district where it occurs, in order that 
the offenders may be prosecuted ; it is 
also enacted, that the opinion of coun- 
sel shall be taken, before any license is 
granted to any British subject to enter 
into pecuniary transactions with any 
hative power, 

Now J contend, that in the case be- 
fore the Court, all the clauses of the 
Act have been complied with. The 
license to Palmer and Co. to negotiate 
with the Rajah, Chundoo Loll, was 
granted on the 23d of July 1816, and 
the opivion of the Advocate-General, 
Mr. Strettel, was dated the 19th of July 
in the same year ; and he there lays it 
down, that the 13th of Geo. I]. confined 
the peualty for taking more than twelve 
per cent. for interest of money, to per- 
sons who cominitted the offence within 
the Company's territories. Mr. Span- 
kie, the Advocate-General, stated that 
the 13th Geo. IIL. had no reference to 
the case of loans made to Native 
Princes; and he added, that the clause 
did not extend to make British sub- 
jects guilty of the offence out of the 
Company’s settlements, or admit the 
recovery of penalties for taking more 
than twelve per cent., if such iuterest 
were not taken within their settle- 
ments, The law, I conceive, was thus 
fully complied with, but still it was 
thought necessary to submit the case 
for the opinion of counsel in England . 
that opinion, given in 1622, fifty years 
after the passing of the Act, was, that 
the restriction on the rate of interest 
extended as well to those parts of the 
East Indies which are not under the 
Government of the Company, as in 
those which are. 

Itis not for me to set up my opinion 
against that of the Attorney-General 
and the learned Sergeant ( Bosunquet), 
who is the Law-Officer of the Com- 
pany; but it does seem somewhat 
strange, that after fifty years, during 
which only one construction has been 
put upon the Act, this new interpreta- 
tion should be made, limiting the rate 
of interest to be paid and taken in 
countries which are not under the 
Company's Government. ( Hear, hear.) 
It seems to me that these learned Gen- 
tlemen were frightened by a rate so 
disproportioned to what was paid in 
England. These opinions were, how- 
ever, acted upon; and in the Political 
Letter to Bengal, dated the 9th of 
April 1823, it was said by the Court of 
Directors :— 

‘We desire that you will cause this 
explanation and instruction to be made 
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public, and that you will institute prose- 
cutions against ‘all persons in any Way 
contravening the law as thus explained.’ 


This instruction was in great part 
acted on, and the consequence was the 
ruin of the House of Palmer and Co., 
and that on the representations of Sir 
C. Metcalfe, which 1 will maintain 
ought not to be depended on, for it is 
my opinion that most of the assertions 
affecting that House are altogether 
misrepresentations. I do not say they 
were wilful ou the part of Sir C. Met- 
calfe ; but that Gentleman did receive 
and state as facts, all kinds of rumours 
and suspicions affecting the House. 
What was the next step taken ? It was 
one which showed a determination to 
ruin Palmer and Co. : for although 
they had, in some of their most import- 
ant transactions with the Nizam, re- 
ceived what was admitted by the hon. 
Member of Council to be cquivalent to 
a guarantee— 

Mr. Srvuart.—Will the gallant Ge- 
neral declare what he considers this 
was to be a guarantee for? 

General THornron.—I am sorry if 
I have mistaken what was stated by 
the bon. Gentleman on a former day, 
but I certainly had taken his observa- 
tions in the same way in which they 
had been understood by an hon, Baro- 
net (Sir C. Forbes) —to mean, that the 
sanction of the Supreme Government 
to these transactions was equivalent 
to a guarantee, and that in that sense 
the Company were bound to make 
good the losses of Palmer and Co. 

Mr. Sruanr.—The hon. General has 
not wholly mistaken me, but as the 
point is one of importance, I will repeat 
what I did say. I stated, that to any 
transaction of the House of Palmer 
and Co, with the Nizam, to which the 
Supreme Government had given - its 
sanction, | considered, that there was 
given what was equivalent to a gua- 
rantee.(h) 

General Tnornron.—I willuot press 
that part of the subject farther, but 
will come to what has been done in 
consequence of the instructions sent to 

(k) This is really a refinement of dis- 
tinction wor thy of a better cause. We 
wish Mr. Stuart had gone on to ex- 
plain the difference between a guaran- 
tee, and what was only equivalent to a 
guarantee. We had always hitherto con- 
sidered that equivalent meant * equal in 
value :” but philology is, like all other 
things, subject to change ; and, in Mr. 
Stuart’s mind, ‘ equal’? has certainly a 
different meaning from that which ob- 
tains in our own, 
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India; and these instructions were 
acted upon in a manuer which evinced 
a determination to ruin the House at 
allevents. Inthe beginning of Febru- 
ary 1823, during the administration 
of Mr. Adam, a letter was addressed by 
the Governor in Council to Sir C. Met- 
calfe, then at Hyderabad, directing 
him to inform the House of Palmer 
and Co,, that they were prohibited 
from all intercourse with the Nizam’s 
Minister, personal or written, direct or 
indirect, except through the British 
Resident, in the same manner as is the 
case with respect to other British sub- 
jects at Hyderabad. ‘This conduct to- 
wards those Gentlemen, was, I con- 
ceive, most cruel, and canuot be jus- 
tified by any conduct which has been 
imputed tothem,. (Hear, hear.) 

I have heard talk of plots; what 
plots can be meaut? If there were 
any between the former Resident and 
the House of Palmer and Co.,, it is de- 
sirable that they should be openly 
stated, but such a supposition is ab- 
surd; and if once a suspicion of the 
kind has been harboured in any quar- 
ter, I think it must have been most 
completely removed by the able and 
manly statement of that hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Russell). (#lear, hear.) 1 
now come to the proceedings against 
the House, under the administration 
of Lord Amherst. Under him the 
ruin of that House has been com- 
pleted. (HMear.) On the Sth of De- 
cember 1823, Mr, Secretary Swintom 
wrote to Sir C, Metcalfe, in answer to 
a letter which had been received from 
him, enclosing his reply to an applica- 
tion made to him by Palmer and Co, 
He says,— 

‘The Governor-General in Council 
entirely approves of the tenor of your 
reply to Messrs. Palmer and Co., and 
desires that vou will apprise the House, 
that, as stated by you, uo demands on 
their part, on which illegal interest is 
charged, either prospectively or retro- 
spective iy, Cau be pe rmitted to be conyey- 
ed to the Government of his Highness 
the Nizam, through the channel of the 
British Resideut.’ 

The ruin of the House was entirely 
effected, and it stopped payment in a 
few months after. 

A Prorrieror.—What has this to 
do with the Marquis of Hastings ? 

General Tuornron continued.—IJ 
mention these facts to show the con- 
duct of Sir C. Metcalfe to the House 
of Palmer aud Co., and I will assert 
that that conduct has, in a great mea- 
sure, arisen from animosity at their 
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having transmitted a letter of com- 
plaint from the Nizam’s Minister, 
Chundoo Loll, to the Governor-General 
in Council. That was a letter which 
I contend ought to have been sent in 
the first instance by the Resident him- 
self, when he received it from the 
Minister. It is the soundest policy to 
let the ears of the Supreme Govern- 
ment be open to all complaints from 
the Native Princes, and they should 
be attended to.(/) This is the policy 
pursued at home, in the government 
of the army. The complaints of all 
individuals made at the Horse Guards, 
are promptly attended to; and that is 
one cause of his Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief’s popularity. I 
contend that if the Resident at Hyde- 
rabad refused to transmit the complaint 
or remonstrance of the Nizam’s Mi- 
nister, he did not deserve to be con- 
tinued in his situation. Whatever 
might have been his other qualifica- 
tions for office, they should have been 
overlooked if he was proved to have 
neglected so important a part of his 
duty. Whatever might have been the 
favourable feelings of the noble Mar- 
quis towards him, he should have ad- 
dressed him in the words of Othello,— 


ce Cassio, I love thee, 
But never more be officer of mine.”’ 





Mr. Impey rose to order.—I beg to 
submit, that what the hon. General is 
now stating, has no reference to the 
question before the Court. It is nota 
defence of the conduct of the Marquis 
of Hastings, but an accusation against 
him for not having dismissed Sir C. 
Metcalfe from his situation as Resident 
at Hyderabad. Ifthere are any grounds 
for such an accusation, which I do not 
admit, the present is not the proper 
time for making it. 

General THuornton.—I contend, Sir, 
that | am quitein order. (Hear, hear.) 
I set out with saying, that if the Mar- 
quis of Hastiugs was guilty of any fa- 
vouritism, it was towards Sir C. Met- 
calfe, and not to Sir W. Rumbold ; and 
that Sir C, Metcalfe had been guilty of 
neglect, in not transmitting the letter 
of Chundoo Loll, the substance of which 
had been comfnunicated to him by the 
Assistant Resident, Lieutenant Bar- 
‘nett. In that letter, Chundoo Loll, 
after entering into a long detail of the 
causes which reduced the Nizam’s 
Government to the necessity of borrow- 





® A free press would effect all this ; 
, therefore, itis, the Directors at once 
hate and dread it. 


ing large sums from Messrs. Palmer 
and Co., and of the exertions he had 
made to extricate his Government from 
its embarrassments,—says, according 
to Lieutenant Barnett’s account, in his 
letter dated the 24th June 1822, page 
254, pars. 10—13: 

‘The Minister is, he says, aware that 
the repayment of the sum due to Messrs. 
Palmer and Co., previonsly to the period 
specified in the agreement entered into 
with them, will be considered by the 
members of that Firm a great hardship ; 
but he hopes by affording them assist- 
ance and protection in their fature mer- 
cantile speculations, that they will be 
eventually saved from loss. 

“ He then goes on to observe, that al-- 
though the settlements for a term of 
years in the different districts of the Ni- 
zam’s country have been completed, and 
every possible means taken for the pro- 
tection of the cultivating classes from 
the oppression of the Talookdars, yet in 
addition to those Gentlemeu formerly 
employed in civil duties, Captains Camp- 
bell and Lee have been lately appointed. 

« He asks, what would be the opinion 
which his Highness the Nizam would 
form of him, were he to become ac- 
quainted with the circumstance of Bri- 
tish Gentlemen being permitted to exer- 
cise interference or authority in hiscoun- 
try? He remonstrates in rather a 
strong tone against the continuance of 
such interference, for which there is no 
precedent, and for which he attempts to 
prove there no longer exists any neces- 
sity. 

“He represents the bad consequences 
which arise from the existence of two 
separate authorities ; in proof of which 
he encloses the letter from the Talook- 
dar of Kilburgah, which I have herewith 
the honour to transmit.’ 

In answer to this, a letter is written 
by Mr. Bushby, by direction of Sir C. 
Metcalfe, aud dated Hyderabad, 5th 
June 1822, p. 255, in which he states, 
in par. 8: 

© Of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
paragraphs, I am directed to observe, 
that the Resident is surprised at the pre- 
sett opposition for the first time to the 
measures adopted for the relief of the 
country from oppression. Hitherto the 
Minister has been considered as assent- 
ing and pledged to the very measures to 
which he wou!d now appear to object.’ 

There certainly can be no doubt of 
the oppression, but the cause was that 
upon which the Minister and the Resi- 
dent did not agree. In the conclusion 
of his letter, Mr, Bushby states : 

‘ Lastly, I am directed to request you 
to have a conference with the Minister, 
and discuss the contents of his note in 
the spirit of the preceding observations,” 
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In the answer to this, addressed to 
Sir C. Metcalfe, and dated 22d June 
1822, page 256, Mr. Barnett states, 
par. 5: 

“The Minister professes to be con- 
vinced by the arguments made use of in 
the eighth paragraph’ (of the preceding 
letter,) ‘ of the necessity of a continuance 
of the measures adopted for the relief of 
the country from oppression ; and he 
declares hs entire conviction of your 
good wishes for the welfare and prospe- 
rity of the Nizam’s Government. His 
dread is for the future, lest others may 
come with different views aud other 
feelings.’ 

Why should Sir C. Metcalfe have 
believed this? Must he net have 
known that the Minister said this be- 
cause he was afraid to say otherwise. 
He must have known that these could 
not have been his real sentiments, 
after what had come to his knowledge 
of the conduct of some of the Resi- 
dent’s officers in overrunuing the 
country, and being guilty of so many 
unwarrantable exercises of authority. 

A Prorrietor.—W hat has the Court 
to do with these matters? We are 
not here trying Sir C. Metcalfe. 
( Order.) 

General THornton proceeded. — 
Soon after this it was found that Chun- 
doo Loll, not having received any an- 
swer to his remonstrance, wrote to the 
Governor-General, and finding noother 
mode of communication, had it con- 
veyed through the House of Palmer 
and Co. That letter contained long 
and serious complaints of the grie- 
vances, which the Minister asserted 
affected his master’s territory, by the 
interference and exercise uf authority 
on the part of some of the Resident's 
officers, It will he found at length in- 
serted in page 176 of the book. This 
letter having been laid before the 
Council, an answer was sent informing 
the Minister that the communication 
through Mr. W. Palmer was highly 
improper; that it should be cither 
through the Resident or the Persian 
Secretary ; that the subject had been 
considered by the Council, and they 
were of opinion that the Minister was 
mistaken in attributing any unfriendly 
disposition to the Resident, Sir C. Met- 
calfe; but that the Resident would be 
again ‘‘ remiaded of the continued 
disposition of the Supreme Government 
to promote the best interests of the 
Nizam.” 

I do not see why Chundoo Loll 
should have been blamed for having 
sent his complaints through Mr. W. 


Palmer. (Hear.) In point of fact, the 
Resident had been guilty of a neglect 
of duty in delaying to send it when it 
was first transmitted to him. I have 
before observed, that the utmost facility 
should be given to the Native Princes 
in India, to transmit their complaints 
to the Supreme Government. It isthe 
practice, and the excellent policy of 
the House of Commons here, to throw 
no impediment whatsoever in the way 
of the complaints of the people, and to 
institute inquiry into all those which 
seemed to be well-founded.(m) Why 
is the Government of India to be ex- 
empted from this wholesome regula- 
tion? Is it to be allowed that, cir- 
cumstanced as we are with respect to 
the Native Princes, their statement of 
grievances shall be stopped in this 
way? I will assert, that if Sir C, Met- 
calfe interfered to preventthe complaint 
or remonstrance of Chundoo Loll from 
reaching the Governor in Council, he 
ought to be removed immediately from 
his situation. It is the duty of the 
Company to inquire whether all com- 
plaints made are well-founded, and 
Without inguiry, it is impossible to say 
how far oppression may be carried. 
( Hear, hear.) 

After receiving the letter of the Go- 
vernor in Council, announcing the re=- 
ception of the Rajah’s complaint, Sir 
C. Metcalfe seems to have been alarm- 
ed, and well he might, for he bad put 
himself in a situation of great jeopardy ; 
and he drew up a letter containing 
some awkward excuses for not having 
transmitted it before. Those excuses, 
L contend, were wholly inadmissible, 
and Sir C. Metcalfe was responsible for 
his neglect. All his acts, indeed, have 
been from bad to worse. I now come 
to a curious transaction which took 
place after this, and which tends to 
show, more than all the rest, the kind 
of terror in which the Rajah was kept. 
It was a letter written by Sir C. Met- 
calfe to Mr. Secretary Swinton, dated 
the 7th October 1822, and is to he 
found in pages 258 and 259. In this 
the Resident gives an account of Chun- 
doo Loll’s submissive conduct on re- 
ceiving the Governor-General’s letter, 
** for which,’’ says Sir Charles ‘* he 
desires his respectful thanks for the 
honour conferred upon him;” and he 
adds, ‘* that he made his representa- 
tion to his Lordship under difficulties 
which left him no other remedy, and 





(m) This is what an honest House of 
Commons would do; but the present 
has not virtue enough to venture so far. 
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that hereafter he would act according 
to his Excellency’s desire, and never 
make his represepvtations through the 
House of Messrs. Palmer and Co.” 

In par. 6, Sir C. Metcalfe adds : 

‘In adverting to that proceeding, the 
Minister reproached himself for the 
fault, the great fault, as he calls it, 
which he had committed, and besough t 
me to assure him of my pardon. I ob- 
served, as I had done before, that I could 
not have entertained any personal oa 
ings on the subject, and that he had 
reason to be assured, from the letter 
which he had read, that his conduct in 
that affair had not excited any displea- 
sure on the part of the hizh authority 
which [ served. He still insisted that he 
would not be easy until | would pro- 
nouuce the word moe with my 
own lips, which, therefore, I did.’ 

Here is the real delinquent stating 
to the Council the conduct of the indi- 
vidual who had been oppressed, and 
who, though apparently expressing 
contrition for his fault, was the persou 
who had most reason to complain. In 
we. 7, the letter proceeded : 

* At the termination of the interview, 
he put his hands together, and threw his 
head into my lap in order that [ might 
put my hand on it, and catching hold of 
my hand, pressed it warmly to his breast 
In describing such particulars, my object 
is to lay before the Governor-General 
the character of the extraordinary man 
with whom my duty has placed me in 
contact and collision,’ 

There is nothing extraordinary in all 
this ; and if it exhibits an extraordinary 
man, it is Sir Charles Metcalfe him- 
self, who could have permitted such 
an act on the part of the Minister, and 
having permitted it, who could have 
recorded it in a manner which re- 
dounded so little to his own credit, 
He must have known, at the time, 
that Chundoo Loll could not have been 
sincere in his professed submission ; 
or, if he did not, his views of the cha- 
racter of natives of high rank in India 
are very limited. I have heard, in the 
House of Commons, from Warren 
Hastings and other distinguished indi- 
viduals acquainted with the manners 
and habits of the natives of the higher 
ranks in India, that their characters 
were marked by great timidity and 
great duplicity and falsehood. If Sir 
C. Metcalfe had that extensive know- 
ledge respecting India, for which some 
Gentlemen are disposed to give him 
credit, he must have known that 
Chundoo Loll could not have been sin- 
cere in putting his head into his lap in 
the way in which he bas described, I 


have heard or read, I believe in the 
Spectator, that a company of friends 
that once met, and were engaged in 
making fine speeches, and expressing 
their approbation of and confidence in 
each other, were obliged, by some ma- 
gical influence, to describe their opi- 
nions of every person in company as 
they really felt them. ‘This of course 
created great confusion, and each man 
was astonished at hearing from his 
neighbour sentiments so different from 
those he had previously expressed. If 
the same magic influence had been 
exercised on the unfortunate Chundoo 
Loll, there can be no doubt that the 
Resident would have had to give a 
very different account from that con- 
tained in the letter which [ have just 
read. It is more than probable that 
the Minister would have said, ‘* You 
are thy oppressor, and I am now more 
than ever in your power. I must, there- 
fore, state not what I feel, but what I 
think may be most agreeable to you. 
The former Resident was a good man, 
and took no advantage from his situwa- 
tion to oppress me, but you have op- 
pressed me, and omitted to transmit 
my complaints and my prayers for re- 
dress.” If this could have taken place, 
it would have been seen that, instead 
of the Rajah asking pardon of the Re- 
sident, the Resident would have had to 
demand it of the Rajah. (Hear, hear.) 
It appears to me, Sir, after all I have 
heard on this subject, that there is no 
ground for any charge against the 
Marquis of Hastings, except, perhaps, 
that be has looked with too favourable 
an eye on the conduct of Sir C. Met- 
calfe. When Lieut.-Colonel O’Brien 
was appointed to assist him in the Re- 
sidency he protested against it, and I 
consider that the Government of India 
failed in its duty in not admonisbing 
Sir Charles on account of sucha breach 
of discipline. On the contrary, it ap- 
— from the public statements, that 
the Government were disposed to puta 
more favourable construction on his 
intentions, and to suppose that they 
also judged more favourably of them 
by acquitting him of any design to do 
more than tosubmit,iu strong terms and 
on public grounds, objections to Lieut.- 
Colonel O'Brien’s appointmert. In the 
protest of the hon. Director (Mr. 
Pattisou), it has been very properly re- 
marked, that the Court had omitted to 
notice the dignified assertion of the 
Maryuis of Hastings,—that he would 
not shut the door to any complaints that 
might be made during his government. 
I contend that no complaints should 
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be considered unjust until they are 
inquired into, and that it is imperative 
on the Government of India to make 
such inquiry whenever complaints 
come before them. For, if unjust, their 
injustice ought to be made known; 
but if just, they ought to be redressed. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Now, in respect to the pecuniary 
transactions of Palmer and Co. with 
the Nizam, I cannot think that the in- 
terest which they charged was exor- 
bitant, when all the circumstances are 
considered. In this opinion I am fully 
borne out by the able speech of the 
late Resident ( Mr. Russell), whowas on 
the spot aud acquainted with the whole 
of the transactions, and whose opiuious 
on this subject were confirmed by the 
declaration of the hon. Baronet (Sir C. 
Forbes). If there was any thing un- 
reasonable in their coutracts, it was 
that they were made against their own 
interest, 


I will not occupy the attention of the 

Court much longer. As to the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, | will say, that I 
never asked or received a favour from 
him in my life, and I only Stand here 
to do justice to that Nobleman, whom 
I see extremely ill used, without even 
the shadow of reason. I will not go 
through the panegyrics which have 
been so deservedly pronounced upon 
him in this Court and elsewhere ; but, 
1 may observe, that the noble Lord has 
received, in the course of his public 
life, the thanks of all those with whom 
he has come in contact in his official 
capacity. Elis high character has not, 
however, escaped censure. In this it 
may be assimikated to that of another 
celebrated individual—Lord Nelson; 
both were distinguished for great ta- 
lents aud important achievements, but 
neither of them have escaped unjust 
censure. It appears to be a conse- 
quence of greatuess, that its possessors 
should have enemies, and for no other 
reason than because they are great. So 
it was with Lord Nelson, and so it is 
with the Marquis of Hastings. While 
on this subject I cannot avoid repeat- 
ing to the Court a few of the lines 
written upon the character of Lord 
Nelson, by the present Right Hon. 
George Canning : 

* Thy skill to plan ; thy enterprise to dare ; 
Thy might to strike; thy clemency to spare; 
That zeal in which no thought of self had part, 
But thy loved country filled up all thy heart; 
That conscious worth, from pride, from mean- 

ness free, 

And manners mild as gu Itless infancy ; 
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The scorn of worldly wealth ; the thirst of fame 

t nguenc hable ; the blush of generous shame ; 

And beauty’s genial flow, and friendship’s holy 
flame.’ 


The same language may, I think, 
Sir, apply to both these illustrious 
characters. I have thus stated what 
are my sincere opinions upon this im- 
portant question ; and in the honest 
discharge of my conscientious duty to 
the interests of the Company, and to 
the character of the noble individual 
concerned, | will give my vote for the 
original motion, (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. Pavrison then rose.—I hope 
said the bon. Director) for the patient 
attention of the Court while I deliver a 
few observations on this subject, which 
I cousider of the first importance. I 
might have choseu an earlier period in 
the debate to deliver my seutiments, 
but I did not wish to do so until I had 
made myself fully master of the sub- 
ject. It is not my intention to euter 
iuto any lengthened cetails on this oc- 
casion, for I am persuaded that the 
Gentlemen preseut have already de- 
voted a large portion of their time to 
its mature consideration. I wish to 
put the case on what I conceive to be 
its right footing ; but before I proceed 
to the general question 1 am anxious 
to say a few words in defence of myself, 
Few indeed they shall be, because I 
feel conscivus that any thing I can say 
in my own behalf must possess a very 
trifling interest when contrasted with 
the general importance of this momen- 
tous subject. I have been accused of 
inconsistency from more than one 
quarter on account of my having sign- 
ed the letter of 1821. An hon. Pro- 
prietor (Mr. Poynder) who has made 
the charge, stated, that after signing 
the letter of 1821, I brought forward 
a motion for granting to the Marquis 
of Hastings 5000/. a year. Now I will 
state, with respect to the promulgation 
of that letter, that | was rather hardly 
dealt with. It is true that my name 
alone was signed to it, but to that 
name was added an &c. &e. I acquit 
any persons of having intended so to 
frame it as that it should appear mine 
and mine only, but certainly it went 
forth to the public appearing more 
mine than it ought to have done. I 
was not in the chair at the time; I 
was only in the deputy-chair. The 
chair was at that time filled by a 
worthy and excellent person now no 
more, Sir Thomas Reid. When the 
letter of 1820 was written, Sir I’, Reid 
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was in the deputy-chair, and was fully 
aware of the nature of that letter ; and 
when he came to the chair in 182], I 
supposed that he had given directions 
for drawing up the letter of that year, 
consonautly with the letter of the pre- 
vious year, but in the year 1820 1 was 
out of the Direction, and bore no part 
in the business. Indeed, | now re- 
joice at that circumstance, for there 
is one paragraph in the letter of which 
I never could approve. | refer to page 
7, paragraph 12, and I beg to remark, 
that that letter was in auswer to five 
paragraphs containing the whole of 
of the information which the Court of 
Directors then possessed on the sub- 
ject. That is to be found in the first 
page. I will not trouble the Court by 
reading it, but it is in effect, that a hi- 
cense was given dispensing with the 
Act of the 37 of Geo. LIl.; not a word, 
however, was said depreciating the 
character of Palmer and Co., but 
merely that they were the persons to 
whom the license was grauted. Well, 
the Court of Directors took notice of 
this license, and expressed great dis- 
pleasure at its having been granted. 
From that expression of the Court’s 
opinion I do not now dissent ; and had 
1 been a member of the Court of Di- 
rectors at that time, | would have given 
it my full and eutire concurrence ; for 
I stand here not as the advocate of any 
man, but the advocate of truth and 
justice, and what appear to me the 
best interests of the Company. (Hear, 
hear). 


At that time Messrs. Palmer and Co. 
enjoyed a most high and well-deserved 
reputation in India. In suppert of 
this statement I will appeal to the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Russell), who has been 
Resident at Hyderabad, or to any other 
Gentleman who has means of informa- 
tion on the subject. But what was 
done by the Court on that occasion ? 
An order was sent out for rescinding 
the license. It was peremptory, and 
on no account was its execution to be 
delayed. ‘This I admit was fair, 
though perhaps a little precipitate, 
yet the principle on which it went was 
a justone; and had I been a Director 
at the time, it would have met my sanc- 
tion. There is, however, one para- 
graph to which [ would not have given 
my consent. It is the 12th paragraph, 
and is to be found in page 7. It states : 

‘We think it necessary to add, that 
if any discussion arises between the 
House of Palmer and Co. and the Nizam 
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respecting any pecuniary transaction 
which may have taken -place between 
them, you are prohibited from lending 
your name, authority, or good offices of 
any kind in furtherance of any demand 
made by the Firm.’ 

I was not in the Direction then, 
and had no right to comment upon 
what they had done, but it did appear 
to me that this proceeding was severe, 
nay, unjust, because the individuals 
thus denounced had not been crimi- 
nated, but stood as clear and as fair 
before the Court as any person now 
present. (Hear, hear.) Now the first 
objection that I have to the amend- 
ment is, that it calls ou us to sanction 
that very injustice. That letter I found 
in train when I came into the Direc- 
tion, but I did not interfere, because 
I feund this paragraph, to which I 
must ever object, had been followed 
up by some others which spread a heal- 
iug mercy over the whole, and made 
me almost agree to the entire. One of 
the paragraphs contained these words : 

‘ We had not contemplated the pos- 
sibility of your having committed our 
Government to the support of engage- 
ments between the House of Palmer and 
Co. and the Nizam's Government, either 
to an indefinite period or for a term of 
years ; and we vow feel ourselves placed 
in the painful dilemma of being obliged 
to tolerate the exercise of an influence 
on your part which for more substantial 
reasous we would wish to restrain, or 
of peremptorily ordering you immediately 
to desist from the exercise of that in- 
fluence, at the risk of ruin to a commer- 
cial establishment which we should be 
sorry to injure, aud with reproach to the 
good faith of your Supreme Gavsonment > 
which we are most desirous to uphold.’ 

This paragraph almost reconciled 
me to the whole letter, as a merciful 
spirit was allowed to prevail. So in 
the next paragraph it was said,— 

* You are to give peremptory notice to 
the Firm of Messrs. Wiliiam Palmer and 
Co. to bring it forthwith to a termina- 
tion, by ceasing to make any further 
monthly advances for the payment of 
the troops, and by closing the accounts 
and delivering up the tunkhas, as soon 
as they shall have reimbursed the sums 
previously advanced. In issuing this in- 
struction, it is by no means our wish to 
injure the credit of the House; aud un- 
less it shall be made clearly to appear 
to you, that it shouid produce such an 
effect, we desire that, in the event of 
their disobeying your injunction, you 
will direct your Advocate-General to 
institute a criminal prosecution, under 
the Act of the 37th Geo. IIL, cap, 142, sec. 
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28, against such of the parties as may be 

amenable to its enactments.’ 

So that, even if they were found to 
be contumacious, it was not intended 
that any criminal information should 
be filed against them, if by such mea- 
sures there was a risk of their being 
driven to destruction ; and J can assure 
the Court, that in passing through my 
hands I have very considerably modi- 
fied it, as I thought it called on the 
Government in India, in terms of great 
harshness, to account for circumstances 
which were not sufficiently known. [ 
find that my opirion of the letter of 
1821 is the same as that of the Govern- 
ment to which it was sent out; and I 
beg to read to the Court an extract 
from the opinion of Mr. Stuart, who 
was, at the time, a Member of the 
Council. In page 68, he will be found 
thus to express himself :— 

‘ Messrs. Palmer and Co. have uni- 
formly declared, that they could not ven- 
ture to engage with a Government like 
that of Hyderabad, unless assured of the 
countenance aud protection of the Bri- 
tish Government. In approving the ar- 
rangements proposed by the House, ac- 
companied with such a declaration, this 
Government has pledged itself to sanc- 
tion the required support; the instruc- 
tion, therefore, which I have cited from 
the Court’s letter, could not reasonably 
or equitably be entorced, without reliev- 
ing the House from its engagements with 
the Nizam’s Government.’ 

The minute of Mr. Adam, though it 
did not concur in the view taken by 
Lord Hastings, agreed on the subject 
of the order sent out with the minute 
of Mr. Stuart. It runs thus :— 

‘Tam sensible, at the same time, that af- 
ter the sanction was given by the Govern- 
ment to the transactions of the House of 
W. Palmer and Co. with the Govern- 
ment of the Nizam, those orders could 
not have been carried into complete ef- 
fect, consistently with good faith, unless 
the House were to be secured against the 
consequence of the Act.’ 

Mr. Fendall expresses a similar opi- 
nion in his minute. The letter of 1821 
was answered by the Government of 
India, and the several charges which 
it contained were, in my opiuion, most 
satisfactorily rebutted. It was satis- 
factorily accounted for that certain re- 
cords were not sent home, for this 
plain reason,—that none were written. 
(Hear, hear.) With respect to the 


Aurungabad arrangement, I have not 
yet heard a single cogent objection to 
it. It has been praised, and most de- 
servedly, by all who properly under- 
stand it. 


That arrangement stands 
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upona rock, and defies objection. 
Every body who koows what an army 
is, must admit, not alone the extremely 
bad policy, but the great danger, of 
having a body of forces ill-paid and 
ill-fed. The ruinous effects of such 
neglect of an army bave more than 
once been experienced in India, and 
are to be dreaded in every quarter. 
But if Gentlemen wish to censure the 
arrangement by which so many evils 
were avoided, let them, in the first in- 
stance, contrast its effects with the 
state of things which subsequently ex- 
isted, and which have been described 
by Sir C. Metcalfe, who states :— 

‘That a portion of the troops had 
beeu for five months without receiving 
any pay, and that, in some instances, 
the recruits had fainted in the ranks, for 
want of wholesome sustenance.” 

In page 114, it may be seen that 
Lord Hastings has satisfactorily an- 
swered another charge, which I am 
sorry to observe, formed a part of my 
original draft. In paragraph 36, of 
that letter, itis stated,— 

‘The arrangement for the payment 
of the troops in Berar, did not take place 
till near the end of April 1618: it could 
not, therefore, materially conduce to the 
success of the war, which was drawing 
to a close.’ 

I mean not to deny that Lagreed to 
the paragraph which the noble Lord 
here quotes. I was one of the Direc- 
tors by whom it was signed. I was 
not, at the time, in the chair ; but if l 
had been in that situation, I do not 
think my responsibility would have 
been greater. The Gentleman who 
filled the chair was in general more 
prominent in the acts of the Court 
than any other Member; but the re- 
sponsibility for those acts did not rest 
with him alone: they are, bona fide, 
the acts of the Court ; and it is unjust 
to shift them from the whole body to 
the shoulders of individuals. (Hear.) 
Speaking of that passage, in paragraph 
36, Lord Hastings observes :— 

‘The then real state of the war is 
justly assumed, from my letter to the 
hon. Court, dated about that period. 
But what individual in India, other than 
myself, could at that time entertain such 
a confidence? No one but the Com- 
mander in-Chief had the means of ex- 
ertiug, over every part of the immense 
theatre of operations, the views neces- 
sary for calculating a sure and speedy 
issue. It has escaped notice, that [ was 
distant from Hyderabad at least 800 
miles, by the nearest route; not only 
without any regular or secure communi- 
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cation, but with bodies of the enemy ac- 
tually intervening. ‘The prospects under 
which I reposed, could vot, under any 
circumstances, have been prudently ex- 
plained. ‘The motive against imparting 
them was insuperable, when the conse- 
quence might be a premature relaxation 
of those efforts south of the Nerbudda, 
the coutinuance of which was a main 
ingredient in my computation. At the 
very juncture, when the provision of pay 
for Fe advanced troops is indicated as 
superfluous, the Peishwa wes moving 
with his army between the ‘Tapty and 
the Nerbudda, in the dominions of the 
former Prince, and in the vicinity of the 
tioops in question.’ 

Sir, if this were the case, and it un- 
doubtedly was so, there was no need 
of holding up a finger to induce the 
Nizam’s troops to revolt. They would 
have at once gone over to the enemy, 
if some arrangement had not been 
made for securing their pay. It is 
well known, however, that these troops 
were the most faithful in India, except, 
perhaps, those of Mysore. Still it would 
have been a great risk to have exposed 
that army in a state of discontent, in 
the vicinity of a wily enemy. The 
noble Marquis alludes, in a subsequent 
part of his letter, to the charge now 
made against him, with somewhat of 
a prophetic feeling. His words are 
these .— 

The charge, indeed, of a favour 
shown to the House of W. Palmer aud 
Co., which would, according to the de- 
scription, have been grossly dishonest, 
is made to sweep over every transac- 
tion.’ 

His Lordship seemed to think that 
his conduct was attacked by such a 
supposition ; and he enters into a de- 
tail of all the transactions, from the 
first establishment of the House at 
Hyderabad, down to the date of his 
despatch. I believe that all who know 

‘his Lordship will give him credit for 
having nothing of the hypocrite in his 
disposition, aud that he wou!d scarcely 
apply the terms ‘‘ grossly dishonest,’ 
to acts of which he was himself con- 
scious he had been guilty. (/Zear,) His 
Lordship then proceeds to the other 
parts of the trausactions ; and he ad- 
mits that a direct interference with the 
Government of the Nizam, so as to 
control the Minister in his operations, 
would have been contrary to the law of 
the land. Feeling that the noble Mar- 
quis has given a satisfactory answer to 
the charges brought against him, 1 
certainly concur in the original mo- 
tion ; aud, in deing so, I do not feel 
that Iam guilty of any inconsistency 
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ou this occasion, as compared with the 
course | pursued in 1821. After the 
letter of that year, further explanations 
were called for, and were furnished. 
For what, | ask, could such a demand 
have been made, except to give a fuller 
view of the subject? Ifthere be incon- 
sistency in a change of opinion, after 
fresh lights are produced, it was such 
an inconsistency as any man, who 
wishes to arrive at truth, may be guilty 
of, 

‘The hon. Proprietor (Mr. Poynder 
has stated that I proposed a grant ot 
5000/. a-year to the noble Marquis. 
‘This statement, however, is not cor- 
rect. That proposition was not made 
by me, but was submitted to the Court 
by a man whom we all venerate for his 
age, admire for his talents, and love 
for his virtues aud kindness: I allude 
to the hon. W. Elphinstone. (#ear.) 
It is no doubt true that I supported 
that motion . I did so from a feeling of 
justice ; and I must add, that should it 
be brought forward again, I will vote 
for it, even though mine should be the 
ouly hand held up in its favour, ( Hear.) 
Several Gentlemen have been called 
to order, and I think unjustly, because 
they addressed themselves to this point. 
I think the topic is perfectly relevant. 
It dues, in fact, hang to the question 
uuder cousideration. I have to beg 
pardon for detaining the Court so long 
on matters that are personal to myself, 
but I felt it proper to do so after the 
allusions which have been made to 
me, both here and elsewhere. The 
bewspapers have thought proper to 
comment upon the sentiments which 
I have avowed ; and if 1 had been the 
inconsistent individual which some 
Gentlemen seem to suppose, doubt- 
Jess my inconsistency would not have 
escaped notice in those publications. 
I perceive before me an bon. Pro- 
prietor (Mr. Wasborough), whose 
speech in favour of the amendment, 
has been listened to with so much at- 
tention; and, as I understand that 
hen, Proprietor is connected with a 
public print, I hope he will give to the 
world a correct report of his own ob- 
servatious. (4 laugh.) 

[ now beg the Court to bear in mind, 
that the political letter of which so 
much has been said, was sent out to 
India in Noy. 1821, and that, in the 
month of May 1422, the Court of Di- 
rectors Came io an unanimous vote of 
thanks to Lord Hastings for the distin- 
guished manner in which he had dis- 
charged the important functions of his 
high situation, avd, at the same time, 
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expressed their regret that family cir- 
cumstances should have obliged bim to 
leave India. In that vote I most heart- 
ily concurred; and if there was any 
inconsistency in my so acting, I am 
glad to find that I erred in such good 
company. (Hear.) One of the daily 
journals, The Times, alluding to my 
opinion of the administration of the 
Marquis of Hastings, has observed, 
that | did not manifest the spirit of a 
prophet in one part of my observation. 
The Times alluded to the Burmese 
war, as a proof that the Marquis of 
ilastings bad left in India the germ of 
future hostilities ;—and the journalist 
asked, ‘* What do you think of that, 
Mr. Pattison ?’’ But, Sir, the circuin- 
stance of the breaking out of that war 
does not disprove my assertion. I 
know not, Sir, whether my geography 
be or be not correct, but | believe, that 
when you pass the Bahimaputra river 
you are out of India Proper; *and it 
was of India Proper that I spoke. I 
hope, too, that the Court will recollect 
that the noble Marquis rescued us 
from a similar scrape on a former oc- 
easion. The noble Marquis felt that 
he was not obliged to seize by the 
horns every mad bull that approached 
him : he thought it was more desirable 
to divert his atteution by holding up a 
red bandkerchief, or by any other 
means of an equally harmless nature. 
Sir, I now come to the question im- 
mediately before the Court. It is ad- 
mitted, by the terms of the amendment, 
and the sentiment was echoed from all 
sides of the Court, that the noble Mar- 
quis is a man of the most honourable 
mind; and one hon. Proprietor had 
said, that his greatest source of weak- 
ness was to be found in his virtues. I, 
however, think, that the various and 
important operations in which the 
noble Marquis has been engaged, suffi- 
ciently prove that he was a man of 
very great capacity, and not at all 
likely to be affected with weakness of 
mind, An hon. Proprietor has accused 
him of partiality. “Now, pursuing in 
the first instance, the admitted fact 
that he was free from corruption, I 
shall immediately come to the amend- 
ment. Here, however, 1 must allude 
toa statement of the hon, Chairman, 
which I cannot consider a fair repre- 
sentation of what occurred in another 
place. The hon. Chairman, in answer 
to a question from the gallant officer (Sir 
J. Doyle) stated, that the amendment 
was his own, and not the preduction 
of the Court of Directors ; but he added, 
that if there had been a little more 
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time, it would have been approved of 
by the Court of Directors. This is 
not a correct representation of the 
fact ; because there are several Mem- 
bers of the Court who differed from it, 
and it is not bighly praised except by 
the hon. Chairman, and the hon. De- 
puty. If the Chairman had merely 
confined himself to stating, that the 
amendment was his own, it would 
have been all very well; but it was 
hardly fair to insinuate that the Court 
of Directors would have adopted it, if 
sufficient time had been allowed. Sup- 
posing a man to have been charged 
with dishonourable conduct, and kept 
on his trial for eleven mouths, and 
supposing, that, during the whole of 
the period, his character was admitted 
to be free from stain or impeachment, 
why, I a-k, under such circumstances 
should the discussion of his case be 
protracted ? whyshouldsuch an amend- 
ment as this be proposed, except to 
create confusion? (Hear, hear.) I 
really cannot conceive any other ob- 
ject; and if it be carried, it will be 
one of the most dissonant things that 
I have ever heard of. It commences 
by introducing the noble Marquis as 
an individual perfectly free from cor- 
ruption ; and then come all the other 
Members of Government who are to be 
declared equally pure. Why, Sir, is it 
necessary that Mr. Adam, Mr. Stuart, 
Mr. Bayley, Mr. Edmonstone, Mr. 
Fendall, Mr. Swinton, Mr. Dowdes- 
well, and Sir E. Paget, should also be 
ineluded ? I admit that they are ‘all 
honourable men.’’-—I mean the phrase 
not in the satirical sense in which the 
poet has used it, but I really do be- 
lieve those Gentlemen are truly “ ho- 
nourable men.” I, however, cannot 
see the necessity of intreducing them 
here, for the purpose of stating that 
which every body knows, namely, that 
they are honourable characters. As it 
has been thought proper to bring to- 
gether a number of highly respectable 
Gentlemen, who have nothing to do 
with the question, would it not be as 
well to add the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the Lord Mayor of London ? 
(4 laugh). Then we shall have a 
goodly company indeed. 

Inquiries were made, and answers 
were returned with reference to the 
transactions of Palmer and Co,, but in 
those investigations nothing appeared 
that cast any imputation on the noble 
Marquis. But, Sir, in the amend- 
ment now before us, the Court are 
called upon to approve of all that the 
Court of Direcwrs haye done, I cau- 
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tion Gentlemen as to their approval of 
all those matters, and of all the pro- 
ceedings which have been subsequently 
founded on them. If the Court of 
Proprietors agree to the amendment, 
they must. approve the overstrained 
eulogies on Sir C, Metcalfe, and they 
must adopt the overstrained slauders 
of that Gentleman, for so | must call 
them. (Hear, hear.) What I particu- 
larly object to in this amendment is, 
that it calls on the Court of Proprietors 
to do that which is wholly out of their 
province,—to approve of the letters of 
the Court of Directors. ‘These have 
been already approved by the highest 
authority,—by the commissioners for 
the affairs of India. This is what I 
particularly object to, as establishing 
a very bad precedent. Perhaps the 
Court are not aware that appeals have 
already arrived in this country against 
the whole of these proceedings, from 
Sir Wm. Rumbold, and Mr. Wm. Pal- 
mer, who have both been crushed by 
them. (Cheers.) There are also ap- 
peals from others on the same subject 
from the creditors, who, though not 
absolutely outlawed, are still debarred 
from regaining the money they had 
lent ; while they, pursuing the course of 
justice to mankind, are paying all those 
to whom they may be indebted. Will 
a British public sanction such a viola- 
tion of justice ? Will the Court of Pro- 
prietors, who are themselves a Court 
of Appeal, say that one side is right, 
and having heard that side, refuse to 
listen to any other ? British justice re- 
volts at such an idea.(m) ( Cheers.) 
If I were in any doubt as to the 
course which I should pursue on this 
occasion, I have an example before 
me, by which, on every occasion I can 
be most safely guided. I have heard 
the opinions of an hon. Gentleman of 
the highest rank, and greatest moral 
worth this side of Temple Bar (Mr. J. 
Smith). There is no man in society 
whose character stands more deserv- 
edly high, and whom I more respect. 
I have known him from his boyhood, 
and my respect for him is every day 





(n) Yet this is what British justice, 
the Board of Control, the Court of 
Directors, and the Court of Proprietors, 
allsanctioned, iv the case of the proprie- 
tors of the Caleutta Journal ; and when 
a mere motion for papers, for informa- 
tion, and inquiry, was made in these 
quarters, an overwhelming majority re- 
fused to accede to it: nor was Mr. Pat- 
tison’s voice once heard to advecate re- 
dress and compensation on ¢/at occasion, 


increased by my increased knowledge 
of his great worth. (0) (Hear, hear.) 
That hon. Gentleman has declared 
that he fully concurred in the original 
motion, but that he could not listen to 
the amendment; I then, after all I 
have heard and read on this important 
question, give my assent to the motion 
because it approves; but I object to 
the amendment because it implies 
doubts. (Hear, hear.) 

I now come to the charge of par- 
tiality, though after what has been 
already said, any thing further upon 
that subject will be almost a waste cf 
time. The partiality is said to have 
been ovinaal in four different in- 
stances ; first, in permitting the esta- 
blishment of the House of Palmer and 
Co. at Hyderabad ; secondly, in grant- 
ing the license in 1814; thirdly, in the 
sanction given to the Aurungabad trans- 
actions ; and fourthly, in sanctioning 
the sixty-lac loan. With respect to the 
Aurungabad arrangement, | give it my 
entire concurrence, whether I view it 
in its object or in the excellent effects 
which it has produced. As to the 
granting the license, I will fully admit 
as a general principle that such a 
course should be adopted with great 
caution, and only under very peculiar 
circumstances. It is not to be denied 
that very serious consequences might 
ensue from granting to British sub- 
jects the privilege of making loans to 
the native powers in India. But is the 
Marquis of Hastings the only man 
who has concurred in this arrange- 





(0) We are among the number of those 
who had also a high respect for Mr. 
Smith’s public character ; but his con- 
duct throughout the whole of this affair, 
in first calling for the Papers, then 
shrinking from a motion on them ,—next 
eulogizing the Court of Directors, and, 
lastly, contenting himself with saying, he 
thought the House at Hyderabad rather 
hardly dealt. with,—appears to us desti- 
tute of clear moral perceptions, or de- 
ficient in moral courage. If a troop of 
Janisaries were to enter Mr. Smith’s 
Banking-house in London, seize his 
books, disperse his partners, forbid all 
intercourse between them and their cre- 
ditors, and threaten the Ministers, or 
others who might have had loans from 
him,with the Sultan’s displeasure if they 
paid their just debts,—Mr. Smith would 
tell a different tale. Yet this is the treat- 
ment which the Bank of Palmer and Co. 
at Hyderabad, has met with from the 
Indian Government, and approved b 
those very Directors whom Mr. Smit 
eulogizes as honourable men,—Out upon 
such trimming as this! 
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ment? He was assisted in Council by 
three most intelligent men: they had 
been a long time in India, and were 
particularly acquainted with all the 
details of Indian affairs. The noble 
Marquis was new in the country ; he 
had been only two years there, but 
the Court have never heard a word 
about the concurrence of the three 
Members of Council in what he did. 
(Hear, hear.) 1s he to be singled out 
of the Council, and solely blamed as 
guilty of partiality in an act in which 
they all concurred? Are all the other 
Members to go harmless while he alone 
is to be blamed ? 
A Proprieror.—Decidedly not. 
Mr. Patrison.—Then I hope that if 
Lord Hastings is to have his share, 
the other Members may be presented 
each with his own share of the cake. 
(Hear, and alaugh.) Upon the Au- 
rungabad arrangement, the beneficial 
effects of which have been admitted on 
all hands, I will say nothing further 
than expressing a hope that it may be 
remembered hereafter. As to the sixty- 
lac loan, the Court should recollect 
that it had been strongly recommended 
by the Resident at Hyderabad at that 
time, who had forcibly impressed on 
the Government in Council the abso- 
lute necessity of supplying the imme- 
diate wants of the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment. But it has been objected that 
the terms for the contract of this loan 
were exorbitantly high, and that the 
loan might have been obtained at a 
much lower rate. Really some Gen- 
tlemen seem to think that the Nizam’s 
country is like an E] Dorado, where 
money is so plenty that it may be had 
for the mere asking. They who know 
India, however, are fully aware of the 
difficulty of procuring money for the 
use of the native powers. An hon. 
Member has alluded to what Lord 
Hastings said as to the connexion of 
Sir Wm. Rumbold with the House of 
Palmer and Co., but he has not re- 
ferred to the minutes of Council; to 
which I now beg leave to refer the 
Court. I allude particularly to the mi- 
nute of Mr. Stuart, an extract of which 
I will read. It is to be found in page 
47 of the printed papers. 

The hon. Proprietor omitted, how- 
ever, to read the:minute of the Mem- 
bers of Council, and for that reason I 
beg leave to refer the Court to it. Mr. 
Stuart says, p. 47: 

‘ Even to the illustrious character and 
high station of the Governor-General, 
the avowal of such an interest can be 
only honourable,’ 
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He is alluding to the declaration of 
the Marquis of Hastings,—that he took 
a strong interest in the success of the 
man, who had married a lady to whom 
he had been guardian; and for my 
own part, | will say, that if any man 
disclaim such a sentiment, I envy him 
not his feelings, but think him a fitter 
subject for pity than I do for admira- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Stuart then 
proceeds : 


* Next to the highest objects of power, 
the good of our country and of mankind, 
the opportunities which it affords of 
promoting the welfare of those endeared 
tous by friendship and affection, will be 
deemed, by generous minds, the fairest 
reward of its toils and anxiety. How 
forcibly such ties must be felt by his 
Lordship, will be understood by all those 
who know the kindness and benignity of 
his nature. (Hear, hear.) How much 
gratification I shall always derive from 
being able to concur in his Lordship’s 
indulgence of that feeling, how much 
mortified | must be, when motives of 
duty may constrain me to deny myself 
that happiness, I hope I need not pro- 
fess. The sentiment is due no less to 
his Lordship’s exalted station in the Go- 
vernment, than to the kind and liberal 
disposition, which he invariably mani- 
fests, to meet claims of a similar nature 
ou the part of the other Members. (Hear, 
hear.) But whatever may be the dif- 
ference of views upon the present case, 
there is one point upon which I venture 
to submit a confident opinion. 1! do not 
hesitate to pronounce that his Lordship 
is the only person, who can think that 
his friendship for a Gentleman, whose 
interests are involved in the question, 
constitutes the slightest nial for his 
withdrawing from the determination.” 
(Hear, hear.) 


Mr. Adam says something of the 
same sort in his minute, which I shall 
not quote, but shall only refer to. I 
leave this part of the question with 
this remark, that the noble Proprietor, 
in mentiouing one part of these mi- 
nutes, ought not entirely to have for- 
gotten the other; and shall now pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the next 
point, which is the transaction that has 
been denominated the sixty-lac loan. 
Who, that recollects the high charac- 
ter and distinguished reputation of the 
Marquis of Hastings, cau believe that, 
at the close of a long and honourable 
career of public service, he would wil- 
lingly risk the loss of that character 
and that reputation, by sanctioning a 
loan, which he believed to be ruinous 
to the borrower, and profligate and 
extortionate on the part of the lender ? 
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It is clear from these Papers, that his 
Lordship considered this loan as likely 
to be beneficial in its operation to the 
Nizam’s Government. It is positively 
declared to be so by Mr. Russell, who 
was then our Resident at Hyderabad ; 
it is spoken of in favourable terms by 
Sir C. Metcalfe, on his first arrival at 
that place, as Mr, Russell’s successor 5 
and it is not denounced by him as 
either improvident, scandalous, or pro- 
fligate, until he has discovered that 
unfortunate conspiracy to undermine 
him, between Messrs. Palmer and Co. 
and Chundoo Loll, which has been so 
ably described by an how. Proprietor 
who preceded me. As soon, however, 
as he found that Messrs. Palmer and 
Co. had transmitted to Caleutta the 
letter, in which Chundoo Loll com- 
plained of the acts of ‘‘ the bold dra- 
goon,”’ which have been so wittily ex- 
posed by an hon. and gallaut Officer 
near me,—as svon as he learned that 
the manner in which a stripling su- 
baltern officer had upset the arrange- 
ments of the Nizam’s Ministers, had 
been described to the supreme autho- 
rities in India,—from that moment he 
began to view every “transaction in 
which that House was concerned, 
through a discoloured medium, to 
watch its proceedings with a jaun- 
diced eye, and to prepare for the hosti- 
lities which he has since waged against 
it, with such unceasing animosity. 

If I am asked how far the noble 
Marquis had any knowledge of the 
particulars of this loan, I reply that 
these Papers abound with convincing 
proof that, till the middle of September 
1822, he was utterly ignorant of any 
bonus being allowed to the House upon 
it. J find, from a letter dated the 13th 
September 1822, p. 186, that, as soon 
as he was informed of the fact of a 
considerable sum of money having 
been paid to the House, by way of bo- 
nus, he ordered Sir C. Metcalfe to ex- 
press to the Firm his displeasure at 
their conduct; to call upon them for 
explanation ; and to investigate strictly 
into the nature and extent of their pe- 
cuniary proceedings with the Nizam’s 
Goverument. That being the case, I 
think we are entitled to drop the curs 
tain upon the noble Marquis ; for, 
after this statement of facts, if it be 
true that Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. 
conspired with Chundoo Loll either to 
cheat the Nizam, to exhaust bis trea- 
sury, or to do any other improper ac- 
tion, it is evident that it must have been 
done without the slightest knowledge 
or privity on the part of the noble Mar- 
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quis. Every thing that was done after 
this discovery, should be considered 
distinctly, and by itself; and I con- 
ceive, that the best thing that we could 
do would be to get rid of this amend- 
ment at present, aud to declare that 
we will hereafter take up the consi- 
deration of all the various proceedings 
at Hyderabad. 

There is another part of this subject 
which I wish to place before you. It 
is the maonerin which Sir C. Metcalfe 
states that he effected the discovery of 
a bonus of eight lacs being allowed to 
Messrs. Palmer and Co., at the time of 
their negotiating this loan. In para- 
graph 20, p. 196, he says that he was 
not aware of this circumstance at the 
time be made his former report, but 
that he had since been apprized of it 
by the Nizam’s Minister. Such a de- 
claration was calculated to excite a 
belief in the minds of the persons to 
whom it was addressed, that it was 
the intention of Messrs. W. Palmer and 
Co. to conceal from the Government 
the existence of the bonus ; and yet it 
is clear from a paragraph in his letter 
of the Mth April 182], that at that 
time their accounts had not been de- 
manded by him, from which alone he 
could have discovered it, had the Mi- 
nister continued silent. The subse- 
quent delivery of those accounts proved 
that there never had been any inten- 
tion on the part of Messrs. W. Palmer 
to conceal the payment of it, for it 
formed an item of account in their 
own documents. Here let me ask you 
to consider what Sir C. Metcalfe pro- 
posed to do, after be had discovered 
the bonus allowed upon this loan, 
which he afterwards represented as 
blindly improvident, and scandalously 
exorbitant. Why, he proposed to pay 
it off by another loan, to admit the 
existence of the first bonus, and to 
grant to Messrs. Palmer’s House an- 
other bonus of six lacs, by the pay- 
ment of a lac and a half of rupees 
yearly for the next four years. (Hear, 
hear.) He says that this arrangement 
would be satisfactory to both parties, 
and would allow a fair gain to the loan 
contractors. You will find what he 
says at p. 196. It is as follows : 

* J understand, from communications 
with Messrs. W. Palmer and Co., that a 
payment of one lac and a half of rupees 
per annum, for four years, would recon- 
cile them to the discharge of their loan, 
and be cousidered by them as very liberal 
treatment; though, for their own inte- 
rests, they would prefer that matters 
should stand as they are.’ 
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Now if this loan had been so very 
gross a transaction, would Sir C. Met- 
calfe have consented to pay it off, and 
to give Messrs. Palmer and Co. another 
bonus? Is such a proceeding consist- 
ent with common sense, or the usual 
tenour of every-day business? I 
would infer from it, that at that time 
Sir C. Metcalfe had not found out any 
cause for blame in the bonus which 
had been agreed upon. A great deal 
has been said about the exorbitant in- 
terest which was taken upon this loan. 
Now I beg leave to remind the Court, 
that the term, ‘‘ exorbitant interest,”’ 
is a relative term. The price of money 
is always proportionate to its scarcity, 
or to the risk of obtaining payment 
for it. I would wish to know who 
would lend money, at the usual rate of 
English interest, to the Prime Minister 
of a despotic Prince, when the death 
of the Minister would dissolve the bar- 
gain betweea them; when the will of 
the despot might displace the Minister, 
and so destroy his means of keeping 
it; when the death of the lender would 
enable the despot to cancel the debt by 
seizing on his assets as heir, and when 
a thousand other contingencies would 
deprive him of all rational hopes of 
receiving it back again? I believe 
that we should all prefer to vest our 
surplus capital in the Exchequer Bills 
of Mr. Robinson, low as the interest is 
which they now bear, to vesting it in 
such securities ; for in the case I have 
just mentioned, it is literally a pay or 
play proceeding ; if you live, you may 
win, but if you die, you are certain to 
lose. (Hear, hear.) J am free to cone 
fess that it does appear to me that the 
House of Palmer and Co. would have 
done wisely to inform the Resident of 
the terms on which they had under- 
taken the loan; but they did not do 
so, and they must now abide by the 
consequences of their neglect. It 
ought, however, to be recollected, tkat 
it was not till September 1822, that 
they were called upon to explain them, 
and that they then gave an explanation 
with the utmost readiness. It appeared 
from that explanation, that the House 
was to advance fifty-two lacs of rupees 
to receive back again sixty lacs at 
some day or other; in the meantime 
their money was to be locked up, and 
they were to enjoy certain advantages 
arising from assignments on the grow- 
ing revenue, as a compensation for the 
expense and risk they were daily en- 
countering. 

(The hon. Director at this part of his 
speech was so exhausted, and his voice 
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became so low, that it was with ex- 
treme difficulty that we were enabled 
to collect his meaning from the de- 
tached sentences which ever and anon 
came to our ears. We understood 
him, after mentioning the terms of this 
loan, to justify it by a reference to the 
circumstances of this country during 
the last war.] In the early part of it, 
Mr. Pitt, when the three per Cents. 
were at forty-six and forty-seven, had 
contrived to borrow money at that rate 
by giving a bonus to those who ad- 
vanced it. That money we were now 
paying back at ninety-four, and the 
lenders were thus realizing a gain of 
more than 50 per cent. Would any 
one, he would ask, upon that account 
he justified in branding them as extor- 
tioners and usurers ? Again, Mr. 
Rothschild had recently furnished a 
loan to the Mexican Government at 
six per cent., receiving bonds at eighty- 
six, which were hereafter to be paid at 
100. Mr. Rothschild was, however, a 
much better maoager than avy of the 
partners in the House of W. Palmer 
and Co., for he charged upon each 
bond a commission of three per cent. 
betore he issued it, and so let them out 
at eighty-nine instead of at eighty-six. 
Would any one, on that account, class 
Mr. Rothschild with those who de- 
manded exorbitant and immoderate 
interest? He had never heard that 
Mr. Baring or Mr. Angerstein were 
usurers, because they had enjoyed the 
emoluments of Mr. Pitt’s bonuses, nor 
did he see any reason why Messrs. 
Palmer aud Co, should be considered 
such for merely following in India, the 
same course which ad been followed, 
Without reproach, in England, by the 
great mercantile characters he had 
just mentioned. The real history of 
this bonus, if bonus it were to be 
called, lay within a narrow compass : 
Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. contracted 
to advance sixty lacs of rupees to Chun- 
doo Loll, at an interest of eighteen 
per cent. on condition that they should 
receive an assignment of sixteen lacs 
yearly for the next six years, on cer- 
tain specified districts. They were led 
to enter into such a contract by an 
expectation that they should be able to 
raise the money at some one of the 
Presidencies at twelve per cent. Being 
disappointed in that expectation, they 
were obliged to resort to the Native 
bankers at Hyderabad. On applica- 
tion to them, they found that the want 
of so large a sum of money, in so li- 
mited a market, had raised the price 
of it, and bad considerably enhanced 
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the terms on which the monied men 
were inclined to part with it. The 
alteration of the circumstances, under 
which they had hoped to get the mo- 
ney, and upon which they had made 
their calculations, rendered it impos- 
sible for them to fulfil their contract 
without utter ruin to themselves. This 
circumstance was explained to the Mi- 
nister; and a change was made in 
consequence, in the terms of the con- 
tract. Instead of furnishing sixty lacs 
at eighteen per ceut., it was agreed 
that the House should only furnish 
fifty-two lacs, but should be permitted 
to charge the same rate of interest 
upon a nominal sum of sixty lacs. 
That sum they had actually advanced. 
As it was advanced to the Minister, 
they had at all times achance of losing 
it, if he died; but under recent cir- 
cumstances, it was almost certain that 
they would never recover it, even 
though he was alive and in power, if 
the justice of the Court were not ex- 
erted on their behalf. 

The hon. Director then proceeded 
to justify the application of Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. to Chandoo Loll for 
an alteration in the terms of their con- 
tract, by the conduct of eminent capi- 
talists in this country, under circum. 
stances of similar distress. Mr. Baring, 
as they all knew, had made a contract 
with the French Government to pay 
off for it the amount of the contribution 
imposed upon France at the peace of 
Paris, by the allied Sovereigns. In 
the interval between the signing and 
the completion of the contract, the 
price of money advanced considerably 
in the market. Mr. Baring informed 
Lord Castlereagh, that the unforeseen 
alteration of circumstances which had 
taken place, rendered it impossible for 
him to complete his contract, except 
at his utter ruin. Lord Castlereagh, 
—and who would think of blaming 
him for it?—lent to Mr. Baring a 
helping hand, and rescued his fortunes 
from the destruction which appeared 
to hang over them. He applied to the 
French Government for an alteration 
of the terms into which Mr. Baring 
had entered; and the French Govern- 
ment were so convinced of the justice 
of the application, that they extended 
the terms, and so enabled Mr. Baring 
to proceed with his loan. Mr. Anger- 
stein, who did not often make bad bar- 
gains, once got into a similar scrape 
by a bargain which he made with that 
great statesman, Mr. Pitt. Mr. An- 
gerstein had some dealings with him 
on the basis of a tontine, Before they 


were closed, he found out that he had 
entered into a contract, which he 
could not complete, without ruining 
himself. He went in consequence to 
that distinguished Minister, and ex- 
plained to him how matters stood. The 
result was, that the tonmtine was abo- 
lished, and another contract was made, 
which, instead of ruining, was profita- 
ble to Mr. Angerstein. Thus it had 
been with Messrs. Palmer and Co. 
The tide of the money-market had set 
in strongly against them, and that 
circumstance, connected with what he 
had before told the Court about the 
risk of loans to powerful individuals 
in the despotic states of India, ought 
to convince it that they had done no- 
thing deserving of blame in exacting 
from the Nizam’s Government the 
interest which they had done. So far 
was the rate of interest from being 
thought too great for the anxiety, 
trouble, and expense, which the lean 
was certain to create, that it was even 
thought insufficient for it. Several of 
the commercial houses in Calcutta re- 
fused to have any thing to do with it. 
Mr. John Palmer told Sir W. Rumbold, 
—and it was a proof of his sagacity,— 
that on the terms agreed upon between 
his partners and Chundoo Loll, it must 
turn out a bad job. He looked deeper 
into the millstone than either his bro- 
ther William or any of the other Gen- 
tlemen of the Firm at Hyderabad. (4 
laugh.) They were dupes—dupes to 
Chundoo Loll, dupes to their own spe- 
culations, and, worse than all, dupes, 
most glaring dupes, to the solemn 
assurances of protection, which had 
been made to them by the Bengal 
Government. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
It had been alleged, that large pro- 
mises of favour had been made to 
this Firm from their first settling at 
Hyderabad. This was not the case. 
All that the Resident had been desired 
to do for it was to afford it due encou- 
ragement. His Lordship’s minute is 
decisive upon that point. It is directed 
to Mr. Russell, and runs in these 
terms: 

‘ His Excellency in Council is dis- 
posed to promote the success of every 
mercantile euterprise, which is likely to 
prove of geueral utility to the interests 
of commerce, by affording facilities to 
the transaction of trading concerns be- 
tween his Highness’ dominions and the 
territories of the hon. Company; and his 
Lordship in Council will accordingly ap- 
prove of your affording every proper 
cegree of countenance to the proposed 
commercial establishment of Messrs. 
Palmer and Co., consistently with the 
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provisions of the treaty, and of your re- 
commending it to the favourable consi- 
deration of his Highness the Nizam’s 
Government,’ 
This minute contained all that his 
Lordship granted to the Firm in 1814. 
Indeed, all that the Firm insisted upon 
was, that they should be protected 
against the fraud of the Native Powers, 
little expecting that they should have 
to combat with fraud in the quarter 
from which they required protection. 
(Hear, hear.) The drawing the Jew’s 
teeth, until he consented to lend his 
money to his tormenting persecutor, 
was not more cruel and inhuman than 
the practices which had been adopted 
towards W. Palmer and Co. (Loud 
cries of Hear.) A great deal had been 
said about this loan being a mere fic- 
titious transaction. Any body, who 
understood Cocker, and would look to 
the accounts contained in p. 620—625 
of these Papers, would see that they 
completely disproved and falsified such 
an assertion. He would find that from 
the beginning of that month with the 
hard name Jemadee ool Awul, down to 
the end of the mouth Zeekaud, that is, 
from the middle of February, down to 
the end of August, forty lacs of rupees 
were actually paid by the House on the 
drafts and orders of Chundoo Loll. It 
was said, however, that this sum was 
not made up so much of advances of 
cash, as of transfers of old balances 
from one account to another. The 
question, therefore, came to this, Did 
the House of W. Palmer and Co, trans- 
fer money to Chundoo Loll upon any 
account whatever? It was impossible 
to entertain a doubt upon the subject. 
Every body admitted that they had. 
There was one single fact which spoke 
volumes on the subject. In the year 
1820, which was the year of this loan, 
forty lacs had been advanced to the Mi- 
nister between the months of February 
and August; whilst in all former years, 
not more than four or five lacs at the 
most had ever been advanced to him 
within the same time. 

The bon. Director proceeded to give 
some further details to prove that there 
was no justifiable ground for denounc- 
ing this loan as a fictitious transac- 
tion; but the low tone of voice in 
which he repeated them, prevented us 
from catching them with any degree 
of distinctness. After he had concluded 
them, he called the attention of the 
Court to the very extraordinary man- 
ner in which Sir C. Metcalfe had con- 
ducted himself throughout these trans- 
actions, He would not say that Sir 
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C. Metealfe had acted like a man de- 
void of reason—that might, perhaps, 
be too harsh,—but he must say that 
he appeared to have laboured all along 
under some most extraordinary mental 
aberration; (4 laugh.) for he had 
given a willing ear to the various ru- 
mours Which were abroad against the 
House of Palmer and Co., and had 
treated them all as worthy of credit ; 
though they were utterly inconsistent, 
not only with truth, but also with each 
other. (Hear, hear.) The advance of 
this loan was beyond a doubt made 
for beneficial purposes. If the Mi- 
nister, on obtaining it, applied it to 
improper purposes, the fault was with 
the Minister, and not with Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. This plain proposi- 
tion appeared never to have evtered 
into the imagination of Sir C. Met- 
calfe. All he was anxious to discover 
was, a ground of inculpating Palmer 
and Co.; and when he thought that 
he had acquired the means of doing it, 
he did not hesitate to enlist into his 
cause even the assistance of flying 
rumours. I am unwilling, continued 
the hon. Director, to go into details 
upon this part of the case; but there 
are some details connected with it so 
very extraordinary, that I cannot re- 
frain from placing them under your 
consideration. In page 245 of these 
Papers, Sir C. Metcalfe thus begins 
his aspersions upon Messrs. Palmer 
and Co., and I beg your impartial at- 
tention to the manner in which he has 
conveyed them. In paragraph 76, he 
Says : 

*‘T do not mean to accuse Messrs. W. 
Palmer and Co. of making an unfair 
use of their power ; they may exercise it, 
perhaps, with great moderation; but it 
1s a power which does not properly be- 
long to merchants, and poll = uot to be 
intrusted to persons who have only their 
own interests to regard.’ And, again, 
in paragraph 77, he proceeds :—* The 
notion,’—and | beg you to mark the 
phrase,— the notion of their having a 
strong influence in the British Govern- 
ment is not confined to Rajah Chundoo 
Loll, and the belie/—(A laugh)—of the 
meution of that influence in their favour 
is very prevalent. It is a common report 
(Another laugh) that he is persuaded by 
them that he holds his place by their 
protection.’ 

Not satisfied with what he has al- 
ready said on the foundation of a no- 
tion, a belief, and a common report, he 
proceeds, in paragraph 78, as follows : 

* One native Gentleman, who pretends 
to have access to the privacy of Rajah 
Chundoo Loll’s house, Ine informed me 
P2 
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spontaneously, positively, and repeated- 
ly, that he had heard Mr. W. Palmer de- 
clare to Rajah Chundoo Loll, that I 
should have accomplished his (the Mi- 
nister’s) removal, if they (Messrs. Wim. 
Palmer and Co.) had not written to Cal- 
cutta and prevented it. I mention this 
as a proof'— 

Of what does the Court think that 
this is to be a proof?’ (4 loud laugh.) 
Here Sir C. Metcalfe has conjured 
up into existence a fleeting sound, an 
immaterial substance. Here we have 
an instance of the eye of the poet; no, 
I beg pardon, of the Resident—“ in a 
fine frenzy rolling,” and of his imagi- 
nation ‘‘ giving to airy nothings a local 
habitation and a name.” (Hear, hear.) 
He then goes on, with all the good na- 
ture of Mrs. Cawdor, to remark :— 


*T am not inclined to believe the story, 
though I know not what good the Gen- 
tlemau could have proposed to himself 
in theinvention. Still | am not disposed 
to credit it, because | would not pin my 
faith to the assertion of any native Gen- 
tleman ; (Hear, hear, hear ;) and find it 
difficult to credit that Mr.Wm. Palmer 
would so commit himself.’ (//ear, hear.) 

Now, I would ask whether you 
cowd have believed that such gross 
balderdash (a laugh) could have been 
written by any servant of this Company, 
if you had notseen it with your own eyes 
on your own records? Is it not almost 
a disgrace to read it? (Hear, anda 
laugh.) 1 must proceed, however, with 
this disgusting trash, in order to destroy 
the base structure which has been 
built upon it. (Hear.) Sir C. Met- 
calfe continues in paragraph 79 :— 

©‘ That the Minister is persuaded of 
their having influence, and of its opera- 
ting in his favour, | have no doubt ; but 
{ am inclined to suppose (hear, hear) 
that they must allow their native agents 
to work that impression, and cannot 
themselves directly hazard such un- 
founded assertions ; but that they are 
willing to take advantage of the impres- 
sion, | must infer (hear, and a laugh) 
from all that passes under my observa- 
tion. I was once informed ’—( Hear, and 
laughter.) (He does not say by ymca | 
—/(Hear, hear.) ‘1 was once informec 
that, on my first arrival, Bunketty Doss, 
the native partner of the House of Messrs. 
W. Palmer and Co., had given out, that 
I had been appointed Resident on the 
recommendation of Mr. Wm. Palmer. 
Another native Gentleman’—(Cries “of 
Hear, and laughter.) [And yet he has al-- 
ready told us, that be would not piu his 
faith on the assertion of any native Gen- 
tleman’]—(Heur, hear.) * Another na- 
tive Gentleman, who was so kind as to 
patronize my welfare, gravely advised 
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me, after some trepidation in bringing 
forth his counsel, to procure a letter in 
my favour, from his Highness the Nizam, 
to his Excellency the Governor-General, 
suggesting that it might be useful to 
counteract some design on the part of 
other persons which he would scarcely 
venture to hint at. (J/ear, hear.) ‘The 
unfortunate nephew of Ahmed Buksh 
Khan, Neeaz Bahadoor Khan, who was 
killed in the late disturbance, asked 
me,’—[I suppose it was before the young 
man was killed,]|—* whether the House 
of Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. was esta- 
blished here on the part of the Company ? 
and, on my answering in the negative, 
expressed his wonder at their power and 
influence ; adding, that it had reached 
its present pitch, since the junction of 
Sir William Rumbold, and had been on 
a different footing before. By the com- 
mon people throughout the country the 
House is identified with the British Go- 
vernment; and the revenues, which are 
poured into their coffers, are considered 
as so much tribute to our treasury. [have 
sometimes found difficulty in persuading 
strangers that Messrs. William Palmer 
and Co. do not actually govern a great 
portion of the Nizam’s dominions. 
(Loud cries of Hear.) Such is the no- 
tion to which their manifest influence, 
and the large assignments possessed by 
them on the revenues, have not uncom- 
monly given rise. I believe, that in this 
respect, they exercised formerly a more 
direct influence than now. Ihave un- 
derstood (hear) that, heretofore, they 
were more in the habit of recommending 
the nomination of the officers of Go- 
vernment in the provinces. 1 do not 
know that they exercise this privilege at 
present; (hear, and a laugh ;) it has not 
at least forced itself on my notice. In 
describing circumstances, as related to 
me, respecting the supposed influence 
of Messrs. Palmer and Co., I beg that I 
may not be understood as relying much 
on the truth of such relations. (Loud 
cries of hear, intermingled with laughter.) 
‘They must always be received with cau- 
tion, but as I do not go in search of them, 
and as they force themselves on me 
from various quarters, they certainly as- 
sist in producing the conviction (hear) 
which I entertain, and have expressed on 
this subject. Some reports | suppress 
(immense laughter) as unfit to be men- 
tioned, without proof of their veracity.’ 
(Laughter repeated.) 

I suppose, therefore,—for why is Sir 
C. Metcalfe to be the ovly person en- 
titled to suppose, believe, and infer ?— 
I suppose that he thinks that he has 
given proof of his other reports, notions, 
beliefs, impressions, and convictious. 
(Hear, hear.) However that may be, 
he goes on to say 
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being personal, (fear, hear,) or too 
trivial for a grave report, (hear, hear,) 
though, nevertheless, characteristic of 
what I have endeavoured to describe.’ 

Is such rubbish as this deserving of 
your approbation? Are such shame- 
fully sophistical inconsistencies to be 
sanctioned by your support? Will you 
give them your encouragement? will 
you vouchsafe them your applause? 
for that is what you are now called 
upon to do by the Court of Directors. 
(Loud cries of No, no.) Lrepeat that it 
is; | say that you are called upon, by 
the amendment, to approve the un- 
bounded praise which the Court of 
Directors have lavished, undeservedly, 
in my opinion, on the conduct of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe. (Hear, hear.) In 
illustration of that opinion, I must now 
read you certain extracts from another 
letter of that Gentleman, craving your 
patience once more for intruding such 
rubbish upon your attention. In page 
356, you will find that Sir Charles Met- 
calfe writes thus to the Secretary to 
Government: 

* As far as pledging myself to the as- 
sertion, that persons officially attached 
to the Residency, and from the cireum- 
stance necessarily conferring influence, 
have been engaged with the concern now 
kuown by the designation of William 
Palmer and Co., either as partners, or 
as deriving extraordinary benefit from 
the connexion, I can have no hesitation, 
because such information is necessary to 
expose a part of the impositions prac- 
tised by Messrs. William Palmer and 
Co., who originally, I BELIEVE, derived 
their principal influence from that source, 
had always the es of that con- 
nexion until they obtained the more 
powerful patronage of the Supreme Go- 
vernment ; and even afterwards clung to 
a hold on the Residency, as having ad- 
vantages, prospective as well as active, 
until inquiries on the subject, or other 
circumstances, rendered an ostensible 
separation necessary. I hope that this 
general assurance will be sufficient, and 
that J shall not be required to bring for- 
ward the names of the Gentlemen of the 
Residency who were connected with that 

establishment. ‘To do this I feel the 
greatest reluctance. (//ear, and laugh- 
ter.) One Gentlemen is in India to an- 
swer for himself, but even with regard to 
him, # public disclosure would be pain- 
ful to me. Others are far away, and 
would have no opportunity of justifying 
or explaining their connexion with the 
Firm, while in their absence a stigma 
against them would appear on the public 
records. Nevertheless, if it be con- 
sidered indispensably necessary that 
this information should be furnished, [ 
must, of course, sacrifice every other 
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consideration to duty and obedience.’ 
(Hear, hear, and laughter.) 

This, Gentlemen, is his jesuitical in- 
troduction to naming the persons 
against whom he was even then pre- 
paring to commence public accuser.— 
(Hear.) You shall now have the let- 
ter, in which, after sacrificing every 
other consideration, as he says, to duty 
and obedience, he reluctantly, as he 
would have you suppose, describes the 
names of the individuals whom he had 
before collectively attacked. I refer 
you to page 463, paragraph 8, where 
you will find that Sir Charles Metcalfe 
uses the following language : 

‘ From the situation of the building in 
which the concerns of that Partnership 
were conducted, it is evident that it 
must have enjoyed the Resident’s sup- 
port and patrenage. It is also under- 
stood, and there is, J fear, (a laugh,) no 
doubt of the fact, that Mr. Russell, the 
Resident, was further connected with it, 
and derived profit from its transactions. 
Whether he shared profit and risk with 
the others as a partner, or received an 
extraordinary interest for money de- 
posited in their hands, / am not able po- 
sitively to state. (Laughter.) It is pos- 
sible that his connexion with them may 
not have goue beyond having his money 
with them at an ordinary rate of interest ; 
and some of his most intimate friends 
seem toentertain this persuasion ; (loud 
cries of Hear ;) but, from all that I have 
heard on the subject, the impression on 
my mind amounts to a _ conviction, 
(loud cries of Hear, and laughter,) that 
he must have derived extraordinary pro- 
fit from their transactions, and that his 
connexion with them was such as gave 
them a hold on him ever afterwards. 
There is, nevertheless, a possibility (a 
laugh) that | may be mistaken in this 
conclusion, (another laugh,) which it is 
the more necessary to notice, as Mr. 
Russell is not present to offer any ex~ 
 napye (Hear, hear.) It would have 
een a great comfort to me, if | had pos- 
sessed the meaus of bringing this matter 
to a decisive proof, as, in the event of a 
discovery of error in my information, the 
mention of Mr. Russell’s name might 
have been unnecessary; but, wanting 
these, I consider myself bound to state 
the impression on my mind: for this 
connexion of Mr. Russell, with the con- 

cern set up by Mr. William Palmer, ap- 
pears to me to be one of the most import- 
aut features of its history, especially 
with reference to attendant effects and 
consequences,’ ( Hear.) 

I will not trouble you with more of 
this letter at present, but will skip over 
a great part of it, as being immaterial 
to the present object of your discus- 
sion, SirCharles Metcalfe, after giving 
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satisfactory information on no one of 
the points referred to him by Govern- 
ment, proceeds in page 466, as follows : 
‘I trust that it will not be forgotten 
that Mr. Russell bas rendered eminent 
services at the Nizam’s Court.’ He 
now appears, | ought to tell you, as the 
apologist for Mr. Russell, and attempts 
to patch up, by fulsome panegyric, 
that character which he has been en- 
deayouring, without proof, to depre- 
ciate and destroy. (Hear, hear.) I 
think Mr. Russel! will not thank him 
for the apology which he thus volun- 
teers. Sir C, Metcalfe proceeds :— 

‘1 trust that it will not be forgotten, 
that Mr. Russell confirmed our political 
influence, so as that it stood the test of 
a most trying crisis ; aud that, when the 
two great neighbouring states fell off 
from their alliance, and became our ene- 
mies, the resources of the Nizam’s 
country supplied our armies, and the 
troops of this state co-operated actively 
and efficiently with our own, in various 
important services during the war. These 
effects may justly be ascribed to Mr. 
Russell’s management, as far as indivi- 
dual agents are ever entitled to such 
credit; for the disposition to throw off 
our yoke, was supposed to exist here as 
well as elsewhere ; and the Indian world 
could scarcely believe that the Nizam 
was not to form a part of the coalition 
against us.’ (Hear, hear’, hear.) 

I must trouble you with another pa- 
ragraph from tis correspondence of 
Sir C. Metcalfe, as 1 have now com- 
menced. You will find that in one 
place, I cannot find the passage 
just now, for the book is so constructed 
that you can scarcely find any two 
pages containing subjects consecutive 
on each other; you will find, I say, 
that in one place Sir C. Metcalfe ad- 
mits that Mr. Russell may have sanc- 
tioned the arrangement which Palmer 
and Co. made with Chundoo Loll for 
the payment of the Nizam’s troops, 
under an impression that the more re- 
gular payment of them, which the ar- 
rangement would ensure, would render 
them more efficient for our purposes ; 
and yet you will find him in another 
paragraph complaining, that the con- 
tract did not secure the regular pay- 
ment of the trocps; and then again 
Stating, almost no the same breath, 
that since the contract had terminated, 
the troops had been ill-paid, and in 
some instances reduced to great dis- 
tress. (Hear, hear.) You will find 
him through his whole correspondence 
blaming his predecessor Mr. Russell, 
and the different members attached to 
his establishment as Resident, for hay- 
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ing lent his money to Palmer and Co, 
under any circumstances, and at any 
rate of interest ; and yet you will find 
him in his letter of the 28th March 
1823, paragraph 23, acknowledging 
that all the people of his own Residency 
had dealings with that Firm almost to 
the last hour of its existence in credit 
and security. I will quote to you his 
words : 

*Lam notaware, and do not suppose, 
that any Gentleman attached to the pre- 
sent Residency, either is, or has been a 
partner in the House of William Palmer 
and Co., or has derived any extraordi- 
nary benefit from the connexion. The 
numerous European constituents of the 
House generally receive twelve per cent. 
interest for their money; and Gentle- 
men attached to the present Residency 
have both received and paid this, as the 
ordinary interest in account current, 
considering these dealings to be as un- 
objectionable as ordinary dealings with 
any other House of agency. Under the 
same notion | have never thought it in- 
cumbent on me to object to them.’ 
(Hear, hear.) 

These are his own creatures, Gen- 
tlemen, and you will therefore see the 
reason why he is not inclined to put 
them to any trouble or inconvenience. 
(Hear, hear.) 1 now come to a para- 
graph of which I must say, that if there 
be one paragraph in the whole book 
which is wickeder than another, it is 
this paragraph. I shall quote it to you 
entire. It is paragraph 26, page 466: 

*I am bound to acknowledge, that 
since the termination of that contract 
the troops have been ill-paid, and in 
some instances reduced to great distress, 
of which | have only lately received in- 
telligence.” [Now mark well what comes 
next.] ‘ Yet this I attribute to culpable 
neglect, if not to a conspfring design on 
the part of the Minister, and not to any 
necessity.’ 


What does he mean to insinuate by 
this extraordinary sentence ? He means 
to say, that this Minister is wicked 
enough to keep, for his own use, the 
money he draws from his master’s 
treasury, and to starve the troops, 
whom he is defrauding of their regular 
supplies ; and for what purpose does 
he say this? To run down Messrs. 
Palmer and Co., whom he insinuates 
are parties to this profligate conduct 
on the part of the Nizam's Minister. 
(Hear, hear.) What else can he mean 
by the words ‘conspiring design” ? 
There must be at least two parties to 
conspire; he has named the Minister 
as one party, whom does he name as 
the other? (Hear, hear.) He says, “1 
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attribute this to culpable neglect, if 
not to a conspiring desigu on the part 
of the Minister, and not to any ne- 
cessity.” I repeat, that if a wickeder 
thing than this can be said of any man, 
I never either heard of it, or saw it in 
any book that fell under my considera- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) I say, therefore, 
that it will not be right in you to ap- 
prove of despatches which contain pa- 
ragraphs, approving of such conduct 
as that of which Sir C. Metcalfe’s own 
letters show him to have been guilty; 
and if f wanted an additional reason 
for dissuading you from giving them 
your sanction, I have it in the cireum- 
stance, that appeals have now been 
lodged by the creditors of Messrs. W. 
Palmer and Co. against his conduct, 
and the consequences which have en- 
sued from it. (Hear, hear.) If you 
keep aloof from any decision on the 
topics of this amendment, those cre- 
ditors may still obtain impartial j us- 
tice ; but if you declare yourselves in 
favour of it, you will make yourselves 
parties to a gross and erying act of in- 
justice. (Hear, hear.) 1 deprecate 
drawing our worthy and approved good 
masters into any such scrape; let us 
stay, therefore, where we are; let us 
see whether Sir C. Metcalfe is right or 
wrong, in the numberless accusations 
he has brought against resectable in- 
dividuals. (Hear, hear.) As to his as- 
sertion, that this loan is a mere fic- 
titious transaction, I will pledge all 
the credit that I have with you, and 
also the credit of those who are more 
conversant with figures than I am, 
thatitis a total mistake. (Hear, hear.) 
If you say that it is correct, and by 
voting for the amendment, you will 
substantially say so,—you will do in- 
calculable mischief, The assertion has 
already been bandied from Calcutta to 
England, and from England back 
again to Calcutta, as if the authorities, 
in both places, were playing with it as 
with a shuttlecock. Reflect on what 
you are going to do, before you give it 
additional currency, by stamping it 
with the impress of your approbation. 
In a Court like this, which is anxious 
above all things to do justice, I can- 
not see any reason why we s! ould con- 
sent to a proposition, whica, if car- 
ried, must be fatal to the proper adju- 
dication of these appeals; and I 
therefore deprecate any such proceed- 
ing, not merely because it is impolitic 
in itself, but also, because it shuts the 
gates of justice against those who com- 
lain of being aggrieved. 1! suggest, 
likewise, to the hon, Chairman, who 
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has exercised his privilege as an indi- 
vidual Proprietor in bringing forward 
this etindatan, to consider whether 
it will not be a wise and liberal policy 
in him to agree to the original resolu- 
tion, and to withdraw, fur the present, 
his amendment, which, he is aware, 
must involve very serious consequences, 
if it obtain the approbation of this 
Court. Iam sure, that as honourable 
men, you will wish to read the docu- 
ments which may be sent in support 
of these appeals, before you decide 
upon them. Those documents are not 
yet in your possession ; how, therefore, 
can you sanction, with approval, the 
opinions which the Court of Directors 
have hastily formed upon the transac- 
tions to which they relate? I do not 
affirm that these opinions may not be 
correct ; I have such a respect for the 
Court of Directors, that I can cordially 
wish that they may be so; for it isa 
romantic, and perhaps a weak feeling 
on my part, but I do sincerely de- 
clare, that if l am found to be wrong 
in the notions I have taken up on 
this subject, iu opposition to the ma- 
jority of the Directors, I shall not be 
sorry ; for Lam one of those who would 
gladly support them upon all occasions, 
and who, therefore, feels more than 
ordinary pain in being obliged to 
differ from them at present by a sense 
of pnblic duty. I call upon you once 
more not to agree to this amendment ; 
if you do, you will involve in one in- 
discriminate censure many innocent 
persons, who are not now before you, 
and who can have no opportunity of 
being heard in their own defence. The 
cause, tov, on which you judge, wil 

not stop here; it will go before a 
higher tribunal in spite of your de- 
cision ; that decision will be published 
to the world, and you will have the 
disgrace of hearing it said, that you 

sanctioned proceedings of which you 

only heard a part, and that you sinned 

against the first principles of justice, 

in neglecting that excellent maxim, 

** dudi alteram partem.” (p) (Hear, 

hear.) 





(p.) These professed friends of the 
maxim, ** audi altcram partem,” might 
show the sincerity « f their zeal in some- 
thing ‘more than nere praises of this 
motto. Why do tney not exert them- 
selves to give to India the benefit of 
a free press? This is the only effectual 
security for both parties being heard in 
all cases; and until this be given to 
India, no hope remains of a fair and im- 
partial hearing for any but the oppressors 
and their advocates, 
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I am most anxious that you should 
escape from the precipice on whose 
brink you are standing. I, therefore, 
again repeat to you, that if you vote 
in favour of the amendment, you are 
deciding a question, of which you have 
only heard one side. I sincerely hope 
that my worthy colleague will see the 
impropriety of pressing it upon your 
decision at present. 1] am sure, that 
if it were possible to bring the debate 
to a conclusion, by modifying the 
words of the original resolution, and 
by getting the amendment withdrawn 
from any connexion with it, it would 
be a consummation most devoutly to 
be wished. (Hear, hear.) I have all 
along argued this question as a peace- 
maker. (Hear, hear.) In the Court 
of Directors I urged the noble Chair- 
man to accede to the resolution of the 
hon. Proprietor, on the ground that it 
did nothing more than express a belief 
that the Marquis of Hastings was an 
honest and an honourable man. I did 
not succeed there; 1 trust, however, 
that I shall succeed here. (Hear, hear, 
hear.) 1 beg you to consider first, how 
simple the proposition is, “which is 
contained in that resolution, and then 
how exceedingly important every ad- 
dition is that has since been made to it. 
(Hear, hear.) If the amendment suc- 
ceeds, which I say God forbid, you 
will throw doubts on the character of 
the noble Marquis. (Loud cries of No, 
no; Hear, hear.) say that the para- 
graphs, which you are called upon to 
approve, and the first part of this re- 
solution cannot travel together, either 
in common sense or in sound reason, 
aye, or even in ordinary parlance. 
(Hear, hear.) Are you aware what 
you are going to do in approving those 
paragraphs ? (Hear, hear.) Ona mere 
suspicion of favouritism—for that is all, 
nobody insinuates that the noble Mar- 
quis ever derived any advantage to 
himself, in any way whatever, from 
these transactions, (#ear, hear,)—on a 
mere suspicion of favouritism, and be- 
cause he had the misfortune to accede 
to Sir W. Rumbold’s request to join 

ethe House of William Palmer and Co., 
which he did very reluctantly ; (hear, 
hear ;) and because after he had acced- 
ed to it, the parties whom he supported 
went to an extreme, and perhaps to an 
unwarrantable length ; you are going 
to inflict a disgracetul stigma on a man 
who has rendered as eminent services 
to you and to his country as were ever 
performed by a single individual. 
( Cheers.) 
The noble Marquis, be it always re- 
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collected, is not a character of yester- 
day. (Hear, hear.) It is now fifty 
years since he first became illustrious 
as Lord Rawdon, in fighting the bat- 
tles of his country in America. (Hear, 
hear.) His gallant achievements at 
that time have been long recorded in 
the pages of history, and will be re- 
membered, when those | am now ad- 
dressing, are mouldering in the grave. 
(Hear, hear.) From his earliest youth, 
down to the present hour, he has al- 
ways been the victim of his own ge- 
nerous and liberal feelings, and has 
been distinguished above all his con- 
temporaries by a noble, I may almost 
say, by an excessive disregard of pe- 
cuniary emoluments ; (hear, hear ;) 
and now, after he has ran a long and 
unsullied career of public and private 
virtue ,—after he has passed nine years 
of arduous labour in your service, dis- 
playing a zeal which has never been 
surpassed, and acquiring successes, 
which, except in the instance of Lord 
Clive, have never been equalled by any 
of your former Governor-Generals ; he 
is, on his return to his country in the 
decline of life, unenriched, but not 
unembarrassed, attacked and perse- 
cuted by slanderous calumnies ; and, 
what is the severest misfortune of all, 
attacked and persecuted by them in 
this Court, in which, if any where, he 
is most entitled to gratitude and pro- 
tection. (Hear, hear, hear.) I re- 
ceived a letter from this noble indivi- 
dual only two days ago, of which I beg 
to read one or two sentences to the 
Court. 1 ought to state, that I have 
never met the noble Marquis above 
three or four times in my life, and 
then only in public company. He is 
no friend of mine, for I am but a plain 
citizen, and cannot say that I know 
Lords, or that Lords know me. (4 
laugh, and hear.) But during the time 
of the Mahratta war, it was my for- 
tune to be in the Chair, and, in con- 
sequence, I had some correspondence 
with the noble Marquis. Since I have 
been a plain Director he has occasion- 
ally written to me, and as a part of my 
speech, I shall take the liberty of 
reading to you part of a letter which I 
have just received. It is dated Jan. 
llth, 1824, which is a mere slip of the 
writer for Jan. lith, 1625, He says : 


* You dissuade me from repairing to 
England.’ [He had written to me that 
he was coming to England, because he 
could not endure the state of uncer- 
tainty and suspense in which he was 
kept.] ‘ You dissuade me,’ he says, 
‘from repairing to England, until it 
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shall be seen how the Court proceeds.’ 
{fam free to confess that I did dissuade 
him, and I did so, because I hoped, as I 
still hope, that the Court will be induced 
very shorly, indeed, to do him justice.] 
(Hear.) ‘It was not my intention,’ 
continues he, § to undertake the voyage 
until that should be ascertained, for [ 
could not endure to present myself in 
London to make a war, and the neces- 
sity of doing so would be extremely 
painful to my wishes. One consolation 
remains to me, that the previous discus- 
sion will give full scope to all the com- 
ments that can be made by one party 
without calling upon me to hurt the feel- 
ings of the other.’- 

I wish that those who have expressed 
themselves hostilely to the noble Mar- 
quis in this Court, would display some 
of that delicate regard to the feelings 
of the others, which he has here ex- 
hibited. (Hear, hear.) ‘This, be it 
remarked, is the manner, in which 
the noble Lord writes in a_ private 
confidential letter. It is the fashion 
to produce such letters in public now- 
a-days. I do not think it a good one, 
but I have complied with it in this 
instance, because it has given me an 
opportunity of showing the Court the 
feelings of the noble Marquis on this 
particular transaction. (dear, hear.) 
1 very much fear that unless we come 
to’a speedy discussion upon it, it will 
involve us in many serious discussions 
in Parliament, and may, perhaps, ul- 
timately endanger the existence of our 
charter. It is therefore sound wisdom 
in us to stand by the Marquis of Hast- 
ings, and to desist from cavilling at 
trifles, which are really unworthy the 
serious notice which we have given 
to them. (Hear, hear, hear.) Itis in 
the recollection of you all, how long 
that great man [pointing to the statue 
of Warren Hastings] was subject to 
slanderous accusation on account of 
the policy he had pursued, whilst act- 
ing as your Governor-General, For 
ten long years he underwent a griev- 
ous, and I will add, an unmerited per- 
secution. He was assaulted by all 
the talent, by all the eloquence, 
and by all the power of the coun- 
try. The outcry against him was so 
general and so vivleut, that the minis - 
ter at last gave way before it, and 
yielded him up without support to the 
malice of his opponents. An impeach- 
ment was the consequence, and that 
illustrious man, who had so long been 
the depositary of your power in India, 
was obliged to submit to all the care, 
anxiety, and expense of a state trial 
spread over a protracted period of ten 
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years. The result was illustrative of 
the powerful grandeur of truth. ‘* Mag- 
na est veritas et prevalebit.’” In spite of 
the mighty intellect which was arrayed 
against him, truth proved victorivus 
in the struggle, and the innocence of 
the accused was made notorious to the 
world. (q) Yet after all these years of 
toil and anxiety he was rewarded, not 
by his worthy masters in this Court, 
but by the public at large, with their 
cordial approbation aud applause. 
(Hear, hear.) If you treat another 
Governor-General with similar ne- 
glect and indifference—if you will cavil 
at trifles in one quarter and yet over- 
look grievous offences in another,—if 
you willtake up inferences for facts,and 
inuendoes for evidence,—if you will 
consider insinuations as _ sufficient 
proofs of crime, when you cannot dis- 
cover any overt acts amounting to it, 
you will soon find it impossible to get 
men of rank, talent, and integrity to 
take upon themselves the arduous 
duty and deep responsibility of your 
Governor-Generals, (Hear, hear.)» It 
is incumbent, therefore, not only on 
the dignity, but also on the policy of 
this Court, to slide over such trifles as 
those which have been needlessly in- 
troduced by the amendment into the 
present discussion, and to come for- 
ward openly, maufully, and magnani- 
mously, in support of the honour and 
character of the Marquis of Hastings, 
which had been exposed to reproaches 
they had never deserved, and to at- 
tacks which ought never to have been 
made upon them. Under these cir- 
cumstances, much as | regret my dif- 
ference of opinion from the majority 
of those around me, I feel myself 
bound to vote against the amendment, 
and in support of the original reso- 
lution. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. PoyNDER rose to explain amid 
loud cries of ‘* Spoke, spoke; Order, 
wve.”’ which rendered the few words he 
then said utterly inaudible. 

The CuairkMAN requested the meet- 
ing to hear Mr. Poynder, who was 
entitled to be heard if he confined 
himself to the limits of explanation. , 





(q) If Mr. Pattison will read the ad- 
mirable chapter of Mill on this subject, 
he will find that the innocence of the ac- 
cused was only made apparent to the 
world, because of the perpetual interven- 
tion of the most absurd technicalities of 
law to prevent the exhibition of evidence 
of guilt. It is an insult to the humanit 
of Lord Hastings to compare him with 
the cruel persecutor of Nundcomar, 
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Mr. Poynper then proceeded.—As 
the hon. Director, who has just sat 
down, has thought proper to call on me 
personally toexplain why I thought my- 
self justified in charging him with in- 
consistency, it is due to him,to myself, 
and to the Court at large, to state 
the premises upon which I came to 
that conclusion. (Repeated cries of 
** Spoke.’’) I must read a paragraph 
from a letter to which I see the name 
of the hon. Director appended. ( Cries 
of ** Otder,” and “ Question.”) 

Mr. S. Dixon.-—1 apprehend that 
this is argument and not explanation. 
] really must rise to order, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Cnairman.—I think that the 
hon. Proprietor is not out of order at 
present. At any rate he is entitled to 
the indulgence of the Court, as he 
rises by desire of an hon. Director to 
give a reply to a question which that 
Director had publicly put to him. 
( Hear.) 

Mr. Imrey.—lI trust that im our pre- 
sent state of exhaustion, the hon. Pro- 
prietor will clearly distinguish be- 
tween explanation and the commence- 
ment of a fresh argument. 

Mr. PoynperR.—I am obliged to the 
hon. Director for the caution he has 
given me; but 1 hope I lave not lived 
so long, nor attended so many public 
meetings, without know ng that there 
is a vast difference between a long 
speech and a short explanation. The 
hon. Director has, as you must all 
have observed, attacked me with con- 
siderable warmth and vehemence. 
He says that | have unduly, unjustly, 
and unlawfully charged him with in- 
consistency. ( Hear.) [deny that I have 
done so. The hon. Court of Directors 
states this to the Marquis of Hastings, 
and the hon. Director signs the state- 
ment with his name: 


*In truth you have in substance, if 
not in form, lent the Company's credit, 
in the late pecuniary transactious at Hy- 
derabad ; not, indeed, for the benelit 
of the Nizam’s Government, but for the 
sole benefit of Messrs. Palmer and Co.’ 
(Hear, hear.) And again: ‘ This is the 
language not of a responsible, but an 
irresponsible Government. It is not an 
exercise of the license of acting without 
instructions, and reporting the proceed- 
ings for the information and sanction of 
the authorities at home ; it is the asser- 
tion by your Government of a power to 
act without the obligation to communi- 
cate to any superior authority the means 
of judging of your acts, and consequent! 
the assertion of a power to elude all 
check and control,’ (ear, hear, hear.) 
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I do humbly conceive that the letter 
which contains these paragraphs is as 
caustic, as criminatory, and as con- 
demnatory as any which is to be found 
in this book. I ask then (Ques- 
tion, Order, §c.) 

Mr. S. Dixon.—I must again de- 
mand of the Chairman, whether this 
is explanation or fresh argument? 
(Hear, hear, hear.) 

Mr. Parrison.—I hope, Mr. Chair- 
man, that out of justice to me, you 
will not allow this explanation, as it is 
called, to extend further. The hon, 
Proprietor had his fair time to address 
you, and made no sparivg use of it. I 
have also had my time to reply to 
him. I hope, therefore, you will not 
allow him to resume the consideration 
of the topics which he before discussed. 

Mr. PoynDER.—In_ opposition to 
what has been just said by the hon. 
Director, who made so vehement an 
attack upon me, I must insist that I 
have an undoubted right to give an 
explanation of what I before said. 
(Order, and cries of Question.) 

The CHarrmMan.—I hope the hon. 
Proprietor will see the necessity 
of confining himself strictly to expla- 
nation. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

Mr. Poynprr.—I can assure the 

Court that, if | had not met with such 
repeated inter:uptions, I should have 
long since finished what I have got to 
say. (Hear.) The hon. Director ap- 
ears to have supposed that I said that 
1e had moved in this Court the resolu- 
tion for making to the Marquis of 
Hastings a grant of 5000/.a year. I 
never said any such thing. ( Hear.) 
What I said was this, and 1 now re- 
peat it, that the hon. Director had 
given his strenuous support to that re- 
solution. (Hear, hear.) How tbe hon. 
Director could within one year and 
nine months after he had written and 
signed such a letter as 1 have de- 
scribed to you, reconcile it to himself 
to support such a grant, I cannot for 
my life understand. (Loud cries of 
Hear, accompanied by a great tumult 
in the Court.) ‘To me the incousist- 
epncy appears so sreat, that I (In- 
mense confusion. which rendered the 
conclusion of the sentence inaudible.) 

Mr. Patrisoy.—If that Gentleman 
is allowed to make another lengthy 
attack upon me, all that I have to trust 
to is, that the justice of the Court will 
allow me to reply to it. (Hear, hear.) 

The Cuairman.—I think the hon. 
Proprietor must himself perceive that 
he is now distinctly out of order. 
(Cheers.) 
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[{Mr. Poynder, in consequence of this 
declaration, resumed his seat.] 

Mr. STEPHEN (the Master in Chan- 
cery) then presented himself to the 
notice of the Court amid loud cries 
for an adjournment. He spoke nearly 
as follows :—I would not rise at this 
late hour in the day to address you, 
Mr. Chairman, if I did not feel, and 
feel very strongly, that I should not be 
doing justice either to my own charac- 
ter,or to that ofthe Marquis of Hastings, 
if I were to give my vote, as I intend, 
against this amendment, without stat- 
ing myreasons for so doing. (Hear, 
hear.) If I had understood, that upon 
such topics as have been this day al- 
Juded to in reference to the conduct 
of the Marquis of Hastings, it was 
necessary for me to give a decided opi- 
nion, which (I say it with all respect 
to you, Sir) I virtually must do, if I 
vote for this amendment, I should not 
have been here to-day to take a part in 
your debate.. I should have felt my 
incompetence to enter upon so vast a 
discussion. I should have known, 
that, without reading this immense 
pile of papers,—and I[ candidly con- 
fess to you, that it has not been pos- 
sible for me to find time to read them, 
for the humble share which I take in 
administering the public justice of the 
country would not permit me, without 
neglecting more important avocations 
to spare time for their perusal. (Hear, 
hear.) 1 should have known, I say, 
that without reading them carefully 
and diligently, I should be judging a 
case without duly examining the evi- 
dence on which it depends. (Hear.) I 
therefore tell you fairly, and at once, 
that I form no opinion,—that I intend 
to express no opinion on any of the 
topics which are disputed in this 
Court; but on one topic, which has 
not been disputed, but, on the con- 
trary, admitted upon all hands; namely, 
that the most noble the Marquis of 
Hastings has done nothing to stain his 
character, or to impeach his honour. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) On that topic I 
feel myself at any rate competent to 
speak, and shall therefore submit a 
few remarks to your candid consider- 
ation. (Hear.) I came here, I repeat 
to you, without any bias or prejudice 
in my minud—I came here with the 
slight information of the contents of 
this volume, which I have gleaned 
from the public prints; but finding, 
as I do, that the Marquis of Hastings 
stands before you, not only without an 
accuser, but also without an accusa- 
tion, (Hear, hear,) 1 feel that with- 
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out making myself further master of 
them, I am competent to do justice to 
his honour and his character ; and in 
my view of the case you will not do 
justice to them, if you vote the ori- 
ginal resolution, and connect it with 
the amendment, which you, Sir, have 
proposed. ( Hear, hear.) 

Not, Sir, that I afirm that amend- 
ment to be wrong,—far from it; I have 
not information to justify me giving 
an opinion either one way or the other, 
but I find that by general consent the 
original motion is admitted to be right, 
and I am, therefore, sure that 1 can do 
no wrong in supporting it. (Hear, 
hear.) The amendment, I readily 
graut, may be right too, and consi- 
dering that it comes from you, Sir, 
with whose valuable qualities I have 
been long acquainted, I have no doubt 
that it will hereafter appear so ; but it 
would be wrong to vote it now, if on 
no other account, at least on this, that 
we should be prejudicating claims, 
which must shortly come before our 
regular tribunals. (Hear, hear, and 
cries of No.) Lassert that, by approv- 
ing the amendment at present, we 
should be expressing an opinion, 
pendente hte, upon the appeals which 
have been lodged ; we should be pro- 
nouncing judgment against claims pre- 
ferred by individuals, whose interests 
canuot be taken care of in this discus- 
sion; weshould be doing injustice to 
persons on the other side by deciding 
on their case, without waiting for the 
evidence they may adduce to support 
it. (Hear, hear.) Under such cir- 
cumstances, no friend of the Bengal 
Government, no, not even Mr. Adam 
himself, ought to be satisfied if we come 
to a decision upon it, whilst we are 
thus uninformed. Of that Gentleman 
1 know nothing personally; from all 
that I have heard regarding him, I 
should take him to be a man of great 
talent, and unblemished integrity. If 
he be not, if to a sound head he do not 
add a kind heart, he degenerates from 
the stock from which he springs, and 
is an unworthy son of a most worthy 
father. With his father I had an ac- 
quaintance of fifty years, and a man of 
greater honour and more sterling worth 
I never knew. (Hear, hear.) 1 can- 
not, therefore, readily bring myself to 
believe that bis son has done any thing 
to diminish the bright lustre of his 
character. I do not say, that Mr. 
Adam has acted improperly; I have 
not even heard that he has. (Hear, 
hear.) Allthat I know of his conduct, 
is derived from the public prints ;—and 
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from them I infer, that Mr. Adam stands 
upon a public principle, and that the 
Court of Directors concurs with him as te 
the propriety of standing upon it. (Hear, 
hear.) I therefore suppose, and | have 
strong gronnds for the supposition, that 
Mr. Adam has conducted himself ho- 
nourably and uprightly ; but, I never- 
theless say, that we should be guilty of 
injustice even towards him, if we were 
te come to such a conclusion in his fa- 
vour, without further investigation. (7) 
( Hear, hear, hear.) 

Beyond adoubt, the despatches which 
we are nowcalled upon to sanction with 
our approval, contain a severe censure 





(r) Really, without seeing these ab- 
surdities in print, it would be difficult to 
believe that men, passing for men of 
talent and information, could ever be 
brought to utter them, and that, too, in 
a public assembly, in the reported pro- 
ceedings of which they are sure to be re- 
corded. Here is debate upon the ques- 
tion, whether, in the whole of certain 
transactions detailed in a certain volume 
of Papers, there be any thing that can 
support a charge of corruption against 
the Marquis of Hastings ; and a Master 
of Chancery comes down to the Court to 
give an opinion thereon, under the open 
confession of his not having read the 
evidence, on which alone the question is 
grounded, If this be the manner in 
which the business of the Chancery Court 
is done, no wonder that the suitors are 
in general so dissatisfied. Again: he 
finds that, by ‘* general consent,’’ the 
original motion is ‘ acknowledged to be 
right.” How is this possible, when a 
large majority of the Court are opposed 
to it? ‘* But,’’ says he, ‘‘ the amendment 
may be right too, especially as it comes 
from the Chairman, who is such a worthy 
man, and whom I have known so long!” 
If so, then why oppose it? Or, how can 
a motion be right, and an amendment 
opposed to that motion be equally so ? 
The folly of all this is only surpassed by 
the deduction, that because Mr. Adam 
had a worthy father (which, however, 
hundreds doubt), therefore he must be 
a worthy son (which thousands deny). 
Half the highwaymen that are hung at 
the Old Bailey have come from an houest 
stock; and some of Mr. Stephen's an- 
cestors were, probably, sensible men: 
but he evidently derives no benefit from 
that cause, Mr. Adam has been the au- 
thor of as much cruelty, oppression, aud 
injustice, in India, as any man that ever 
preceded him, in an equal space of time ; 
and any attempt on the part of such un- 
reflecting men as Mr. Stephen, to prove 
that he must be a good man in the esti- 
mation of all, because his father has 
been so considered by a few, will only 
add ridicule to disgrace, 
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upon the conduct pursued by the Mar- 
quis of Hastings. We have not heard 
what can be urged in its justification ; 
we have not summoned him to our bar 
to plead in his own defence; and we 
should therefore act contrary to the 
first principles of justice, if we were 
now, without adequate information, to 
say, ‘* we concur in the censure which 
the Court of Directors has passed upon 
him.’ I should not have troubled you 
with any further remarks at present, 
had it not been for a trifling inconsis- 
tency in the speech of the hon. Direc- 
tor who last addressed you. I concur 
in almost every sentiment which fell 
from that hon. Director’s lips ; they 
were candid, liberal, and manly, and 
did equal honour to his head and to his 
heart. (Hear.) There was one topic, 
however, which he introduced into his 
speech, which, I think, it might have 
been as well if he had left out: I al- 
lude to those expressions in which he 
commented on the observations of an 
hon. Proprietor who had preceded bim. 
I scarcely know whether the subject is 
worthy of attention, as the charge he 
made against that hon. Proprietor can - 
not be considered a detraction from his 
merits. lL understood the hon. Director 
to speak slightingly of him, because he 
was the Editor of a periodical publica- 
tion, or, Longht rather to say, of a 
public newspaper—( Cries of ‘‘ Vo, no,” 
in which Mr. Pattison joined.) 1 cer- 
tainly so understood the hon. Director, 
and am therefore glad that he has con- 
descended to set me right. I will there- 
fore abstain from the remarks I was 
going to make to you, and shall merely 
observe, that if the report which that 
Gentleman gives us of this day's pro- 
ceedings be at all equal to his speech, 
it will be no discredit to his talents and 
ability. (s.) (Question, question.) 1 re- 
peat again, that I feel myself bound to 
vote against this amendment; for I 
conceive, that it will prejudicate the 


(s) Who can need any further proof of 
Mr. Stephen's imbecility than this? A 
more contemptible speech than that of 
Mr. Wasborough was, perhaps, hardly 
ever delivered any where—no, not even 
at the India House, where the choicest 


specimens ot dullness and ignorance 
are to be occasionally heard: yet Mr. 
Stephen thinks it marked by great talent 
and ability. There is one common fea- 
ture of resemblance betweed the prais-er 
aud the prais-ed; for each of them opens 
his address by a frank confession of total 
ignorance as to the matter in debate, 
and both support their opening allega- 
tions by the subsequent parts of their 
speeches, long before they are closed. 











appeal, which the hon. Director has in- 
formed us has been lodged ; that it will 
shut out of our consideration the facts, 
if there be any, which might convince 
us that the censure, which the Court of 
Directors have dealt out, has been es- 
sentially unfounded; and that it will 
take away all the credit and grace of 
the acquittal which we unanimously 
acknowledge to be due to the noble 
Marquis. (#fear, hear.) We are well 
as we are ; and we had, therefore, to 
use the words of the noble Director 
who preceded me, remain where we 
are. Indeed, if this amendment should 
he carried, | would advise the Gentle- 
men on the other side—I mean, not of 
the question, but of the Court—[Mr. 
Douglas Kinnaird, Mr. Randle Jack- 
son, and Mr. Hume, were seated on a 
a different side of the Court from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman ]—to with- 
draw the original resolution; for, 
deem it not only uugraceful, but also 
ungrateful, to the noble Marquis, to 
connect the sentence which contains 
his acquittal of all improper and cor- 
rupt motives, with the sentences which 
follow in the next member of the para- 
graph. (Hear, hear.) 

I will endeavour to explain to you 
my meaning by a familiar illustration. 
Suppose, for instance, that a lady’s 
honour and reputation were attacked in 
that point which is most essential to 
the respectability and dignity of the fe- 
male character, suppose that a party 
of her friends were appointed to exa- 
mine whether there was any founda- 
tion for that attack; suppose that, 
after such examination, they were una- 
nimously of opinion that there were no 
grounds for the imputation which had 
been cast upon her; what would you 
think of them, if they were to announce 
to the world that they acquitted her 
fully and entirely of all lapse from 
chastity, but that they considered her 
to have been somewhat thoughtless and 
indiscreet in her general conduct? 
(Hear, hear, hear.) Would you not 
think, that the expression of such an 
uncalled for opinion was intended to 
weaken the effect of the acquittal they 
were forced to grant her, on the point 
whieh had been more immediately sub- 
mitted to their investigation and in- 
quiry? (Hear, hear, hear.) 1am sure 
that such would be your sentiments 
under those circumstances, and I there- 
fore call upon you to express similar 
sentiments under the circumstances 
before you. The honour of a soldier is 
as delicate as the reputation. of a 
woman ; (hear, hear ;) and an imputa- 
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tion once cast upon it, is as difficult to 
remove, ( Hear.) Will you then say, as 
you will say, by agreeing to this amend- 
ment, ** True it is that there are no 
grounds for imputing corrupt and im- 
proper motives to our late Governor- 
General, but there are grounds for 
thinking that he has been careless aud 
indiscreet in these transactions at Hy- 
derabad”’ ? For my own part, I dislike 
all eulogies which end with a ‘* but,” 
or a ** nevertheless.”’ I think that they 
are not so much eulogies as secret and 
invidious attacks. (Hear, hear.) Say 
not, then, [I conjure you, of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, ** We admit him to 
be honest, but we conceive him to have 
been indiscreet ; we acknowledge him 
to be incorrupt, but we are afraid he 
has been imprudent ; we allow that his 
conduct has been honourable and up- 
right, but we see much in it on which 
the Court of Directors were bound to 
express their public disapprobation.’’ 
(Hear, hear.) 1 know that they did 
express such disapprobation; but I 
verily believe, that if it were to do 
again, the Court would determine not 
to do it. (Hear, hear; and cries of 
‘* No, no,” from some of the Direc- 
tors.) 

Notwithstanding the denial I have 
just received, | repeat my assertion, 
and will tell you the grounds on which 
I rest it. It is universally admitted 
that these despatches were written upon 
an imperfect view of the subject. (Vo, 
no.) Indeed they are filled to the last 
with perpetual calls for further infur- 
mation. (Hear.) 1 conclude from that 
circumstance, that the disapprobation 
expressed has either been too little or 
too much ; (hear, hear ;) and I thence 
deduce another inference, that, what 
the Court of Directors wrote on infor- 
mation which they themselves acknow- 
ledge to be imperfect, and which others 
state to be not merely defective, but 
also discoloured and partial, we ought 
not to approve, sanction, avd confirm, 
without having the must perfect and 
satisfactory evidence to judge and act 
upon. (Hear, hear.) If we agree to 
the original resolution, we agree to 
that which nobody disputes, and by 
which nobody can be ivjured; but if 
we agree to the amendment, we adopt 
all the censures which these despatches 
contain, and thereby make ourselves 
parties against those who state that 
they have already received serious in- 
jury from the proceedings of your local 
government, and who are even now ap- 
pealing against the justice of those pro- 
ceedings. (Hear, hear.) Believing that 
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there are no grounds for imputing im- 
proper motives to the Marquis of Hast- 
ings with regard to these transactions, 
—and if there be grounds for imputa- 
tion, it is our duty to examine and in- 
vestigate into them,—why should any 
man here object to « resolution which 
does no more than give to that belief a 
tangible shape and appearance ? (Some 
Gentlemen here exclaimed, ‘* Read the 
papers, and you will soon see why.’*) 
I acknowledge that I have not read 
these papers; but it has not been 
owing to any fault of mine. The pub- 
lic duties in which I am engaged have 
prevented me fram doing more than 
prying into the reams of paper (4 
laugh, and cries of ** Hear"’) which 
you have ordered to be printed ; but, 
without wading through them, I can 
see that you will act on exr-parte state- 
ments; and, therefore, even if you ac- 
cidentally come to a right judgment, 
will act unjustly in consenting at pre- 
sent to this amendment. Parties,whose 
interests are materially affected by it, 
are not here to speak to you upon it. 
The House of Palmer & Co. has not 
been heard ; Sir W. Rumbold has uot 
been heard upon it. (Hear, hear.) 
True there has been much incidental 
discussion, in which their names have 
been stated and their pretensions can- 
vassed ; but your verdict, if a verdict 
you should this day give upon their 
eonduct, will be an ex-parte verdict, 
since it will be given upon hearing the 
statements of one side, and without 
waiting for the statements of the other. 
( Hear.) If I had any influence with 
the Chairman, I should advise him to 
consent tov the original resolution, and 
to withdraw his amendment upon it, 
on a perfect understanding that we 
should hereafter agree to enter upon the 
discussion of these transactions, when 
we can have them placed before us in 
an integral shape, and not broken up 
into distinct and separate parts. (¢) 





(t) The end of Mr. Stephen’s speech 
is, if possible, still more absurd than its 
beginning. An immense volume of Papers 
had been before the Court for months. 
Mr. Palmer’s memorial, Sir William 
Rumbold’s letter, Mr. Russell's letter, 
and a great variety of pamphlets on both 
sides, were accessible to all who chose 
to read them; a dozen speakers had 
been heard on behalf of each party in 
the question ; and the debate had been 
8 to a length never before 

nown on one topic. All the materials 
for accurate judgment were, therefore, 
now before the Court; and yet he pro- 
poses further delay, and future discus- 
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(Question, question.) If this proposi- 
tion be not agreed to, I once more re- 
peat, that I shali feel myself bound to 
vote for the resolution of the hon. Pro- 
prietor. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. SAMUEL Dixon rose, amid loud 
cries of ‘* Adjourn, adjourn,’’ from all 
quarters of the Court. ‘* I entreat the 
patience of the Court,” said the hon, 
Proprietor, * till | ask the Chairman 
one question. Is there any probability 
that this amendment will be withdrawn ? 
( Loud cries of ** No” from several Gen- 
tlemen both within and without the Bar.) 
If there is not, I shall now move the 
question of adjournment. 

Sir C, Forbes rose to second the 
motion ; but 

Sir G. A. Rosinson having risen at 
the same time, proceeded to address the 
Court as follows :—The hon. Baronet 
rises, I believe, merely to second the 
motion ; I rise to speak to it. I think 
that, after what occurred ou a former 
occasion, he will not dispute my right 
to do so, even though I should appear 
to be applying myself more to the ar- 
guments of the preceding debate than 
to the merits of the present question. 
It is not, however, my intention to 
trouble the Court upon that subject at 
this late hour of the day. If I have the 
opportunity afforded me at another 
time, and perhaps I may, I should wish 
to reply at much greater length than I 
now can do to the arguments of seve- 
ral Gentlemen who have addressed you, 
both on this and on a former day. 
What I now rise for is this: Since we 
have been assembled to discuss these 
transactions, there has been a publica- 
tion put forth by the hon. Proprietor, 
who brought forward the original re- 
solution respecting their merits. I have 
read it in the interval between the last 
Court and the present. Now, I wisb, 
in common courtesy, to put tothe hon. 
Proprietor a question upon it. I put it 
to him, to be kind enough to inform 
me whether, iv the paragraph which | 
am going to read, | am the individual 
to whem he alludes? | really shall con- 
sider it a petsonal favour, if he will 
answer me the question. ‘The para- 
graph which I am going to read is not 





sions, on a subject already exhausted to 


very weariness. From any other person 
this would have been regarded as a piece 
of keen irony; but frcm a Master in 
Chancery, to whom protracted proceed- 
ings must be more welceme than thore 
speedily terminated, we have no doubt 
it was serious; if so, it only proves how 
nearly gravity and folly may be united. 
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in an official paper—it is to be found in 
page 97 of the publication I allude to. 
After speaking of an individual, ‘a 
newly introduced member of the Go- 
vernment at Calcutta, as having been 
exposed in full Council, as having slan- 
dered Mr. Russell,” it proceeds as fol- 
lows :— 

* It is possible that the same gentleman 
who thought proper to spread his injurious 
and unfounded suspicions regarding Mr. 
Russell about Calcutta, may have thought 
himself equally justified in communicat- 
ing them to his correspondents at home. 
itis matter of universal report that Mr. 
Stuart was in the habit of correspond- 
ing with a leading and most influential 
Director of the time, who had been 
openly hostile to Lord Hastings’ original 
Be aeeny and to the policy his Lord- 
ship was kown to pursue, 

It would have been the extreme of 
vanity in me, under ordimary circum- 
stances, to have supposed that | was 


the individual alluded to as a leading ~ 


and most influential Director ; but at 
that time I had the bonour to fill your 
chair, and I therefore conceive that by 
possibility | may be considered as the 
individual to whom allusion is made. 
Now, if the hon. Proprietor will do me 
the favour, and I shall consider it as a 
very great favour, of stating whether I 
am the person to whom he alludes, I 
shall feel myself greatly obliged to 
him ; and— 

Mr. D. Kinnairp interrupted the 
hon. Baronet; and if we heard him 
rightly, amid the extreme confusion 
which prevailed in the Court from the 
time the question of adjournment was 
moved till it was carried, (two or three 
members sometimes speaking at ouce,) 
replied, ‘* I can assure the hon. Baro- 
net, thatif [ had intended to allude to 
him, ! should have mentioned him ex- 
pressly by name.” 

Sir G. A. Ropinson.—The frank de- 
claration of the hon. Proprietor renders 
it unnecessary for me to read to the 
conclusion of the paragraph which I 
had commenced, or to make the re- 
marks which, in case it had alluded to 
me, I had intended to offer to the Court 
upon it. 

Sir C. Forbes intimated to the Chair- 
man a wish that the Court would ad- 
journ over to-morrow, as there was a 
call of the House of Commons for that 
day, which might prevent the attend- 
ance of several hon, Proprietors, who 
were anxious to be present at the ter- 
mination of the debate. 

The CuairMaAn.—I have the honour 
to be a Member of the House of Com- 
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mons, as well as the hon. Bart., and 
I know the meaning of a call of the 
House too well to have any of the ap- 
prehensions which he seems to enter- 
tain in case of our adjourning this de- 
bate till to-morrow. I have no wish to 
enter at present into the merits of the 
great question which is now before you ; 
but as | have been personally alluded 
to by the hon. Director who sits below 
me in the course of his speech, I trust 
that you will not think me trespassing 
unfairly upon your attention, whilst I 
say a few words to set myself right in 
your good opinion. (Hear.) If it were 
at all necessary, which I think’ it is 
not, I could add many facts to those 
which have been already mentioned, 
to substantiate the charge of inconsis-~ 
tency against that hon. Director. I re- 
frain, however, from such a course of 
proceeding ; but since he has thought 
fit to make some observations in reply 
to my assertion, that this amendment 
would have been the amendment of the 
Court of Directors, if time had allowed, 
I must euter a Jittle more into our se- 
crets than has been yet done. (Loud 
cries of “* Adjourn, adjourn.”) I am 
sure that the Court of Directors will 
not adjourn whilst I am _ speaking. 
(Great tumult.) The requisition for 
calling a Court on the motion which 
you are now met for the fourth time 
to discuss, was sent into the Court of 
Directors by the eight Proprietors, 
whose names are subscribed to it, on 
the day of the month of , and 
was followed up the next day by a mo- 
tion on the part of the hon. Director, to 
whom I have before adverted, conceived 
in a spirit similar to that which per- 
vades the requisition. This fact may 
perhaps appear to you at present irre- 
levant, but it is necessary to the due 
investigation of the assertion which the 
hon. Director has advanced, that I 
should state it distinetly to you. So 
anxious was the hon. Director on the 
subject,—I mean him who now declares 
that he argues it as a peace-maker,— 
that on the 9th of February he moved 
a resolution in the Court of Directors 
to this effect :—‘* That this Court be 
instructed to make known to the Court 
of Proprietors at their next general 
meeting, that it is not the intention of 
the Court of Directors to offer any op- 
position to the motion which it is as- 
sembled to discuss.” A debate at some 
length occurred upon that proposition ; 
but so little support did the bon. Di- 
rector and his seconder receive upon 
that occasion, that we allowed him to 
withdraw it, aud did not place it on our 
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records. The courage of the hon. Di- 
rector increased, however, on the llth. 
He again brought forward his proposi- 
tion; and on that occasion, having 
mustered resolution to go to a division, 
he discovered that, out of 22 Directors 
who were present, only seven could be 
found to vote in favour of it. This took 
place as the clock was on the point of 
striking. Having at that moment 
brought out of my pocket a copy of the 
amendment, which I have since pro- 
posed, with the intention of submitting 
itto the Court of Directors, I put it to 
you, whether, under such circum- 
stances, I was not justified in saying, 
that, if time had been allowed, the 
amendment I have proposed would 
have been the amendment of the Court 
of Directors ? (Hear, hear ; and cries of 
** No.”’) Gentlemen may cry ‘* No,” 
but the result of this discussion will 
show whether [ am or am not right io 
the position I have advanced. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Having said thus much on this point, 
I must not let the Court depart with- 
out saying a word upon another. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman who has 
just addressed you, a Judge in one of 
the highest courts of the country, comes 
down here, and, without having read 
the Papers which are necessary to ena- 
ble bim to understand the subject in 
dispute, tells you that he shall vote 
for the original resolution, and against 
the amendment. (Repeated cries of 
** Adjourn,” and great disorder in the 
Court.) I cannot permit you to sepa- 
rate, without expressing my astonish- 
ment, that aGentleman, who acts as a 
Judge, should have made the remarks 
he did, without reading the Papers 
either on one side or the other ; (conti- 
nued cries of ** Adjourn;’’) that he 
should have expressed himself so 
warmly in favour of the original re- 
solution, without examining how far 
his impressions went to condemn 
others,—that he should announce it as 
a matter of mighty importance, that 
the noble Marquis should be declared 
innocent throughout these transactions, 
and treat it as a matter of indifference 
whether others be declared so or not. 
(Adjourn, adjourn.) And all this, 1 
say, without reading the Papers. (Con- 
tinued uproar.) I have aright to say, 
that the hon. and learned Gent. has not 
read the Papers. 

Mr. SterHEeN.—Whay, I said so my- 
self. (Hear, hear.) 

The Cuainman.—That it is which 
leads me to wonder how the hon. and 
learned Gentleman can be so inconsist- 


ent as to vote against the amendment, 
at the very moment he confesses that 
he is not qualified to vote upon it at all. 
(Hear, hear ; and cries of “‘Adjourn.’’) 
** But,” says the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, taking his cue from the hon. 
Director who preceded him, ‘‘It is, pen- 
dente lite, that you are going to approve 
of these Papers, and thereby to decide 
against the appeals which have been 
presented.” I affirm that it is no such 
thing that you are called upon to do. 
(Several voices here exclaimed, ‘‘ This 
is not speaking to the question of ad- 
journment.’”’) | admit that Mr. Palmer 
has sent a memorial to the Court of 
Directors, mentioning his appeal to the 
Bengal Government. (Cries of ** Ques- 
tion,”’ ‘* Adjourn’’—in the midst of 
which) 

Sir C. Forses rose.—I am sorry, Mr. 
Chairman, to kave to rise to order, but 
— (Adjourn, adjourn.) 

Mr. S. Dixon, speaking at the same 
time, said, ‘* I could insist on my ques- 
tion being put, if | were to stand on 
the strict point of order, but 1 decline— 
(Adjourn.) 

The Chairman having sat down, and 
Mr. Dixon having given way, 

Sir C. Forses proceeded.—I_ rose 
with great reluctance, Sir, to call you 
to order; but I conceived that you were 
deviating widely from the motion which 
is now before the Court, and which I 
had the honour to second, If we are 
to proceed upon the general question, 
the hon. Bart. near me is certainly in 
possession of the Court. 

‘The CuaiRMAN.—It is not for me to 
decide whether I am in or out of order. 
I think that I am in order; but you, 
Gentlemen, are the judges. I certainly 
conceive that [ am entitled to enter 
into the statement [ am now making 
upon the question of adjournment; and 
I conceive so, from a recoilection of the 
conduct of the hon. Bart. on a recent 
occasion. For, last Friday, five times 
did he promise, by St. Dunstan’s 
clock, to sit down, after he had made 
a single observation more upon «that 
very question ; and five times did he go 
on again at great length, notwithstand- 
ing his promise. (Hear, and a laugh.) 
To return, however, to the peint from 
which I was diverted by this interrup- 
tion: I say, that by approving this 
amendment, you are neither deciding 
upon these appeals, nor making your- 
selves parties against those who have 
lodged them. (Adjourn.) The last de- 
spatch which we have received from the 
Government of Bengal on this sub- 
ject, is dated 23d January 1824. Now, 
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it is ouly two months since Mr. W. 
Palmer has sent to us a copy of his me- 
morial, giving notice of his appeal. 
(A voice here exclaimed, “ It would be 
as well for him to let it alone ; it will be 
all in vain.””) It may or may not be 
vain; but on that point! decline to 
enter, since the Members of the Ben- 
gal Government have not yet favoured 
us with the view which they are inclined 
to take of it. It is said, that the parties 
to itare not now before us, and therefore 
we ought not to approve the amend- 
ment. How well that argument comes 
from those who do not vouchsafe to 
read the Papers, I will not stop to ob- 
serve. I will merely state, that Sir W. 
Rumbold is now in London, and that, 
whenever an’ opportunity is afforded by 
the termination of this discussion, we 
shall take up that question. I hope 
you will not separate without observing 
how this matter is argued against us. 
(Question, question.) Our opponents 
complain that they have not all the 
Papers before them; and yet the hon. 
Bart. who called me to order, said, 
at our last Court, that he had not 
read, and that he did not intend to 
read, the whole of those Papers, which 
have recently been printed. He said, 
that his mind was made up, because 
he had received full information on the 
subject from—whom? Why, from Sir 
W. Rumbold. (Hear.) I, for one, 
must observe, that I never con- 
ceived it possible that any man would 
think of deciding a question like the 
present upon such information ; and, 
sure I am, that I must have other in- 
formation than that of Sir W. Rum- 
bold—and I say it not disrespectfully 
to him—before | can alter the opinion 
which I have formed upon it, after 
great care and much investigation. (w) 
‘Mr. STEPHEN rose, amid deafening 
cries of ‘* Question” and “‘ Adjourn.”’— 
1 beg your patient indulgence for a 
few moments, whilst I say a word or 
two by way of explanation. I feel 
it necessary to trespass again upon 
your attention, in consequence of the 
misconception of the Chairman, as to 
my reasons for coming to vote upon 
this question. I admit that I have not 
read these papers. At the very outset 
of the remarks I offered to your consi- 
deration, I told you that 1 had not read 
them; and J told you so, in order that 
1 might put myself right in your esti- 
mation. I added to that declaration 


(u) We must do Mr. Astell the justice 
to say, that his arguments in this short 
speech appear to us to be founded in good 
selse, 

Sup. Oriental Herald, Vol. 5. 
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another, that though [ could not vote 
upon the amendment, because it con- 
tained topics which were disputed, and 
which other occupations had pre- 
vented” me from examining, I could 
vote on the original resojution, which 
acquitted the Marquis of Hastings of 
the weight of corrupt motives, because 
that was a topic which had been ad- 
mitted by every body. That declara- 
tion, [ repeat, and, in repeating it, I 
feel that [ do not deserve the imputa- 
tions which the Chairman cast upon 
me. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. D. KINNAIRD rose to address the 
Chair ; but, owing to the uproar in 
the Court, stood silent for more than a 
minute. 

The Cuainman,—We must not sepa- 
rate, Gentlemen, without fixing the 
day ® which we shall adjourn. (/a- 
rious voices, ** To-morrow.’’) 

The CnairkMan having put the ques- 
tion upon that proposition, 

Mr. D. Kinnairp said—I avail my- 
self of the question of adjournment, to 
say, that it was an unfair conclusion to 
which you, Sir, came on the conduct of 
the hon. and learned Gent., when you 
said that he was acting inconsistently, in 
declining tovote upon the amendment, 
because he had not read the Papers 
which were requisite to understand it, 
and in persisting to vote upon the ori- 
ginal resolution, which equally depend- 
ed upon the facts detailed in them. I 
say, there is no inconsistency in such 
conduct; for the amendment involves 
topics of a complicated nature, and re- 
quiring deep consideration, whilst the 
original motion affirms a single propo- 
sition,—that there is nothing in these 
transactions to affect the personal ho- 
nour and character of the Marquis of 
Hastings, and has not been denied by 
any body. 

Mr. FPresuFritLp.—l, too, avail my- 
self of the question of adjournment, to 
answer the objection of the hon. Pro- 
prietor. (4 laugh.) 1 deny the justice 
of the conclusion, that, because the 
amendment embraces the whole sub- 
ject of these Papers, and the original 
question only a part of it, an individual, 
who has not read the Papers on which 
the merits of both depend, and who 
therefore knows nothing of either, hasa 
right to vote upon the question which 
is limited, but not upon that which is 
general, in extent. If he has read the 
Papers, he is competent to vote upon 
both questions; if he has net, he is 
incompetent to vote upon either. How 

then do you deny the fairness of the 
conclusion, that the hon. aud learned 
O 
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Gentleman is acting inconsistently 
when he undertakes to vote upon the 
original question, which he assumes to 
be correct, because it is not contradict- 
ed, and votes against the amendment, 
which he cannot say is incorrect, be- 
cause he knows nothing of the state- 
ments upon which it is founded ? (x) 


(v) Mr. Fresbfield appears to us, also, 
to take the most correct view of the 
point in dispute. The question was, that 
the Pupers before the Court contained 
nothing which could substantiate a charge 
against the Marquis of Hastings. Now, 
without rseading those Papers, no man 


DEBATE AT THE INDI 


On Tuesday, March Ist, the Court 
met, pursuant to adjournment. 

The CHAIRMAN took his seat at 12 
o’clock ; and the minutes of the last 
Court having been read, he desired 
the Clerk to read the motion and 
amendment, which was accordingly 
done. 

Mr. PoynpDeRr then rose and said: 1 
wish, before the debate begins, sim- 
ply to request a patient and attentive 
hearing for every Member who may 
feel it necessary to address the Court 
upon this very serious and important 
inquiry. Sir, | make this request in 
consequence of the very disorderly 
scene which occurred at the close of 
our proceedings on the last day’s de- 
bate. In making this observation, I 
am not actuated by any personal feel- 
ing ; fur, as far as Lam personally con- 
cerned, I have no reason to complain : 
on the contrary, I have to thank the 
Court for the attention with which my 
observations were received,—an atten- 
tion which | beg to assure them was far 
beyond any claim or expectation of 
mine. I must, however, say, that on 
the last occasion it gave me pain to see 
such men as Mr. Stuart, Mr. Fresh- 
field, aud other highly and deservedly 
respected Proprietors assailed with 
cries of ‘‘Question,’’ when they at- 
tempted to explain the motives by 
which they were actuated. Sir, even 
the gallant General himself (Sir J. 
Doyle) had, on a former debate, called 
on an hon. Proprietor to answer his 
arguments, and not to interrupt him. 
] perceive that these coustant interrup- 
tions operate as an extreme difficulty 
and discouragement to many Proprie- 
tors, who are otherwise able to afford 
much valuable information to the 
Court upon this subject, Some Gen- 
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The CuairMAN then put the ques- 
tion, that this Debate be adjourned 
till to-morrow, which was carried una- 
nimously. 

The Court then broke up at a few 
minutes before 6 o’clock. 





could, of his own knowledge, either 
affirm or deny the proposition ; and if he 
merely joined in the general ery, and 
said there was nothing in those Papers, 
because others said so,—then his evi- 
dence was not worth giving; for such a 
rule would be utterly subversive of the 
first principles of jurisprudence. 


A HOUSE.—~-FIFTH DAY. 


tlemen, not being in the habit of ad- 
dressing public assemblies, are, from 
a fear of similar interruptions, induced 
to refrain from speaking at all on the 
question (a). I have not the power, 
neither have I a wish, again to address 
the Court upon the merits of the case 
before it. What I have said, has refer- 
ence to others, not to myself; and I 
trust that the evil of which many Pro- 
prietors have had cause to complain, 
will be avoided during the remainder of 
the present discussion. Atthe last Court 
eveu our hon. Chairman was more 
than once obliged to sit down, being 
unable to obtain a hearing. Such 
conduct is most unseemly in a body of 
such high and dignified character, (4) 
assembled, as we are, for the purpose 
of discussing so important a question 
as the present. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. S. Dixon.—I hope, Sir, this 
Court will deal out the same equal 
measure of justice to every Proprietor, 
without distinction of persons or opi- 
nions. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. PoynpER.—I beg to assure thé 
Court that [ mean nothing else. 

Mr.WasBorouGu.—Sir, I rise solely 





(a) It would be matter of congratula- 
tion if this, or any other cause, operated 
still more powertully; for the number 
of the speakers, as well as the length of 
the speeches made at the India House, 
might be curtailed, with eminent advan- 
tage to all parties. 

(6) This is rather assuming too much. 
There is not a public assembly in Eng- 
land, certainly, and probably not in the 
vorld, that is less entitled to the epi- 
thets of “ highand dignified,” as applied 
to its collective character, than the Court 
of Proprietors of India Stock, of which 
any oue who doubts need only visit it 
once to be convinced, 
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for the purpose of noticing an allusion 
made to what fell from me, by an hon. 
Director (Mr. Pattison) at the last 
Court. That Gentleman, I think, 
alluded to my being connected with 
the public press, and expressed a hope 
that [ would take care to give to the 
public a correct report of my speech, 
or words to that effect. It is true, Sir, 
that lam so connected ; but I appear 
here, not in connexion with the press, 
but in my character of Proprietor of 
East India Stock. Feeling, as I justly 
ought to feel, diffident of addressing 
this Court after my learned Friend, Mr. 
Jackson, who is my neighbour, and 
who I understood was to open the de- 
hate yesterday, I asked that Gentle- 
man whether, in courtesy, he would 
allow me, in the event of my attending 
the Court, to deliver my sentiments 
before him ; but he intimated that in 
all probability Mr. Pattison would 
open the debate. Therefore it was 
that I spoke to the hon. Direetor upon 
the subject :—I told him that I under- 
stood he was to open the debate, and 
pointed out to him the difficulty under 
which I should labour, if | attempted 
to follow a Gentleman so perfectly well 
qualified to make a striking impression 
on the Court, (ec) I was, in conse- 
quence, allowed to take precedence; 
but before I entered the Court I had 
laid down this rule to myself,—a rule 
from which I never will deviate,—that, 
whether I did or did not secure the at- 
tention of the Court, (and I stated the 
fact to my respectable partner,) that 
I never would publish iu any paper or 
pamphlet what I said within the walls 
of this Court. (d) It is not, therefore, 





(c) Mr. Wasborough’s aim, then, was 
here avowedly to make an advantageous 
impression, on his own personal behalf, 
as an orator ; and the naiveté of the con- 
fession is instructive as well as amusing. 
If he were intent upon the higher object 
of assisting to obtain justice for injured 
men, he would never have eccupied him- 
self with such a paltry manceuvre. ‘The 
very thought itself sufliciently indicates 
the character of the mind in which it 
could have originated. Mr. Wasborough 
may rest assured, however, that igno- 
rance and folly are not the less so because 
they precede, nor the more so because 
they follow, information and wisdom. 
Let him speak when he may, no person 
of discernment will mistake him for an 
oracle. 

(d) Then, if Mr. Wasborough be an 
editor of a paper, he was guilty of a 
great breach of duty in making such a 
resolution ; for it was his duty, as such, 
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too much to hope, that I may be allow- 

ed to do my duty as a Proprietor of East 

India Stock, without reference to my 

avocations elsewhere. 

Mr. Danigtt.—From my long ac- 
quaintance with the hon. Director 
alluded to, (Mr. Pattison was not'at 
that moment in Court,) I am sure no- 
thing could be farther from his inten- 
tion than to make use of any expres- 
sion, personally er even indirectly, of- 
fensive to the hon. Proprietor. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. WasBorouGu.—I again repeat, 
that before I entered this Court I had 
determined, that nothing which [ ut- 
tered, whether well or ill-received, 
should be given by me to the public in 
any printed form. I appear here solely 
as a Proprietor. 

Mr. Pattison, (who had just enter- 

ed).—I am most anxious to explain to 
the hon, Proprietor ; and though I had 
not the pleasure of hearing all he has 
said, I trust he will deem my explana- 
tion perfectly satisfactory. I recollect 
well what 1 said on the occasion to 
which he alludes, and I beg to assure 
him that I said it with the most perfect 
good-humour, (Hear, hear.) The 
Court will recollect that the hon, Gen- 
tleman stated his being qualified, as a 
Proprietor of East India Stock, to 
speak on this question ; and I think it 
was not quite unnatural to suppose 
that he intended giving his speech to 
the public. But, in making that allu- 
sion, I beg to assure the hon. Proprie- 
tor that 1 meant nothing personally 
offensive to him; and if my observa- 
tions were taken in that light, I am 
pertectly ready to assure him that they 
were not so intended. (Hear.) The 
hon. Proprietor is in this Court only a 
holder of East India Stock ; and whe- 
ther he be or be not connected with a 
newspaper or other publication, is 
matter with which we have nothing 
whatever to do. His observations are 
entitled toas much respect, aud ought 
to carry with them as much weight, as 
those of any other Proprietor. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. AMory.—Sir, in opening the 
debate upon this great and momentous 
question, ! cannot help stating that 
the diffidence I feel is greatly increas- 
ed by the recollection that | am obliged 
to avow, after a most attentive consi- 
deration of the Papers, that I feel com- 
pelled to differ from Gentlemen on the 
other side of the Court, for whose opi- 





to have his own sentiments reported as 
well as those of other men, 
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nions I entertain the highest respect, 
and whose talents | hold in the great- 
est estimation. I may with great truth 
direct this expression of my diffidence 
to an hon. Director, (Myr. Pattison,) 
whose abilities 1 greatly admire, but 
whose speech I cannot help saying did 
not produce upon my mind that im- 
pression which that Gentleman ap- 
peared anxious to make upon the 
Court. 

Of myself 1 beg to say a word or 
two :—l beiong, Sir, to what the gal- 
lant General (Sir J. Doyle) perhaps 
looks wpon as a proscribed class,—a 
class against which the gallant Gene- 
ral has been pleased to direct many 
strong animadversions ;—but I have 
no connexion with any of the parties 
whose conduct is now under the con- 
sideration of the Court. 1 stand here 
merely as a Proprietor, and in that ca- 
pacity I shall state my sentiments as 
briefly as I can; and I trust I shall do 
so without pursuing the course adopt- 
ed by other Members: I mean, read- 
ing voluminous extracts from the great 
mass of papers which had been sub- 
mitted tothe Court. A Gentleman of 
high respectability and deservedly 
great influence, (I mean Mr. J. Smith,) 
has told you, that it is impossible to 
look at this question in any other light 
than that of an ‘‘ aye” or a “no” ques- 
tion ;—as a question either affirming 
or taking away the character of the 
Marquis of Hastings ;—as a question 
which resolved itself into this :—Is the 
noble Marquis, or is he not, an ho- 
nourable man? (Hear, hear.) Sir, [ 
beg to state that I dissent altogether 
from this proposition. I think it quite 
possible that the noble Marquis, after 
having received from this Court, and 
from the Court which is held in the 
other room, the highest testimonials 
of their approbation, may nevertheless 
have cause to regret that the injudi- 
cious activity which he has shown in 
serving his friends, has given rise to a 
question which may induce unpreju- 
diced men not to entertain so high a 
respect for his character as they had 
formerly done. The political conduct 
of the noble Marquis is not, I con- 
ceive, at all mixed up with this ques- 
tion; and therefore I shall omit notic- 
ing any part of it, but will leave it to 
be decided by the particular Papers 
relative to it, which have been laid be- 
fore the Court, and confine myself 
strictly to the motion and amendment 
now under discussion. 

You have been, told by an hon. Di- 
rector, to whom | have already alluded, 
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that the motion is a clear and simple 
one, and that the amendment only 
serves to puzzle and perplex the ques- 
tion. Sir, I cannot agree with the hon, 
Director in this opinion. The original 
proposition, in my judgment, contains 
much more than a hasty perusal of it 
would lead individuals to suppose. It 
is, [ think, drawn up with the accus- 
tomed ability of the hon. Mover ; it is 
calculated to secure the approbation of 
Gentlemen who will not look narrowly 
into it; and is likely to induce them 
to grant that which it may not be their 
intention to concede, but the concession 
of which they will not be likely at the 
moment to perceive. (Hear, hear.) 
Sir, | must be allowed to observe, that 
the motion does not merely go to the 
affirmation or negation of the proposi- 
tion ‘* whether the noble Marquis be 
or be not an honourable man ;’’ it goes 
a great deal further. (Hear, hear.) It 
goes in substance to this, * that no- 
thing contained in these Papers touches 
in the slightest degree on the personal 
character and integrity of the noble 
Marquis.” Had the motion stopped 
here, I, for one, would have cheerfully 
given it my support. But, Sir, I must 
say, that in raising the question of 
personal honour, those who introduced 
the proposition, have given rise to a 
question of very considerable diffi- 
culty; a question upon which I, as a 
Proprietor, cannot help entertaining 
very great and serious Jeane, What, 
I ask, is personal character? Where 
personal character is found in perfect 
purity, it may be said to consist mainly, 
if not entirely, of three points: First, 
Prudence ; second, Caution ; and third, 
Impartiality. Sir, it is not my inteu- 
tion to put my argument in any way 
which can be considered offeusive to 
the noble Marquis, but I must say, 
after a careful perusal of the Papers, 
I do not find that he has acted upon 
every occasion with becoming pru- 
dence, caution, and impartiality. I 
state this fairly and openly, because [ 
have no connexion either with the no- 
ble Marquis, or with those who may 
be supposed to be opposed to him. In 
what I do or say here, I am influenced 
only by a sense of justice, Let me 
ask, Sir, to what end does the proposed 
amendment go? But before I enter 
upon that question, I must take leave 
to observe, that had it been moved by 
any hon. Member without the bar, in- 
stead of coming from the Directors 
themselves, it would have pleased me 
more; (Hear, hear ;) and for this rea- 
son, because I think the Court of Di- 
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rectors are fully entitled to the extent 
of credit given to them in that amend- 
ment; and therefore, it would, in my 
opinion, have been more becoming, if 
the Proprietors had been the first to 
propose that approbation which the 
Directors appear anxious to have be- 
stowed upon themselves. (Cheers.) 

I must make one remark upon the 
manner in which my last observation 
has been received. I am aware that 
the official situation of our Chairman 
does not in any way incapacitate him 
from acting as a Proprietor of East 
India Stock. Although a young Mem- 
ber of the Court, yet I have read on 
the subject every thing likely to give 
me a clear insight into your forms ; 
I have waded through all the Acts of 
Parliament which have been passed for 
the regulation of the Company, and no 
where have I found any thing which 
prevents you, Sir, from adopting any 
course of proceeding which is open to 
any other Proprietor. 

Allow me now to return shortly to 
the amendment. It is there set forth, 
in the first part, that there isno ground 
for imputing to the noble Marquis any 
corrupt motive. In this statement, I 
for one, must fully concur; [ think it 
was well and justly said, in describing 
the character of the noble Marquis, 
that he was of ‘* too easy a temper.” 
As to his having been actuated by cor- 
rupt motives, it has received the most 
marked and general contradiction. 
(Hear, hear.) The amendment pro- 
ceeds to give a certain portion of credit 
to the other members of the Bengal 
Government; and, Sir, I must be al- 
lowed to observe, that had I drawn up 
that amendment, I certainly should 
not have gone quite so far. (Hear.) 
It goes on to a point which, I think, 
indispensably necessary, and I shall 
tell you why I think so. It appears to 
me that hon, Gentlemen have been 
diverted, in the heat of argument, from 
the main feature of the original ques- 

tion ; for I think it impossible that the 
Court should come to an affirmative 
vote on that motion without strongly 
censuring, by implication at least, the 
Gentlemen who sit on the other side of 
the bar. (Hear, hear.) This, Sir, is 
my sincere feeling; but I will go fur- 
ther, and say, with perfect fairness, 
that though there are some few ob- 
servations in those despatches, which 
(with the information we now have 
before us) would, I conceive, were 
those documents to be drawn up at the 
time, be struck out ; yet, as a whole, | 
think they were undoubtedly called 
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for at the period when they were sent 
out. Such remonstrances were neces - 
sary then, and they are necessary now, 
to establish and keep a-foot that sort 
of salutary control which ought to be 
always maintained by this Company 
over their Government abroad. (Hear, 
hear.) Whatthen, must be the inevit- 
able result, if we agree to the present 
naked motion? It will give rise to a 
very important question ; nay, it will, 
I fear, sanction a very dangerous prin- 
ciple. The greater the talent of the 
noble Marquis, the more pregnant 
with danger does the principle appear 
tome. Ina word, if we refuse to ap- 
prove of what our executive body, in 
the exercise of a sound discretion, has 
done, we shall go the length of 
making all future Governors-Gene- 
ral of India perfectly independent of 
the authorities at home. (//ear, hear.) 
I have come to this conclusion, after a 
very calm and deliberate consideration 
of the question. In the course of the 
remarks I have made on these des- 
patches, I have fairly said, that, as a 
whoie, I approve of them ; and I have, 
no less fairly observed, that there are 
isolated parts of them, which, be- 
ing now in possession of more in- 
formation than the Directors had 
when the despatches were drawn up, 
I do not approve of. (Hear, hear.) But 
are Gentlemen, who applaud that sen- 
timent, prepared to say that they ap- 
prove of the whole of the letters from 
the Marquis of Hastings to the Court 
of Directors, which form a part of 
these Papers? (Hear, hear.) If they 
are, I must say that I am not disposed 
to do so. (fear, hear.) 1 observe in 
those letters vituperative and disre- 
spectiul language, at which the Court 
naturally felt displeased. I also find 
that the letters, officially addressed to 
the noble Marquis, were not consi- 
dered by him as the letters of the Court 
of Directors—as the regular despatches 
of the Company—but were treated as 
letters coming from individuals.( Hear.) 
In one of his letters, the noble Marquis 
observes, ‘* that the Court of Directors 
have suffered themselves to be deceived 
and imposed on by the civil servants 
here.”” I think such observations, to 
say the least of them, were wholly un- 
called for, and come with a very bad 
grace from a man of sense, such as the 
noble Marquis undoubtedly is. | think, 
therefore, that we are bound to sup- 
port the despatches of the Court of 
Directors, to prevent such insinuations 
and observations being made in future. 
I conceive that those despatches were, 
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under all the circumstances, impera- 
tively called fur; and it is necessary 
for this Court to uphold them, as tend- 
ing to keep up that proper check on 
our foreign servants, which is abso- 
lutely and essentially requisite for the 
maintenance of good government. (e) 
( Hear.) 

Having said so much, and having in 
the outset declared that I did not in- 
tend to quote from these Papers, I will 
merely state why I have refrained from 
dving so. I have not, then, called the 
attention of the Proprietors minutely 
to those documents, first, because 
many other Gentlemen have entered 
into their examination ; and next, be- 
cause, in the course of a debate, it 
requires a clearer head, and greater 
abilities than I possess, t» bear up with 
any tolerable success against the wea- 
riness which a constant reference to 
papers is calculated to produce, There- 
fore, 1 have not gone into an examina- 
tion of this mass of documents. 1] will 
now, With the permission of the Court, 
make one other observation. As 
belong to a particular class of men, I 
call on the hon. Baronet (Sir John 
Doyle) and others, who have animad- 
verted on that class, to treat us with 
the same fairness, urbanity, and jus- 
tice, which other parties receive. 
(Hear.) 1 will say, as a professional 
man, that my time, and the time of 
my brethren, is our stock in trade, 
(kear,) and if we give up our time 
to this discussion, we give up that 
which is as valuable to us as the time 
of any other gentleman is valuable to 
him. (Hear.) I object, for one, to the 
idea of there being any restriction, by 
which lawyers are to be debarred 
from discussing any subject that may 
be brought before the Court. (Hear.) 
Therefore, if I address the Court, or 
if an hon. Friend of mine (Mr. Fresh- 
ficld), whom I do not see in his place, 
thinks proper to deliver his sentiments, 
1 think we are entitled to receive the 
same degree of attention as is extended 
to other hon. Proprietors, (f ‘Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. Brers.— The hon. Proprietor 
(Mr. D. Kinnaird) who brought the 


(e) That check should be a free press, 
and the open expression of public opinion 
onthe spot. There is no other that is of 
the least efficacy whatever. 

(f) No doubt; but lawyers generally 
demand more. It is what is said, how- 
ever, and not by whom it may be spoken, 
that should, in all nblies, be the 
principal object of consideration. 


present motion before the Court, intro- 
duced it in a very praise-worthy man- 
ner—with great good-temper and much 
gentleness of demeanour; but I am 
surry to say, that a pamphlet which 
the hon. Proprietor has published, and 
which bears on the present question, 
does not deserve the same compli- 
mentary notice. In that pamphlet he 
has reflected on the individual who was 
second in authority in Bengal, when 
Lord Hastings was Governor-General. 
That individual is a highly respectable 
Member of Council, whom [ have 
known for four or five-and-thirty years. 
When I first met him he was a young 
man of fine talents, of good principles, 
one who manifested great application 
in acquiring a knowledge of the Ori- 
ental languages, and who was most 
anxious to obtain an insight into the 
affairs of the Company. He promised, 
at that time, that he wound at some 
period arrive at a high situation in the 
Company's service. (Hear.) 1 will 
lay before the Court some of the pas- 
sages of the hon. Proprietor’s pamph- 
let, in which that Gentleman is spoken 
of. In page 97, the hon. Proprietor 
thus notices that individual : 

‘It is possible that the same Gentle- 
man who thought proper to spread his 
injurious aud unfounded suspicions re- 
garding Mr. Russell about Calcutta, may 
have thonght himself equally justified in 
communicating them to his correspond- 
ents at home. It is matter of universal 
report that Mr. Stuart was in the habit 
of corresponding with a leading and most 
influential Director of the time, who had 
been openly hostile to Lord Hastings’s 
original appointment, and to the policy 
his [ordakio was known to pursue. But 
whether Mr. Stuart did or did not com- 
municate his injurious suspicions of Mr. 
Russell to his correspondent, or whether 
some person to whom Mr. Stuart may 
have confided them at Calcutta, was the 
channel through whom they were re- 
ceived and adopted at the East India 
House; it is, to the writer of these re- 
marks, as clear as the sun at noon-day, 
that these unworthy calumnies had been 
communicated, had there received a ready 
belief, and were the real foundation of 
the foregoing letter.’ 


This was, observed Mr. Bebb, the 
letter of the Court of Directors of the 
24th May 1820, to the Government of 
Bengal, directing them to withdraw 
the license from the loan of Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. immediately. The 
paragraph proceeds : 

‘The belief in the foul conspiracy, 
slanderously alleged to have been formed 
between Lord Hastings, Mr, Russell, 
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and the House of Palmer and Co., will 
alone account for the tone and the terms 
of the orders of the despatch ‘ny question; 
no other theory can render it intelligible. 
rhe circumstantial evidence in this, as 
in most cases, is of a nature that con- 
vinces more fully than any direct proof. 
Can an intelligible explanation be given 
of it in any other manner? ’ 

Here Mr. Russell is spoken of as 
having been slandered, and Mr. Stuart 
is pointed out as the propagator of the 
slander. 1 do not take to myself the 
character of ‘* a leading and most in- 
fluential Director of the time.” I do 
not deserve such a description. An 
hon. Baronet (Sir G. A. Robinson) who 
spoke yesterday, thought that he was 
the person meant, and I am of the 
same opinion, for the hon. Baronet’s 
name is the first affixed to the letter 
withdrawing the license of Palmer and 
Co. I, in the face of the Court, in- 
clude myself amongst the correspond- 
ents of Mr. Stuart. | had corresponded 
with him for many years before the 
Marquis of Hastings went out to India, 
and consequently many years before 
he became a Member of Council; and 
I cannot let this opportunity pass 
without declaring, in the most unqua- 
lified, distinct, and unequivocal man- 
ner, without any mental reservation, 
—and if I were in the last stage of 
existence, | would make the same de- 
claration,—that Mr. Stuart never did, 
in any letter, addressed to me, state or 
insinuate, or in any way imply or inti- 
mate, that Mr. Russell was a partner 
in the House of Palmer and Co. I 
will go further, and state, that Mr. 
Stuart corresponded with another hon. 
Director (Mr. Davis), now no more, 
I never saw Mr. Stuart's letters to Mr. 
Davis, but I have often had conversa- 
tions with him about Mr. Stuart, and I 
will solemnly declare, that Mr. Davis 
never said, that Mr. Stuart had at any 
time made such representations to him ; 
(hear ;) and certainly to me, any inti- 
mation of the kind alluded to never 
had been thrown out by Mr. Stuart. 
[tear.) I hope, therefore, that as 
far as the voice of one individual will 
go, the Court will clear Mr. Stuart 
from the severe imputations which the 
hon. Proprietor has advanced against 
him in print. ( Hear.) 

With respect to the late Resident 
at Hyderabad, who addressed the Court 
some days ago with so much energy, 
and who made such an impression on 
the Proprietors,—with respect to that 
individual, 1 will say a few words. J 
never did hear that he was a partner 
in the House of Palmer and Co, until | 


saw it mentioned, as a slander, in thi 

pamphlet. The late Resident hz 

told the Court that he had har 

niary transactions with a namesake of 
his, Mr. S. Russell, who previously 
had many dealings with the House of 
Palmer and Co. What those transac- 
tions were, the late Resident has not 
informed the Court, peither had he a 
right todo so. Whether it was by way 
of loan, at a legal interest, or at a 
higher rate, he has not acquainted the 
Proprietors. He has, however, in- 
formed the Court, that at this period 
Mr. W. Palmer was accommodated in 
the Residency ; and the Natives being 
of opinion that Mr. W. Palmer derived 
considerable influence from living in 
the Residency, Mr. Russell desired 
that Gentleman to withdraw. In con- 
sequence of that direction, the hon. 
Proprietor (Mr. Russell) informed the 
Court that Mr. W. Palmer did with- 
draw ; and there was thus produced 
between him and Mr. Palmer a great 
degree of hostility. Here the hon. 
Proprietor left the Court with respect 
to the hostility which had been en 

gendered. But it appears that this 
hostility was not of eternal duration, 
for Sir W. Rumbold, in his letter to 
the Court of Directors, included a pri- 
vate letter from Mr. Resident Russell, 
in which that Gentleman encouraged 
W. Palmer and Co. to withhold the 
accounts which the Bengal Govern- 
ment had desired the House of Palmer 
and Co, to produce. (Hear, hear.) UW 
I am wrong, the Gentlemen who cry 
“* hear, hear,”’ can set me right. That 
letter did encourage Palmer and Co. 
not to produce those accounts; and it 
appears that Sir W. Rumbold, one of 
the partners, was to be the instrument 
by which that object was to be effected. 
This letter is to be found in page 734. 
It is dated 30th October 1819, and runs 
thus: 


* My pear PaLMerR :—I have sent the 
letters to the Residency to have the re- 
mainder of them copied, and directly that 
is done I will send them off. J return 
you the letter to Sir William, agreeing 
in every thing you have said in it. The 
openness with which you have come 
forward to exhibit the whole detail of 
your transactions in the Aurungahad 
concern, ought to operate powerfully in 
favour of the House ; hear, hear ;) but 
no mercantile establishment ought, in 
common justice, to be exposed to a scru- 
tiny of this inguisitorial character.— 
(Hear, hear. Sir William, I should 
hope, would be able to prevail on Lord 
Hastings, if this captious cavilling spirit 
continues to be displayed, to say, that 
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whenever avy substantial objection is 
urged, he will call on the House to ex- 
plain it, but that he cannot consent to 
call on them for an indiscriminate expo- 
sure of their concerns, merely under the 
expectation that some ground of objec- 
tion may be discovered in them, Sucha 
practice is subversive of the very basis on 
which society is founded. (J/ear, hear.) 
* Yours, very truly, 


Oct. 30th. *H. Russe...” 


Thus it was that directions were 
given for the House of W. Palmer and 
Co. to resist the orders of the Govern- 
ment,—those orders being forwarded 
on the offer which they had themselves 
made, and in the spirit of which the 
license was granted, It is not neces- 
sary for me to go into all the parti- 
culars. It is sufficient to say, that an 
application was made by the House of 
Palmer and Co. for a license which 
would exempt them from the operation 
of the law by which British subjects, 
in general, were bound. That license 
was granted; it bore date the 23d of 
July 1616; and in acceding certain 
powers to the House of W. Palmer and 
Co., the Governor-General, in effect, 
says, that permission was granted to 
exercise those powers, ‘* provided that 
whatever transactions you (Palmer and 
Co.) may have with the Nizam’s Go- 
vernment, shall be such as are approv- 
ed of by the British Government.” 
But how could they be approved and 
sanctioned, unless the Government 
knew what those transactions were ? 
(Hear.) It is quite clear that the 
penalties provided by the Act of Par- 
liament relative to pecuniary transac- 
tions between British subjects and the 
Native Priuces, were intended to pre- 
vent the former from obtaining too 
much influence over the latter, by 
lending them money and exacting an 
enormous rate of interest from them. 
The question, then, is, Did Palmer and 
Co., or did they not, obtain an undue 
influence over the Nizam, through the 
medium of their connexion with the 
Government of the Marquis of Hast- 
ings? (No, no! answered by cries of 
Yes, yes!) And next,’ whether they 
did or did not receive an exorbitant 
rate of interest from the Nizam? (Wo 
—Yes.) Here is the instrument itself, 
which allowed the House of Palmer 
and Co, to enter into these pecuniary 
transactions, and it contains this spe- 
cific clause :— 

* Provided, however, that the said 
Firm of Messrs. William Palmer and 
Co. shall, at all times, when required to 
do so by the British Resident at Hydera- 
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bad for the time being, communicate to 
the said Resident the nature and object 
of their transactions with the Govern- 
ment or the subjects of his said Highness 
the Nizam.’ 


In this case the parties were required 
to produce their accounts, and they 
did send them to Calcutta; but they 
took very good care that they should 
be accompanied by one of their most 
active partners, Sir W. Rumbold, who 
was to exert his influence to prevent 
those accounts from being placed on 
record. And the reason given by the 
noble Marquis for conceding this par- 
ticular point, namely, that the accounts 
should not be recorded, is a mogt curi- 
ous one. Itis, without circumlocution, 
simply this: that if the accounts were 
sent to London, they would be sub- 
mitted to the inspection of persous ig- 
norant of the habits, manners, and 
usages of India. Who, I demand, 
were the persons thus pointed at? 
They were not individuals who are to be 
met in fashionable clubs, or in places 
where the chit-chat of the day vecu- 
pies the attention of the parties assem- 
bled. In the first place, those persons 
included the Executive Body of the 
East India Company, from whom all 
despatches to the Government abroad 
necessarily emanated. On these de- 
spatches they were bound to exercise 
a fair and proper judgment ; and hay- 
ing well considered them, it became 
their duty to seal them with their 
sanction. The Executive Body, of 
which [ am now speaking, may be 
said to consist of two parties: first, 
of Gentlemen who have not been in 
India, and, next, Gentlemen who have 
been employed in that country, which 
is the case with several of them. There 
are many Gentlemen in the Direction, 
who, though they have never been in 
our Eastern dominions, have given up 
a great portion of their time and atten- 
tion to the study of Indian affairs ; and 
by long and laborious study, have 
acquired a perfect knowledge of the 
Company’s best interests. (g¢) The 
other Gentlemen to whom I have al- 
luded, are persons who have passed 
many years in India, where they have 
held high offices,—and are intimately 
conversant with the habits, manners, 





(g) This may be believed by those who 
are themselves equally ignorant: but it 
is notorious to all who have ever come 
in contact with the Directors themselves, 
that few men are more ill-informed on 
the subject of the real interests of India 
than they, 
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usages, and language of the natives. (/) 
These certainly were very fit indivi- 
duals to examiae the accounts of 
Messrs. Palmer and Co., if they had 
been placed on record ;—yet were they 
mentioned as persons who were likely 
to form all sorts of erroneous conclu- 
sions. (¢) (Hear.) But who were the 
other parties thus spoken of ? Why, the 
Commissioners for the affairs of India. 
When despatches arrive in this coun- 
try, they are forwarded to the Commis- 
sloners for Indian Affairs as soon as 
possible. I know that none of these 
Gentlemen have been in India, but 
they are empowered to look into all 
matters counected with the admini- 
stration of the Indian Government ; 
and considering the prompt and effect- 
ual assistance which they receive, I see 
no reason why they should not dis- 
charge their duties correctly and satis- 
factorily. The President of the Board 
is often in communication with the 
Chairman, who informs him, from the 
authentic records, of every point rela- 
tive to which he requires explanation. 
Again, who are the other individuals 
thus slightingly mentioned? They 
are—yourselvyes—the constituent body 
of the East India Company,—the Gene- 
ral Court of Proprietors,—the greater 
number of whom, I am aware, have 
never been io India. Among them, 
however, are to be found men_pos- 
sessing much natural acuteness of 
mind, assisted by education, and 
enlarged by a constant intercourse 
with the world. But at this mo- 
ment I observe, on the other side of 
the bar, individuals who have filled 
high situations in our Indian Empire, 
—persous who are perfectly convers- 
ant with the habits, manners, and 





(h) These, though not deficient in in- 
formation, are so besotted with Indian 
prejudices and despotic habits, as well 
as feelings, that more unfit men to rule 
the destinies of a great country could 
hardly be found. 

(i) The result has shown that the re. 
dictions were just: they Aave formed all 
manner of erroneous conclusions ; and, 
notwithstanding their ‘*‘ intimate ac- 
quaintance”’ with Indian affairs, they 
are ignorant of a fact known to every 
man who has passed six months in that 
country ; namely, that all rates of in- 
terest, from twelve to forty-eight per 
cent. per annum, are paid, not merely 
by Natives, but by English borrowers of 
money; the rate depending entirely on 
the proportion between the supply and 
pont and having no reference what- 
ever to any standard fixed by statute law. 
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usages of the natives of India, and 
who are in every respect capable of 
speaking justly and accurately on any 
question connected with Iudia. ( Hear.) 
These were matters of account—and 
have we no persons who are capable of 
judging of matters of that description ? 
Have we not the assistance of a Gen- 
tleman who has held one of the most 
important situations under the Indian 
Goverument,—who may be considered, 
(if not in name, yet certainly in fact,) 
as the chief financier of India? How, 
then, could it be asserted that any 
erroneous conclusion was likely to be 
drawn, if those accounts had been re- 
corded and sent home ? (&) 

It appears, with respect to the Au- 
ruugabad arrangement, that the in- 
formation afforded to the Bengal Go- 
vernment, was tuo vague and unsatis- 
factory to enable them to come to any 
decision on its merits ; for Messrs. 
Palmer aud Co. had not stated the rate 
of interest which they were to receive 
—a most important point, as every man 
conversant in such matters must allow, 
It does, however, appear, that Palmer 
and Co. were to have assiguments on 
the Nizam’s revenue, to the amount 
of thirty lacs of rupees per year, for 
which they were to advance two lacs 
of rupees per month. Now, I contend 
that, supported as this House was by 
the countenance and influence of the 
Governor-General and the Resident at 
Hyderabad, unless some convulsion 
took place in the Nizam’s territories— 
some such convulsion as would over- 
turn the Bank of England—those as- 
signments were as good and as valu- 
able as bank-notes. (Wo, no.) Any 
person, T am convinced, would have 
taken them in liquidation of an ae- 
count. (f/ear, hear.) Some of the 
Members of Council did not like the 
explanation which bad been given of 
this Aurungabad transaction by Pal- 
mer and Co., and they called on Mr. 





(2) The answer is, that this, which is 
considered impossible to happen, Aas 
happened : the accounts are now before 
this very Court whom Mr. Bebb is ad- 
dressing. One half of the Members have 
not read them; a portion of the other 
half do not even pretend to understand 
them; and the remaining portion are so 
divided in opinion, that one party declare 
the whole to be fictitious, fraudulent. 
and disgraceful—the other, real, honest, 
and honourable. What more can be 
necessary than to prove that the ma-~ 
jority, at least, are not qualified to pro- 
nounce any opinion whatever on the 
subject ? 
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Sherrer, the Accountant-General, (a 
most able and efficient officer,) to in- 
spect the documents which had been 
transmitted by Messrs. Palmer and 
Co., and to report his opinion upon 
them. Mr. Sherrer wrote a letter, in 
which he referred to the 37 Geo. III., 
cap. 142, and expressed his doubts whe- 
ther Mr. Russell, the then Resident, 
was competent to give his sanction to 
any such arrangement. This doubt 
was founded on the fact, that it was not 
known to him, nor did it appear from 
the correspondence laid before him, 
that the consent or approbation of any 
of the Governments of India had been 
obtained to the arrangements conclud- 
ed at Hyderabad, between the Nizam’s 
Government and the House of Palmer 
and Co.; and he observed, that had 
such consent been obtained, the cir- 
cumstance would of course have been 
noticed in the correspondence. Mr, 
Sherrer then proceeded to take a de- 
tailed view of the question, and, in 
the end, he called for a figured state- 
ment of the transactions between the 
House and the Nizam. An order was 
in consequence directed by the Govern- 
ment to the Resident at Hyderabad, 
calling upon him to transmit to Cal- 
cutta the accounts which Mr. Sherrer 
had mentioned. The accounts were 
forwarded to the seat of Government ; 
but the great object of the order was 
baffled. The business was so conduct- 
ed that the accounts were not placed 
on the records of the Council. The 
senior Member of Council, (Mr. Stu- 
art,) ina minute which did him very 
great honour, and which might be con- 
sidered a sort of protest against what 
passed in Council at that time, record- 
ed his opinion on the subject. To that 
minute the Governor-Geueral replied ; 
and his first observation was, that the 
Government of the Nizam was inde- 
pendent. What was the nature of the 
independence enjoyed by that Prince, 
is fully shown in Mr. Resident Russell’s 
Report on the Military and Political 
State of the Nizam’s Dominions, ad- 
dressed to Sir Thomas Hislop. That 
Report is subsequently introduced into 
an estimate, drawn up by Mr. Stuart. 
But I will for a moment give hon. Gen- 
tlemen the benefit of the position : | 
will suppose the Nizam to be as inde- 
pendent as Gumbhur Sing, the Rajah 
of Munipore, or the King of Ava, with 
whom we are now at war. But, Sir, 
what became of this boast of independ- 
ence, when mighty promises, backed 
by the countenance of Government, 
were held out by Messrs, Palmer and 
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Co.? It must be obvious, when we 
consider the relative situation of the 
parties, that only a nominal, nota 
real independence, could be maintained 
under such circumstances; and there- 
fore this specious plea of the noble 
Marquis falls at once to the ground. 
( Hear.) 

I hope the Court will excuse me, if, 
upon this occasion, I make use of the 
language of the noble Marquis himself, 
with reference to a point to which [ 
made allusion at the commencement 
of my speech : I mean the alarm which 
appeared to prevail even at the idea of 
sending those accounts to England. 
The noble Marquis says :— 


‘When Sir W. Rumbold was called 
before the Council, he explained that 
the supplication of the House for Govern- 
meut’s dispensing with the delivery of a 
copy of the accounts, had this sole mo- 
tive :—the accounts once put on the pro- 
ceedings of Council, must be transmitted 
home, so that the transactions of the 
House would be subjected, in London, 
to the inspection of persons liable to form 
all kinds of false deductions, from total 
ignorance of the habits of the country, 
and of every concomitant particular. At 
the same time, he offered to explain 
every part of the transactions verbally, 
on oath, to the Council. He further 
proposed to wait upon Mr, Stuart, at his 
own house, and there submit the accounts 
to his examination.’ 


That a man, possessing ‘the great 
talents, and holding the high station of 
the Marquis of Hastings, should have 
placed upon record such sentiments as 
these, is, to me, totally inexplicable. 
It is so unlike his general conduct, so 
inconsistent with the great service he 
has done the Company, (and no man 
is more ready than | am to bear testi- 
mony to those services,) that, when the 
passage first met my eye, I was struck 
with astonishment. (Hear.) The hon. 
Proprietor (Mr. D. Kinnaird) has, in 
his pamphlet, made a direct attack, 
not, indeed, by name, but in a manner 
not to be misunderstood, on the Court 
of Directors, whom he describes as the 
judges, and very partial judges, of 
my Lord Hastings. The pamphlet 
says,— 

‘ Whether the original motive for 
these calumnies may have been to injure 
Sir W. Rumbold and his partners, or 
Mr. Russell, or Lord Hastings, it is 
abundantly apparent that their judges’ 
(meaning, of course, the great body of the 
Directors.—If I am wrong in this asser- 
tion, nothing can be more easy than to 
set me right) ‘and their accusers have 
been equally ready to believe, without 
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examination, aud to record as true every 
charge that has been made,’ 


Sir, as a Member of that Body, who 
have thus been stigmatized, I feel 
bound to give a full and complete de- 
nial to the whole assertion; IL will say 
that, for myself, the calumuies com- 
plained of by the hon. Proprietor have 
not, in the slightest degree, biassed my 
judgment, ‘True it is, that those ca- 
lumnies reached me, but I treated 
them merely as matters of report ; as 
matters which might be true, or might 
be false, but upon the truth or false- 
hood of which I was determined not 
to decide without proof, and until the 
subject was brought fairly before me. | 
will go further, and state, that J am 
sure that my colleagues were actuated 
by the same feeling, aud that the ru- 
mours, to which I shall have occasion 
to advert more directly, in a few mi- 
nutes, did not in any manner sway 
their opinions with respect to the trans- 
actions at Hyderabad. I cannot help 
saying, that 1 am sorry the bon. Pro- 
prietor has put forth that pamphlet, 
and I am so, because J entertain a re- 
spect, as well for him personally, as 
for the great talents and high charac- 
ter which distinguish him. J am sorry 
that the hon, Proprietor has thought it 
right to go out of his way, for the pur- 
pose of casting an imputation upon 
that body of which I am an humble 
Member. That imputation I am most 
anxious to repel, because I feel that it 
is uncalled for. What, I ask, is the 
base insinuation that has been thrown 
out, and which has caused such pain 
and anxiety to the friends of the noble 
Marquis? Sir, I shall repeat it in the 
words in which the hon. Proprietor has 
thought it right to give it to the world 
in print. It was originally a rumour, 
a mere rumour, but the hon. Proprie- 
tor has given it ‘* a local habitation 
and a name,” by inserting it in a pub- 
lication which has the sanction of his 
signature. He tells us in that publi- 
cation, and I am sure it is his sincere 
conviction, that the rumour is a false 
and most unjust one. He then goes 
on to describe it in these words : 


* The calumny, of which the friends 
of the Marquis of Hastings thought it 
necessary to take public notice, was con- 
tained in the following allegations :— 
that Sir William Rumbold had been in- 
vited by the Marquis of Hastings to ac- 
company him to India, being a creditor 
on his Lordship for a large portion of 
his wife’s (Lady Rumbold’s) fortune, of 
which Lord Hastings was a trustee ; 
that Lord Hastings was to compensate 
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Sir W. Rumbold by using his power and 
his influence in his favour on any occa- 
sion that might present itself; that he 
(Lord Hastings) had a corrupt interest 
and motive for so doing ; that in con- 
templation of availing himself of Lord 
Hastings’s undue favour and protection 
in behalf of any, commercial establish- 
ment with which he might connect him- 
self, Sir W. Rumbold sought and found 
a connexion with the Firm of W. Pal- 
mer and Co. of Hyderabad.’ 

I hope, Sir, and indeed I may 
safely say, I entertain no doubt that 
the hon. Proprietor felt a conscientious 
conviction that the whole of this ru- 
mour was a calumny; but he has not 
favoured the public so far as to let 
them know, whether this conviction 
arose from positive knowledge, or was 
founded only on his private opinion. I 
must presume that the hon. Proprietor 
is prepared to produce a contradictory 
statement, authenticated by Sir W. 
Rumbold, who, as the guardian of his 
wife’s furtune, was bound to see that 
the trustees had duly and fairly exe- 
cuted their trust. I hope, Sir, that Sir 
William Rumbold and the co-trus- 
tees of the noble Marquis will assist 
the hon. Proprietor in removing this 
calumnious assertion. 

Mr. D, Kinnairp.—l am one of the 
trustees myself, 

Mr. Bess.—Then, Sir, the account 
can be at once authenticated by the 
hon. Proprietor himself ; he can in- 
form us what was the amount of the 
lady’s fortune, and how it has been in- 
vested. (Hear, hear, and alaugh.) 

Mr. D. Kinnarrp.—I do not think 
it right that I should be thus called 
upon to disclose my own private affairs, 
or those of any other person with whom 
I may happen to be connected. I can, 
however, state, that the lady’s fortune 
has been legally invested. (Heur, hear.) 

Mr. Bexns.—Sir, I thought, and [ 
still think, that such a statement 
might be produced as would set the 
question at once, and for ever, at rest. 
1 mean no disrespect to the hon. Pro- 
prietor in thus pressing this part of the 
question ; I do so, because, in human 
affairs, I like to sift and examine mat- 
ters thoroughly. (Hear, hear.) 1 
should like to know how the account 
stands with the Governor and Com- 
pany of the Bank of England; if no 
such statement is laid before us, then, 
Sir, I must say, notwithstanding the 
respectable character of the hon. Pro- 
prietor, that Gentlemen will be left to 
draw their own conclusions. (Hear.) 
If something like this be not done, 
then indviduals may say, with the late 
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Lord Chesterfield, that ‘* A number of 
concurrent circumstances, joined with 
a great degree of probability, would 
often sway the mind, before a declara- 
tion made upon honour, or even upon 
oath.” (Hear.) It was said, by another 
great character, that ‘ persons who 
were in embarrassed circumstances 
would often”— (Cries of order, order.) 

Mr. Kinnarrp.—Sir, [ rise to order. 
l have, personally, a great respect for 
the hon. Director, but I really must 
interfere, not only to protect the rules 
and forms of this Court, but to protect 
the hon. Director from himself.— 
(Hear, hear.) And, Sir, I feel per- 
suaded that that hon. Gentleman is 
not aware of the extraordinary situa- 
tion in which he has placed both him- 
selfand me. The hon. Director, if he 
mixed more with society, would be 
aware, that, when he appealed to a 
Gentleman, and received his answer, 
he was bound to take it as true, unless 
he could show it to be false. (Hear, 
hear.) hope he will not put me upon 
the necessity of showing the indecency 
of arguing the point after such answer 
has been given. 1 speak not only for 
myself, but also to protect the forms of 
this Court. It cannot, Sir, be expected 
that I should sit silently here, and 
listen to a discussion as to the proba- 
bility of my having uttered a falsehood. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Besg.—sir, it is impossible 
either to disprove or affirm an assertion 
without seeing the statement upon 
which such assertion is founded. When 
that stafement is brought forward, 
whoever examines it will be enabled 
to decide correctly. (Hear.) 1 admit, 
Sir, that the noble Marquis has per- 
formed great and important services 
for the Company, and [ wisi that the 
nine Proprietors who signed the requi- 
sition had pursued the course pointed 
out by the Resolution of the 3d of 
March, 1824. «It was there stated : 

‘ That there be laid before this Court 
all such papers and documents respect- 
ing the loans made by Messrs. Pal- 
mer and Co., of Hyderabad, to his High- 
ness the Nizam, as may enable this 
Court to decide on the merits of any 
claim which the Marquis of Hastings 
may have on the further liberality of the 
Company.’ 

I should be glad if the honourable 
Proprietor had kept this resolution in 
view, instead of following a widely dif- 
ferent course. He, and other Gentle- 
men with him, have narrowed the 
grounds of the questiou to the conduct 
of the Marquis of Hastings in the pe- 
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cuniary transactions of the House of 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. One hon. 
Director (Mr. Pattison) has taken a 
still more limited ground; but, Sir, 
the question goes a great deal farther 
than the conduct of my Lord Hastings. 
And here permit me to make a few ob- 
servations upon the conduct of the 
Bengal Government after the noble 
Marquis quitted India. I shall first 
call the attention of the Court to the 
concluding paragraph of the hon. Pro- 
prietor’s Pamphlet. It is as follows : 


‘ That the credulity of the Directors, 
and the blind confidence of the Bengal 
Government in the bare assertions of 
Mr. Metcalfe, have been the means of 
enabling that person to effect the ruin 
of Messrs. W. Palmer and Co., and to 
blacken the character of honourable and 
irreproachable men.’ 


Sir, I call upon the Court to mark 
what it is that the Bengal Government 
actually did after the departure of my 
Lord Hastings. But, before I call 
your attention to that point, let me 
state what was the opinion of that no- 
ble Lord himself with respect to those 
transactions. You will find that opi- 
nion ina letter from the Bengal Go- 
vernment to the Resident at Hydera- 
hbad—a letterdrawn up by the Governor- 
General himself, or, at least, under his 
direction. In page 186 you will find, in 
the Secretary’s letter of the 13th of Sept. 
1822, addressed to the Resident at 
Hyderabad, the following passage : 

‘Sim,—I now proceed, by command of 
his Excellency the Governor-General in 
Council, to reply to your despatches of 
the 29th July and Ist August, of which 
the receipt was acknowledged under 
date the Sith ult. Their contents. are 
calculated to excite sentiments of ex- 
treme surprise and displeasure, in the 
niind of his Lordship in Council, at the 
conduct of the House of William Palmer 
and Co., and of the Minister Rajah 
Chundoo Loll. A conclusive judgment, 
of course, is not formed, while there is 
a possibility that Messrs. Palmer and 
Co. who have had no opportunity to 
answer, might show the existence of 
misapprehension in the — statement. 
(Hear, hear.) But at present there is 
strong presumption, that these Gentle- 
meu have been engaged in extensive pe- 
cuniary dealings unknown to the Resi- 
dent or the British Government, while 
they were professing to make a frank 
and unreserved disclosure of all such 
transactions existing between them. 
Even with regard to the loan of sixty 
lacs, an account of which is now sub- 
mitted, there is ground to suspect the 
most culpable misapplication of the 
funds specifically assigued for the pay- 
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ment of the principal and interest of 
that debt.’ 


Such was the opinion of my Lord 
Hastings himself at that period. In 
page 286, you will find the following 
passage, in a letter dated the 19th or 
20th of November, 1822, and also ad- 
dressed by the Secretary to the Resi- 
dent. 


*Tam also directed to communicate 
to you the following observations and 
orders of his Excellency in Council, on 
another point noticed in your despatch, 
on which further information is indis- 
pensably necessary to a full understand- 
ing of the nature of the subject to which 
it relates. The point in question has 
reference to Mr. W. Palmer’s statement, 
in explanation of the large monthly 
allowances held by him and his brother, 
Mr. H. Palmer, and the stipends to the 
children of the former from the Govern- 
ment of his Highness the Nizam. On 
the subject of the allowance to Mr. H. 
Palmer, the statement of Mr. W. Pal- 
mer is entirely silent: it will be neces- 
sary, therefore, to ascertain whether 
the omission be accidental, or whether 
the House do not desire to offer any fur- 
ther observations in reply to the refer- 
ence already made to them on that sub- 
ject. With regard to Mr. W. Palmer’s 
explanations of his own and his chil- 
dren’s stipends, it is sufficient to remark, 
that it is extremely unsatisfactory, and 
that although the right of the Nizam to 
confer what allowances he pleases on those 
who are now, or have been, in his service, 
or on their families, be unquestioned, it 
cannot be expected by his Highness that 
the British Government should come for- 
ward to advance a large sum of money 
for the liquidation of heavy arrears on 
such account. In the special instance 
under consideration, these arrears ap- 
pear to have been accumulating, in com- 
mon with the other debts of the state, 
at an exorbitant rate of interest.’ 


Such, Sir, is the language of the 
Bengal Government, of which my 
Lord Hastings was at that time the 
head. The letter further adds : 


* If the above observations hold good 
in regard to pensions actually conferred 
by the Nizam himself in the free exer- 
cise of his independent authority, they 
must apply with still greater force to 
the acts of the minister, supposing the 
Nizam not to have been consulted in the 
appropriation of so large a sum of the 
revenues of the country in their present 
deteriorated state. Such an assumption 
of power on the part of Chundoo Loll, 
while engaged with us, and enjoying 
our support, for the purpose of reducing 
establishments and expenses which the 
state was unable to bear, could never 
receive the sanction of this Government, 
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and cannot, indeed, be regarded other- 
wise than as standing wholly at the plea- 
sure of the Nizam. Such charges can- 
not be acknowledged by this Goyern- 
ment.’ 

When this letter was written, the 
Council consisted of my Lord Hastings, 
Mr. Adam, Mr. Fendall, and Mr. Bay- 
ley. Mr. Stuart, it must be observed, 
was then absent on account of ill health. 
Sir, having brought the opinion of the 
noble Marquis under the consideration 
of the Court, I will now take leave to 
inquire what has been done by the 
Bengal Goverument since the departure 
of that noble personage from India. 
They acted with a liberality worthy of 
their high aud honourable character ; 
they enabled the Nizam’s Government 
to liquidate the just debt due to Palmer 
and Co., by purchasing a peishcush or 
tribute from that prince, for which 
they gave him as fair and adequate a 
compensation as any man selling an 
estate in this country could expect to 
receive. From a statement made by 
Mr. J. L. Barnett, the Assistant Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad, it appears that the 
payments made to Messrs. W. Palmer 
and Co., on account of the Nizam’s 
Government, from the 3d April to the 
21st July 1823, amounted to 78,70,670 
rupees. (Hear.) This sum, of course, 
includes the Aurungabad transaction, 
the Berar Suwar concern (with twenty- 
four or twenty-five present interest), 
and also the sixty-lac loan, (except 
the bonus, which was, with great pro- 
pricty, thrown aside,) with eighteen 
per cent. interest. Let me ask, Sir, 
whether, after this, any reasonable 
man can say that the Bengal Govern- 
ment dealt hardly with the House of 
Palmer and Co,? The Gentlemen, 
composing that Government, acted in 
obedience to their superiors, as well 
as upon their own judgment, and [ 
maintain that their conduct was not 
only just but liberal. It may be pro- 
per to mention here, that, from the ac- 
counts before us, it appears that Go- 
vernment paid over to the House of 
Palmer and Co. seven lacs of rupees 
more than they were bound to pay 
them. ( Hear.) 

My hon. Friend near me (Mr. Patti- 
son) has drawn the attention of the 
Court, not I think in the fairest man- 
ner, toa number of extracts from the 
despatches of Sir C. Metcalfe; I think 
I am justified in saying this, when I 
see that he has selected a line here 
and a line there, commenting upon 
them as he went on, without for a mo- 
ment considering the situation in which 
that Gentleman was placed at the 
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time he was appointed to go to Hyder- 
abad. He had been preceded in that 
appointment by a Gentleman of intel- 
ligence, honour, and integrity ; a man 
of abilities and of great research ; but 
who had always been friendly to the 
House of Palmer and Co., bis princi- 
pal Assistant, Mr. Hans Sotheby, having 
been connected with that Firm. Where 
then was Sir C. Metcalfe to seek for 
information ? The persons most capa- 
ble of affording it were hostile to him ; 
but most hostile of all, he found the 
Nizam’s Minister, Mr. Chundoo Loll. 
(A laugh.) He was, therefore, driven 
to find his way as he best could, and he 
proceeded, stating circumstances fairly 
as they arose, without the slightest 
concealment or reserve. Is it to be 
wondered at, that so situated, some 
discrepancies should occasionally ap- 
pear in his communications ? (Hear, 
hear.) 1 maintain, Sir, that notwith- 
standing some trifling variations, the 
statements of Sir C. Metcalfe are, in 
substance, perfectly true and correct. 
That Gentleman, having filled, with 
much ability, a very important situa- 
tion at Bengal, had been very properly 
selected to fill the station of Resident 
at Hyderabad. That appointment he 
filled with great honour to himself, 
and advantage to the interests of the 
Company ; and the experience he had 
acquired while in office, the better 
enabled him to unravel the intricacies 
in which the affairs of the House of 
Palmer and Co. were involved. Sir, I 
have already stated that this question 
goes a great deal further than has been 
stated by hon. Proprietors who have 
spoken ou the other side. The wise 
and vigorous acts of the Bengal Go- 
vernment, backed by the scrutinizing 
inquiry and prudent measures of the 
constituent body, have rescued the 
inhabitants of the Nizam’s territories 
from many and severe oppressions. 
(Hear, hear.) The line of conduct 
pursued under the direction of Messrs. 
W. Palmer and Co, carried ruin and de- 
vastation in its train, and if not speedily 
put an end to, would, ac no very re- 
mote period, have reduced the people 
to such a state of exhaustion and dis- 
content, that a scene would have en- 
sued similar to that which had been 
witnessed in the Carnatic. (Hear, 
hear.) The people would call upon 
the British Government to rescue them 
from the oppressions heaped upon 
them by the House at Hyderabad. (J) 





(1) They might, with better reason, 
every day call upon the British Govern- 


Sir, I have no hesitation in saying, that 
in such an event it would be found 
necessary to appoint another commis- 
sion for the purpose of settling the 
claims of the parties. 

Again, I say that the question goes 
much further than appears on first 
looking at it. It goes to this, that if 
you, the Proprietors, adopt the original 
motion, and thereby cast an indirect 
censure upon those who are appointed 
by the Executive body to manage the 
affairs of India, you will hold eut any 
thing but encouragement to them to 
discharge their important duties with 
promptitude, vigilance, and fidelity. 
(Hear, hear.) My highest ambition, 
in the discharge of the duty 1 owe to 
the Company, is to meet with the ap- 
probation and support of this Court. 
If I am refused that approbation, it 
will indeed be disheartening; but if, on 
the other hand, you accede it to me, in 
conjunction with my colleagues, by 
assenting to the amendment, you will 
cheer our minds, and give increased 
zeal upon every future occasion, If, 
by your vote to-day, you manifest your 
disapproval of those transactions which 
the Court of Directors have censured, 
it will hold out a salutary lesson to 
all future Governors whom you may 
appoint to Iodia. It will teach your 
servants in that country, however high 
in rank, in character, or authority, 
that they are not to act upon private 
friendships at the expense of millions. 
(Hear, hear.) Sir, l again repeat that 
approval by this Court of the conduct 
of the executive body will operate asa 
salutary warning—it will serve as a 
beacon to all future Governors of In- 
dia. (Hear.) It is not my wish to 
impute blame any where, but | will 
say, that men holding places of such 
high trust—men possessing such ex- 
tensive powers and such extended in- 
fluence, ought to be most narrowly and 
vigilantly watched, (hear, hear,) not 
only by the executive body, but by this 
Court also. ‘Their every action ought 
to be watched by the Board of Com- 
missioners with a scrutinizing eye, and, 
through that body,by the Governmentef 
the country, and ultimately by Parlia- 
ment.(m) (Hear, hear.) 





ment to rescue them from the oppres- 
sions heaped upoa them by the East 
india Company! But these last have 
taken care to deprive them of the press, 
for fear their cries, threugh that chan- 
nel, might reach to British ears. 

(m) Mr. Bebb, like many other equally 
Wise men, begins at the wrong end when 
he wants vigilance and narrow watching 
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Sir, the question before us goes to 
the full length which I have pointed 
out; it is a question of great import- 
ance, and it is because I think so, that 
I have trespassed at such lengih upon 
the attention of the Court. 1 cannot 
conclude without returning my sincere 
thanks for the patient attention with 
which I had been heard. Before I sit 
down, I feel called upon, as an old 
servant of the Company, to bear the 
humble tribute of my testimony of the 
merits and services of the hon. Gen- 
tlemen whose names have been intro- 
duced in the course of the debate. I 
speak of them as their names appear 
in the documents before you, and not 
with reference to their rauk. Taking 
them in this way, I come first to Mr. 
Sherrer, next to Mr. James Stuart, 
who, though aservant of the Company, 
is now in this country. I next come 
to the names of Mr. Adam, Mr. Bay- 
ley, and Mr. Fendall, who are at pre- 
sent in India, and who are all most 
able, efficient, and honourable men (x) — 
men who have discharged their several 
duties with a fearlessness and fidelity 
equally creditable to themselves, and 
beneficial to the best interests of the 
Company. With Mr. Adam, who for 
a time held the high office of Governor- 
General of India, I have not the ho- 
nour of any personal acquaintance. I 
saw him, when a very young man, in 
Calcutta, but I never spoke a word to 
him; his father I knew and respected 
most highly; he had, for several years 
filled the honourable situation of 
standing counsel to the East India 
Company, in which capacity, as well 
as in every other, he conducted himself 





of men in power to be accomplished. 
To set up the Parliament of England, 
the Board of Control, and the Court of 
Proprietors, as sufficient checks against 
misrule in India, is like sending com- 
missioners to St. Helena to watch oyer 
the proceedings of functionaries in Van 
Dieman’s Land. The narrow watching, 
the vigilance, and the check, should be 
in the country where the transactions 
take place; and these should be, the 
public eye to see, and the public tongue 
to reveal. Let the Court of Directors 
have only a free press in India, and 
neither they, nor any other branch of 
the controlling powers, need apprehend 
the evils which now batile all their vigi 
lance to discover and put down. 

(wz) So are they all—‘* all honourable 
men.” Will Mr. Bebb dare to say of 
any mau in the whole of the Company's 
service, that he is not an honourable 
man? To lay stress on any virtue as 
peculiar to certain men, would Jead to 
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with the greatest propriety. (0) I 
shall conclude with this simple ob- 
servation, that much as has been said 
against the Gentlemen whose names [ 
have mentioned, I do, and shall conti- 
nue to hold them in the highest esti- 
mation as honourabie, faithful, and 
efficient servants of the Company ; and 
I hope they will each receive tat re- 
ward to which they were entitled, and 
which they most highly valued,—the 
cordial support and co-operation of 
this Court. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

Mr. Russe_i.— Sir, | beg to say a 
few words in explanation. I must, in 
the first instance, be allowed to dis- 
claim all participation in the pamphlet 
published by the hon, Proprietor (Mr, 
D. Kinnaird), and so often alluded to 
in the course of this discussion, and on 
which the hon. Director (Mr. Bebb) 
has founded so much of his argument. 
I am sure the hon. Proprietor will bear 
me out in the assertion that I have no 
connexion whatever with that publica- 
tion. (Cries of Order, Question.) 

Mr. Bess.—Sir, I shall hear with 
the greatest attention any expla- 





the supposition that it was not common 
to the class : this would be a libel on the 
Indian service, which Mr. Bebb would 
be the first to repel. Yet if ald are 
honourable men, what merit is due to 
those who have only what is common to 
all their colleagues ? 

(9) Here is valuable testimony! One 
would really think, from the frequency 
with which this ground has been gone 
over, that Mr. Adam must be very de- 
ficient in virtue of his own, to require 
the slender stock of his father to be 
drawn so largely upon in his behalf. It 
would be satisfactory to learn to how 
many generations this hereditary transfer 
of the good qualities of the father to the 
children is to descend. ‘The larger family 
of Adam have much to answer for, on 
account of their first parents’ weakness 
in yielding to his consort Eve ; and the 
taint of their original sin is not yet con- 
sidered by many to be quite obliterated in 
us; but the smaller family of Adam 
seem to be made an exception to the 
otherwise universal rule of human cor- 
ruption: and because one of this exem- 
plary race,—a lawyer from his boyhood, 
a trimming Whig in his manhood, and a 
corruptionist in his old age,—had the 
good fortune to be once a paid servant 
of the East India Company, as standing 
counsel to the Court of Leadenhall,— 
that first of all existing schools for purity 
and justice; therefore, his children, and 
his children’s children, to the end of 
time, are to be held incapable of wrong ! 
Oh ! admirable power of demonstration ! 
how happily art thou sometimes used | 
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nation which the hon. Proprietor 
thinks proper to offer, and I trust 
I shall find it satisfactory. In the 
meantime I feel hound, in justice 
to that hon. Gentleman, to state that 
when he (Mr. Russell) was Resident 
at Hyderabad, he performed great and 
eminent services for the Company. 
(Hear, hear.) It is but justice, then, 
that any explanation which the hon, 
Proprietor wishes to enter into, should 
be received by this Court with the 
greatest attention. ( Hear.) 

Mr. Russevt, (addressing himself 
to Mr. Kinnaird.)—I would ask, Sir, 
whether the pamphlet in question has 
not been prepared and published with- 
out any communication, direct or in- 
direct, with me ? 

Mr. D. Kinnairp.—It certainly was 
prepared and published without any 
such communication. 

Mr. RusseEL_t.—That being settled, 
I am next anxious to explain the cir- 
cumstance alluded to by the hon. Di- 
rector, of my having placed money in 
the hands of my friend and namesake, 
Mr.S. Russell,at Hyderabad. This fact 
I have already stated, but if it so 
happened that 1 was not op the former 
occasion sufficiently understood, | now 
beg leave most distinctly and decidedly 
to disclaim any knowledge or belief 
that any part of that money was em- 
ployed in an illegal or objectionable 
manner, (hear, hear,) and my only 
motive in withdrawing it was lest it 
should be so employed. (Hear, hear.) 
Wien | say objectionable, I mean, as 
far as the employment of my money 
might particularly affect me; for L 
wished to avoid even the idea of having 
any, the most remote participation in 
the transactions between the Nizam 
and the House of Palmer and Co. The 
bon. Director has said that Mr. W. 
Palmer had a dwelling within the Re- 
sidency walls. The fact is, he never 
had. Mr. S. Russell, my namesake, 
had a private dwelling, a house of his 
own, within the walls of the Residency, 
where Mr. W. Palmer and other per- 
sons often met; and when I saw that 
extensive pecuniary transactions were 
carrying on, I forbade Mr. W. Palmer 
to go there. (Hear, hear.) The hon. 
Director has alluded to the hostility 
which existed between me and Mr. 
W. Palmer. Now I will again say 
that this was not a feigned hostility ; 
it was direct, open, and acrimonious. 
There are, I believe, tweiity Gentle- 
men in London who would now come 
forward to affirm the fact of their own 


positive kuowledge. (Hear, hear.) 
The hon. Director has stated that this 
hostility was not of eternal duration. 
I have had unfortunately, in the course 
of my life, hostilities with many indi- 
viduals; but few, if any of them, | am 
very happy to say, have been of that 
fixed and eternal nature to which the 
hon. Director has alluded. (Hear, 
hear.) 1 do not desire that description 
of hostility—it is not in my nature— 
it is foreign to my disposition. (Hear, 
hear.) But I must be allowed to state, 
that up tu the present time the hosti- 
lity between me and Mr. W. Palmer 
has been eternal. No personal inter- 
course—no interchange of civilities, 
had taken place between us for some 
time prior to the circumstance I have 
mentioned; aud since that, no com- 
munication of any sort or kind what- 
ever has occurred between us. The 
hon. Director has alluded to a note of 
mine which isto be found in No.734 in 
the printed Papers. It was a private 
note, and if I had been consulted, L 
would not have given my consent to 
its publication. But as it has been 
published, I will not withdraw my 
support from any one sentiment it con- 
tains. As to the familiar manner in 
which I addressed Mr. W. Palmer in 
that note, styling him ‘* My dear 
Palmer,” it is a circumstance very 
easily explained. I aud Mr. Palmer 
had been intimate from our boyhood, 
For seven years I had been in constant 
intercourse with Mr. Palmer, when 
the rupture took place. For some 
years after, I bad yo communication 
with him even by letter. I had even 
made it a personal request to Mr. Pal- 
mer, when a letter was addressed to 
me, that if he had any farther commu- 
nication, other than that of an official 
nature, it should be made through my 
brother, and not directly to me; and 
while my brother remained in India, 
that course was taken. A correspond- 
ence afterwards occurred on topics of 
a public nature, but the form*was not 
always official. When I wrote the 
note in question, I was in the country. 
Had I written it in the Residency, it 
would have been official undoubtedly ; 
but as it was written privately, I did 
not think it was necessary to depart 
from those forms of courtesy which, 
before the rupture, had always been 
kept up between us. (Hear, hear.) If 
the words, ‘* My dear Palmer,’ with 
which the note commenced, and the 
words, ‘* Yours truly,” with which it 
concluded, are selected to prove that 
no hostility existed between me and 
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Mr. Palmer, I am ready, in contradic- 
tion, to show that a settled hostility did 
exist. When the hon. Director says 
that the object of this note was to in- 
duce the House of Palmer and Co. to 
disobey the orders of Government, lL 
will contend that it was, in fact, di- 
rectly the reverse. I approved of Mr. 
Palmer's intention to lay the detailed 
accounts before the Government. I 
thought then, and still think, that Mr. 
Palmer was wise in doing so; but I 
must candidly confess that I did not 
approve of the principle of calling on 
mercantile men to make public their 
mouey transactions. It appeared to 
me that such a course of proceeding 
was not meant to remove any single or 
tangible objection to a transaction, but 
was intended to seek out and discover 
objections, if any such existed, against 
the transactions of the House generally. 
My note alone related to that general 
principle, and not to the particular 
case on which it has been brought to 
bear. (Hear, hear.) Some allusion 
has been made to the Nizam’s coun- 
try when I was Resident at Hydera- 
bad. The hon. Director has said that 
under the arrangements of the House 
of Palmer and Co. it was going to ruin; 
and in a late debate on this question, 
great stress was laid on the difference 
between the character of Chundoo 
Loll, the Minister, as drawn by Sir C, 
Metcalfe and myself. 

Mr. Impey rose to order, but the 
calls of ‘* Go on’’ prevented him from 
being heard. 

Mr. Bexss.—1 hope the Court will 
not refuse the hon. Proprietor the 
fullest means of explanation. 

Mr.1 rey said, he would not unne- 
cessarily interrupt any Gentleman; 
and certainly he would be the last 
man in the world to interrupt the hon. 
Proprietor, because he had been a most 
deserving and meritorious servant of 
the Company. He would be happy to 
hear whatever the hon. Proprietor had 
to say that was regular; but if he went 
into the history of Chundvo Loll and 
the Nizam, he must object to sucha 
departure from order. 

r. RusseELL.—Sir, I was not going 
to state the character of Chundoo Loll, 
but to defend my description of that 
Minister. It has been asserted with 
great vehemence that the character [ 

ave of Chundgo Loll was false. Now, 

will ask, Whether any man who has 
been called on to give a character of 
Chunndoo Loll, Sir C. Metcalfe alone 
excepted, has not given the same cha- 
racter as I have done? Captain 
Sup, Oriental Herald, Vol. 5, 
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Sydenham, a Gentleman whose talents 
and services are Well known, recorded 
his opinion on the plan that had been 
set on foot for the government of the 
Nizam’s dominions. He says distinct- 
ly, that the best scheme of Govern- 
ment for the Nizam and the Company 
would be to give a very large share of 
power to Chundoo Loll, who was in 
every way an eflicient person to carry 
on the business of the administration. 

Mr. Stuart and Mr. R. Jackson 
having risen at the same time, 

Mr. R. Jackson said, I am ready to 
give way to the hon. Proprietor, if he 
is going to explain ; but I hope he will 
not make a new speech. 

Mr. Sruart.—I claim the indulgence 
of the Court; that it is an indulgence, 
1 am perfectly sensible ; but very seri- 
ous and very painful imputations hav- 
ing been cast on me, I wish to request 
of this hon. Court to suffer me to give 
a simple statement, with respect to the 
assertions contained in the pamphlet 
which has been quoted by the hon. Pro- 
prietor. If this indulgence be conceded 
to me, I am resolved not to abuse it. 

Mr. R. JAckson.—With every desire 
to accommodate the hon. Proprietor, I 
must say, that the ground which he 
has taken is the worst that can be ima- 
gined. Because a pamphlet has ap- 
peared, twenty-four hours back, and 
is quoted in this Court, does it fol- 
low that the hon. Proprietor should 
be allowed to answer it? Why, Sir, 
half a dozen other pamphlets may have 
been published on the same subject, and 
are Gentlemen to be permitted to stand 
up and answer these also? Mr. Buck- 
ingham has written some very able ob- 
servations on this subject ;—are these 
also to be discussed here? My hon. 
Friend (Mr Bebb) was as much out 
ef order as any man could be, in intro- 
ducing that pamphlet, and reading long 
extracts from it. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. S. Dixon.—For my part, Sir, I 
could wish that this pamphlet had been 

any where else but here; but it having 
been allowed to be read by an hon. 
Director, and the Court having listened 
to it, I think the observations of the 
hon. Proprietor ought to be heard. 
Leave was given to the hon. Proprietor 
(Mr. Russell) who last addressed you, 
to defeud himself against certain ob- 
servations which had fallen from the 
hon. Director, and I think that in 
courtesy the indulgence which has 
been requested by the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Stuart) ought to be granted. 
When an individual is assailed, I hope 
the good-nature of the Court will al- 
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ways alluw him a fair opportunity for 
vindicating himself. 

Mr. Poynper.—The distinction be- 
tween the two cases is simply this: 
in one case an individual was alluded 
to by the hon. Director in the course 
of his speech, and ihe question thus 
alluded to immediately gave a specific 
auswer ; but in the present instance no 
name has been mentioned in copjunc- 
tion with this pamphlet. I think, there- 
fore, that the hon. Proprietor cannot 
answer the contents of that pamphlet 
in this place. In my opinion, the 
learned Gentleman (Mr. R. Jackson) 
is quite correct in his observations. 
( Hear.) 

Mr. Impry.—lI dissent entirely from 
the sentiments of the hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down. In this case 
the hon Proprietor (Mr. D. Kinnaird) 
has made a motion of a particular na- 
ture,—and then most imprudently, and 
in the middle of the debate to which 
that motion gives rise, he publishes a 
pamphlet which reflects severely on one 
of the best Officers of the Company. 
That pamphlet was brought into Court, 
and a part of it was read. Now, after 
having listened to the attack made in 
that pamphlet on Mr. Stuart, if we 
do not allow that Gentleman to answer 
the improper imputations cast upon 
him, we may, with much truth, be ac- 
eused of having denied him justice. (p) 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. D. Kinnairkp.—So far as I am 
concerned, [ am ready to hear any ex- 
planation Mr. Stuart may think proper 
to give. The observation of the learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Impey) does not apply 
to any proceeding of mine. The pam- 
phlet is before the world, and of course 
I am responsible for it both here and 
elsewhere. The learned Proprietor 
must be aware that it was quite impos- 
sible for me to haveintended to publish 
that production while the debate was 
going on. The duration to which the 
discussion has extended, and which is 
heyond all precedent, has occasioned 
the publication at this moment. No 
calculation could have led me to ima- 
gine that the debate would be still pro- 
ceeding when the pamphlet made its 
appearance. The learned Gentleman 





(p) This, from Mr. Impey, who would 
not hear of any man being allowed to 
answer accusatious preferred against 
him in India; who would suppress all 
public discussion there ; and who glories 
in the Government of the Company being 
an absolute and unalterable despotism, 
—is worthy of note, 
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must himself perceive that the pam- 
pblet was prepared even before the dis- 
cussion commenced. In drawing it up, 
I have given as honest and honourable 
a proof as I could do, that I wished the 
question to be confined solely to Lord 
Hastings’ conduct, which was my origi- 
nal intention when I brought this mo- 
tion forward. Though I thought that the 
whole of the matters contained in these 
pages should be considered, yet I was 
desirous that their contents should not 
be mixed up with the plain and specific 
question which I submitted to the Pro- 
prietors. ‘This is a public question ;— 
my pamphlet is before the public, and 
I hope public answers will be given to 
it. if I prove to be wrong, and it 
should appear that Mr. Stuart or any 
other Gentleman has been adverted to 
unnecessarily, or conduct imputed to 
him for which there is no foundation, 
I hope I shall be able to explain to him 
satisfactorily, on a view of the Papers, 
the passages which led me to draw par- 
ticular conclusions. 

Mr. Parrison.—I wish to speak to 
order, if order can again reign in this 
most disorderly meeting. (g) If the 
hon. Proprietor, Mr. Stuart, aims ata 
speech, perhaps the shorter way would 
be to hear him; but, certainly, a very 
ereat concession will be made to him, 
if the learned Proprietor who is in 
possession of the Court gives way ; 
because Mr. Stuart is not going to 
defend himself against the author of 
the pamphlet, but against his own 
friends, who have brought it forward. 
Why should the hon. Director have 
read any part of that pamphlet? 

The CHairRMAN requested the hon. 
Proprietor to confine himself to the 
question of order. (Cries of Chair, 
Chair.) 

Mr. Patrison.—Sir, 1 am speaking 
to order. In the course of the debate 
you have yourself been sometimes out 
of order. (Cries of Chair, and Hear.) 
I say it is trenching on the right of the 
learned Proprietor, if Mr. Stuart be 
allowed to proceed ; and it would be 
highly creditable to the good feeling 
of the learned Gentleman if he gives 
way. In that case I shall hear Mr. 
Stuart with attention. 





(q) Well, indeed, might this expres-~ 
sion be used. We have often before said, 
and we repeat it as our continued con- 
viction, that such another disorderly 
assembly is not to be found in all Eng- 
land. The meetings at Spa-fields and 
Manchester were better regulated; and 
the Catholic Association was a pattern 
which it might be proud to follow, 
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The CuHairman.—I should consider 
that I was not discharging my duty if 
1 did not state what the regular course 
of proceeding is. 1 ask Mr. Stuart 
whether he is about toexplain? Ex- 
planation is all, I think, that in strict- 
ness he can claim, As to the pamphlet, 
it certainly contains matter relative to 
Mr. Stuart; and as an indulgence, 
in the way of observation, has been 
granted to another hon. Proprietor 
(Mr. Russell), perhaps a similar indul- 
gence ought to be granted to the former 
Gentleman. He certainly has been 
attacked, and the signature of the 
author appears to that attack. Now, 
if a meeting of the General Court were 
convened for the purpose of removing 
rumours which have appeared without 
a signature, I think that where a re- 
port comes before us with the name of 
the Gentleman who has sent it forth 
appended to it, we ought to hear any 
refutation that may be offered. In my 
opinion, Mr. Stuart is bound to notice 
these statements, and we, in courtesy, 
ought, I think, to hear him. 

Mr. Sruartthen proceeded.—1l mean 
to make a few observations on certain 
statements which the hon. Proprietor 
has sent forth in his pamphlet. The 
hon. Member has told us that he con- 
fined his motion, aud what he had to 
say, specifically to the Marquis of 
Hastings, and to that transaction which 
is the unhappy cause of these discus- 
sions. Now, Sir, 1 think the hon. 
Proprietor was bound in candour, while 
yet the original motion was neither 
affirmed or negatived, to abstain from 
publishing those statements, which 
contain more slander on the character 
of individuals than any thing which 
has appeared before this Court. Having 
received the indulgence of the Court, 
for which [ feel truly grateful, I will, 
without making a formal speech, ob- 
serve upon those propositions of the 
hon. Proprietor by which my charac- 
ter is affected. I will state the proofs 
with which, it appears, the hon. Pro- 
prietor attempts to maintain his state- 
ments ; and I shall submit the whole 
to the candour, justice, and honour, of 
this Court. (Hear, hear.) The first 
proposition of the hon. Proprietor is, 
that the House of Palmer and Co. were 
the notorious objects of jealousy in 
India, because the members were not 
in the Company’s service. ( #/ear, hear.) 
The second is, that I was induced to 
participate in that jealousy, and that I, 
therefore, endeavoured to attack and 
ruin the Firm, The third proposition 
is, that it was not possible to reach 
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that House without impugning the 
character of Mr. Russell, for the pur- 
pose of shaking his testimony in favour 
of Palmer and Co.; and that, therefore, 
pains were taken that Mr. Russell 
should be removed. [ am distinctly 
charged with having spread injurious 
suspicions relative to Mr. Russell. I 
should be glad if the Clerk would read 
a passage in page 63 of the pamphlet, 
as it will save this weak voice of mine. 

The Clerk then read the following 
passage : 

© The letter of Mr. Sherrer is the first 
recorded attack on the character of Mr. 
Russell. It is clear, that if the House of 
W. Palmer and Co. (the notorious ob- 
ject of jealousy, because the members 
were not in the Company's service) 
were to be attacked, it was impossible to 
reach it without first destroying Mr. 
Russell’s character for integrity, and, 
consequently, the value of his testimony 
in their favour. T’hat was necessarily, 
therefore, the first outwork to assail 
or undermine. It is not, under the extra- 
ordinary conduct of Mr. Sherer, difficult 
to believe that he had been made ac- 
quainted with, and possibly attached to, 
the poisonous suspicions which Mr. 
Stuart was bold enough to express to 
Mr. John Palmer, of Mr. Russell’s cor- 
rupt connexion with the House at Hy- 
derabad. It is singular that Mr. Stuart 
should have been so anxious to have the 
opinion of Mr. Sherrer, as if he knew 
prophetically that he should find a con- 
genial view of the subject in that gentle- 
man,’ 

This, Sir, is sufficient for my pur- 
pose; and I submit to this Court, 
whether the inference is not clear that 
a design to ruin the House is in this 
passage imputed to me? Why was the 
House to be attacked and ruined? By 
whom was it to be attacked ? By whom 
was it to be ruined? Certainly some- 
body must be pointed at; and then I 
am mentioned as infusing the poison 
of my suspicions, with reference to 
this House, into the breast of another 
Gentleman. What inference, Sir, can 
be drawn from this, except that | am 
the person whose labours were directed 
to the destruction of the Firm of Palmer 
and Co.? The fourth proposition al- 
leges, that the better to accomplish 
this object, I conveyed by letters 
home, to a leading and influential Di- 
rector of the time, insinuations dero- 
gatory to the character of Mr. Russell. 

Mr. D. Kinxairp.—I stated no such 
thing. 

Mr. StuArt.—The charge is, that 
I either communicated my suspicions 
by letter to a leading and influential 
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Director at the time, or that they were 
sent home to the Court of Directors 
by somebody to whom I had commu- 
nicated them in Calcutta. 
Mr. D. Kinnarrp.—Read the words. 
Mr. S1uart.—The words are these : 


‘It is possible that the same Gentle- 
man who thought proper to spread his 
injurious and unfounded suspicions re- 
garding Mr. Russell about Calcutta, 
may have thought himself equally justi- 
fied in communicating them to his cor- 
respondents at home. It is matter of 
universal report, that Mr. Stuart was 
in the habit of corresponding with a 
leading and most influential Director of 
the time, who had been openly hostile 
to Lord Hastings’ original appointment, 
and to the policy his Lordship was 
known to pursue. But whether Mr. 
Stuart did or did uot communicate his 
injurious suspicions of Mr. Russell to 
his correspondent, or whether some per- 
son to whom Mr. Stuart may have con- 
fided them in Calcutta, was the chan- 
nel through whom they were received 
and adopted at the East India House ; 
it is to the writer of these remarks as 
clear as the sun at noon-day, that these 
unworthy calumnies had been commu- 
nicated, had there received belief, and 
were the real foundation of the fore- 
going letter. The belief in the foul con- 
spiracy alleged to have been formed be- 
tween Lord Hastings, Mr. Russell, and 
the House of Palmer and Co., will alone 
account for the tone, and the terms, 
and the orders of the despatch in ques- 
tion ; no other theory can render it intel- 
ligible. The circumstantial evidence in 
this, as in most cases, is of a nature that 
convinces more fully than any direct 
woof. Can one intelligible explanation 

given of it in any other manner?’ 

Now, Sir, I ask whether this does 
not fully sustain the proposition I have 
Jaid down? What does the hon. Pro- 
prietor say? He asserts it is possible 
that I may have written to a Director at 
home, those suspicions which | spread 
about Calcutta, or, if those suspicions 
did not reach the India House in that 
way, that they were communicated by 
some person to whom I had made 
them known in India. I am_ in the 
judgment of the Court, and I demand 
whetber such a statement does not 
justify my argument? (Hear, hear.) 
There is, Sir, a fifth charge, on which 
I certainly feel some doubt, as I really 
do pot comprehend what is meant by 
it. It is, that in my slanderous allega- 
tious which so reached the India 
House, | included the noble Marquis 
in that foul conspiracy, said to have 
been formed between Lord Hastings, 
Mr. Russell, and Messrs, Palmer and 


Co. I think it quite clear that the 
hon. Proprietor meant that I commu- 
nicated those slanderous allegations 
which were mentioned in that pas- 
sage. ‘These, Sir, are the imputations 
charged against me, and IJ shall now 
touch on the proofs, or attempts at 
proots, by which they are sought to be 
supported. 

First, it is said, that a notorious jea- 
lousy existed against the House of 
Palmer and Co., because they were not 
servants of the Company. Now, Sir, 
I consider this observation as a pure 
and gratuitous assumption of the han 
Proprietor’s, and one which every hon. 
Gentleman who has been in India must 
know to be fallacious. ( Hear, hear, from 
Mr. Kinnaird.) The hon. Proprietor 
will hear me better by not interrupt- 
ing me. 1 appeal to any Gentleman 
who has ever been in India, whether 
any thing like this mean and despica- 
ble jealousy exists against the esti- 
mable men who are occupied in mer- 
cantile pursuits in India? (7) (Hear, 
hear.) 





(r) Mr. Stuart will not, perhaps, think 
our testimony upon such a point al- 
together ene Poa for we have been, 
as he well knows, in India, and not 
altogether unobservant of the state and 
feeling of society there. We assert, 
then, and challenge contradiction, that 
thronghout the leading Members of the 
Civil Service in Bengal, there is a feeling 
either of jealousy, or dislike, or dis- 
respect, towards the great body of mer- 
cantile men, which leads to their almost 
entire seclusion from the higher ranks 
of society. With the single exception of 
Mr. John Palmer, who ever met a Cal- 
cutta merchant at the table of a civil 
servant of high rank, unless he were 
himself a civil or military servant of the 
Company who had quitted the employ of 
his honourable masters for more lucra- 
tive and independent pursuits? Such 
men (of which there are many in the 
principal houses of Calcutta) do not 
quite lose their caste by quitting the 
Company’s service for mercantile em- 
ployment; and, therefore, such men as 
Col. Young, Doctor Ballard, and Mr, 
Sutherland, of Alexander’s House,— 
Captain Brownrigg, Mr. Hobhouse, and 
Mr. Sargent, of Palmer’s House, with 
others of the same description,—may be 
received into the circies of civilians as 
before ; but let a London or a Liverpool 
merchant arrive in Calcutta, or let men 
bred to commerce in that city itself, in- 
trude themselves on the notice of a Mem- 
ber of Council, and he will soon learn 
that, in that city of palaces, a servant of 
a trading company of merchants is a 
much greater man (in his own estima- 
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The hon. Baronet who spoke for two 
hours on a former day, (Sir J. Doyle,) 
ascribed to the Company’s civil ser- 
vants an esprit du corps. I am sen- 
sible that we have that feeling. We 
are very proud of the honourable ser- 
vice to which we belong. We should 
be very sorry to see any man intruding 
on those offices which by a peculiar 
system of legislation are confided to 
us. But that I should feel the detest- 
able, low jealousy of men engaged in 
the honourable pursuit of commerce, 
and entertain the malignant designs 
which are imputed to me in the 
pamphlet, Lindignantly deny. There is 
a pithy Latin adage which I can with 
great propriety apply, ‘* Memo repente 
Suit turpissimus.”’ 1 speak in the pre- 
sence of Gentlemen who have known 
me long, and have had an opportunity 
of watching my conduct. They know 
that I was held in some degree of re- 
spect, and that I was received into the 
most respectable society, which it was 
morally impossible could have been 
the case, if | were a man capable of 
forming the fiendish plan—(I can 
find no other language for designating 
it) which the hon. Proprietor in his 
pamphlet imputes to me, and wishes 
you to believe, of ruining the mem- 
bers of the House of Palmer and Co., 
and through them, Mr. Russell. (s). 

Among other topics, to which the 
hon. Proprietor has alluded in his 
pamphlet, the conversation which took 
place between me and Mr. John Pal- 
mer finds a prominent place; and 
here, before I go further, I must call 
upon the Clerk to read from page 157 
of the Papers, the questions proposed 
to Mr. John Palmer by the Governor- 
General in Council, on the 10th of 
May 1822, with that Gentleman’s 
answers to them. 





tion, at least) than an independent mer- 
chant himself, or a ‘* free trader’’ and 
‘*jnterloper,” as it is the custom for 
these servants to call the rivals of their 
masters in commerce. 

(s) Who is there now that has any 
doubts of the Bengal Government, with 
Mr. Adam at its head, having determined 
to ruin Mr. Buckingham and his assist- 
ant, by first banishing him from the 
country, then breaking up his property, 
and, lastly, declaring that no use should 
be made of it as long as its rightful 
owner should derive a profit from it ; 
though they have since permitted it to 
be used for the profit of another man ? 
This might be well called a “ fiendish 
lan’’ also; yet Mr. Adam and his col- 
eagues are not only received into re- 
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The Clerk read as follows : 


‘Question proposed by the Governor- 
General.—Did you apprise me, that a 
person of consequence had, in substance, 
expressed to you his persuasion of Mr. 
Russell’s being connected with the 
House of William Palmer and Co. in 
their transactions with the Nizam’s 
Government ?—Answer by Mr. Palmer. 
Yes, I did. os 

© Question.—Did | upon that intima- 
tion say, that such a supposition must 
not sleep uninvestigated, and that 
I should require Sir William Rumbold 
to attend the Council on the morrow to 
answer that point?—Answer. Your 
Lordship did say so.’ 

Mr. Sruart.—That is enough. The 
hon. Proprietor has given, in page 61 
of his pamphlet, the Marquis of Hast- 
ings’ account of this examination, in 
a letter to the Chairman of the Com- 
pany. I will just remark, that the hon. 
Proprietor has put a wrong date to this 
letter, namely, December }822, instead 
of October, as it appears in the Papers 
at page 107, from which | request the 
Clerk to read an extract, beginning 
“<The charge against me.” 

‘The charge against me rests bs 
my having adopted a course of procedure 
on grounds which | studiously, and 
almest avowedly, withheld from the 
honourable Court. As a basis for that 
supposition, it is assumed that Sir Wil- 
liam Rumbold was examined before the 
Council, regarding the particulars of the 
dealings between the House of William 
Palmer and Co. and the Nizam’s Go- 
vernment. No such examination took 
place; of course the suppression of in- 
formation given by Sir William Rum- 
bold on that occasion is inaccurately pre- 
sumed. It would have been idle to require 
from Sir William Rumbold expositions 
already before the Board in various do- 
cuments, aud sifted in repeated discus- 
sions. ‘The appearance of Sir William 
Rumbold was aed by me, that 1 
might put to hima siugle question. ‘To 
explain this, f am compelled to state the 
circumstances of that sitting : J do it 
with pain, but I have no option. 

‘To all in this country it would be 
absurd to expatiate on the character ot 

John Palmer, Esq.; but, since the state- 
ment is meant for submission to the ho- 
nourable Court, it is not supertiuous to 
mention, that the above Gentleman is at 
the head of the British mercantile inte- 





spectable society, but defended and eulo- 
gized by their masters here! What, 
however, does all this prove? Nothing 
more than that the eulogizers of such 
persons are as deeply participators of the 
guilt of these transactions as themselves. 
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rest in India, and that he is not more 
distinguished by that pre-eminence, than 
by the strict and manly cast of his up- 
rightness. By the communication which 
he has, on my requisition, made to the 
Council, it appears that he had informed 
me of a very grave doubt expressed 
respecting the probity of Mr. Rus- 
sell. The suspicion purported no 
less, than that Mr. Russell had been 
secretly leagued with the House ot Wil- 
liam Palmer and Co. in negotiating the 
Aurungabad and the last loan, whence 
exorbitant profit was to be drawn from 
the Nizam. It had long before been 
imparted to me by several persons, that 
Mr. Stuart was strongly prejudiced 
against Mr. Russell, through artful mis- 
representations from the father of a 
Moonshee, whom Mr. Russell had dis- 
missed for malpractices ; out I had, till 
then, never imagined that any one could 
listen to an imputation on Mr. Russell's 
integrity. Though I was entirely unac- 
quainted with that Gentleman, all I had 
heard of his character made me con- 
fident the surmise had been loosely ha- 
zarded. Nevertheless, when such an 
accusation was hinted against a person 
holding an important trust, a public 
duty obviously torbade my suffering such 
an insinuation to sleep uninvestigated : 
and [ expressed that Sentiment energeti- 
cally to Mr. Palmer, who was somewhat 
reluctant to have it known that he had 
repeated Mr. Stuart's observations. In 
consequence, | directed that Sir William 
Rumbold should be requested to attend 
the Council on the morrow. I did not 
specify my object; so that the summons 
might have been expected to apply to a 
misapprehension, ou the part of Sir Wil- 
liam Rumbold, in correspondence about 
the nature of accounts which the Board 
desired should be laid before it. On the 
entrance of Sir William Rumbold into 
the Council-Chamber, I moved that he 
should be put upon oath, and be asked, 
whether, in the transactions above allud- 
ed to, Mr. Russell had taken any step in 
concert with the House of William bal- 
mer and Co., by which he could, direct- 
ly or indirectly, participate in its profits ; 
or had any connexion with the House, 
whereby he could, immediately or re- 
motely, compass gain, other than the 
interest of any money of his own which 
he might have lodged in their bank? 
Mr. Stuart, then a Member of the 
Council, was evidently in the instant 
sensible of Mr. Palmer’s having commu- 
nicated to me the conversation which 
passed between them. He started up, 
and eagerly objected to the proposition, 
on the ground that such a question put 
upon record, would be degrading to Mr. 
Russell, as exhibiting lfim in the light 
of a person obnoxious to a suspicion, 
which no man who knew his character 
would fora moment admit. 1 could not 
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press my motion without justifying my 
pertinacity, by bringing forward the lan- 
guage held to Mr. Palmer, so much at 
variance with the present professions. I 
gave credit to Mr. Stuart for his having, 
in the interval, satisfied himself that his 
conjectures were unfounded ; and I 
shrunk from distressing a Gentleman 
thoroughly honourable, though too prone 
to listen to defamatory whispers. I said, 
if it were understood in Council that na 
doubt was entertained of Mr. Russell’s 
purity, | should not agitate the matter 
further. Of course, the motion dropped. 
Sir William Rumbold, however, com- 
plained strenuously of not being permit- 
ted to vouch, upon his oath, that which 
he asserted on his honour,— namely, that 
Mr. Russell had not, in the abovemen- 
tioned transactions, any connexion with 
the House, or cognizance of its proce- 
dures, beyond what was iuvolved in 
those references to him, of which the 
particulars were necessarily laid before 
Government. A considerable time after, 
it struck the members of the Firm, that 
what had passed in Council did not leave 
a registered exoneration of them from a 
suspicion so injurious to their reputation, 
as the possibility of their having seduced 
a public functionary to promote their in- 
terests unfitly. From that reflection, 
they sent to me the affidavit, a copy ot 
which is annexed to this letter, | did 
not produce it at the time when it reach- 
edme. It was, iu my opinion, unneces- 
sary with regard to the character of the 
House; and as it would appear levelled 
at some assertion, I thought it would be 
invidious to revive a subject which seem- 
ed to have gone by. Beyond what I have 
recited, any thing addressed to Sir Wil- 
liam Rumbold, or started by him before 
the Council, was incidental and uncon- 
nected. It was intimated by me, that 
as Sir William Rumbold was before the 
Board, he was open to be questioned on 
any particular. If any interrogatory was 
put to him, it must have been in a man- 
ner so light and so professedly collo- 
quial, as that there was no thought of 
reducing what passed in that manner to 
writing; but nothing of the kind is re- 
tained by my memory.’ 

‘ I am speaking of topics distinct from 
that which is represented in a minute of 
mine on the occasion. As that minute 
was transmitted home, and is comment- 
ed upon by the honourable Court, its 
subject will not come within the descrip- 
tion of information withheld. Sir Wil-- 
liam Rumbold’s offer to wait upon Mr. 
Stuart at his own house, with the ac- 
counts, was included in that part of the 
discussion. Observation on that point 
shall be reserved, till | show it in con- 
text with matter which will define its 
bearing. Reverting to the forbearance 
which has entailed so rigorous a con- 
struction from the honourable Court, [ 
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may truly say, that if I acted improvi- 
dently for myself, in not causing these 
particulars to be recorded on the pro- 
cecdings of Council, I still cannot regret 
a delicacy no less due to the honourable 
Court than to Mr. Stuart. No foresight 
could have looked to the possibility of 
such an interpretation as | have experi- 
enced. My having refrained from gra- 
tuitously obtruding upon the honourable 
Court a detail at once so superfluous and 
so unpleasant, may periape now be 
thought not absolutely blameable.’ 


Mr. Sruarr.—I think that the exa- 
mination of Mr. John Palmer took 
place about a year and a half subse- 
quently to the time when the alleged 
conversations between him and me oc- 
curred, The conversation, I believe, 
took place on the 9th of October 1820, 
whilst the date of Mr. Palmer’s exami- 
nation is 10th of May 1822, leaving 
an interval of about eighteen months. 
Any Gentleman, at all conversant with 
the principles of the law of evidence, 
will know that very slight importance 
is attached to reports of conversations 
given from memory. Why was this ? 
Because, from the imperfection of 
memory, distortions of sense were apt 
to result from parts of conversation be- 
ing taken aud severed from their con- 
text; my reason for making this re- 
mark is, because Mr. Palmer did not 
state the effect of my observations 
more strongly than the fact will bear 
ont. Let me not be misunderstood: I 
fully concur in the honourable charac- 
ter given to Mr. Palmer in the Marquis 
of Hastings’ letter ; but I feel it due to 
myself to say, that his memory failed 
him, when he stated so strongly that 
I expressed my conviction or persua- 
sion that Mr. Russell was concerned in 
the House. I myself have a very im- 
perfect recollection of the conversation ; 
but I can undertake to say, that the 
utmost that ever passed was a refer- 
ence to some reports which had unfor- 
tunately been prevalent. Let it be 
recollected that Mr. John Palmer was 
the brother of Mr. William Palmer, 
and must have been well acquainted 
with all the transactions which had 
taken place between the House and 
Mr. Russell. He was more likely to be 
acquainted with every particular on 
that point than I could be, and, there- 
fore, it could never have been my inten- 
tion to do Mr. Russell an injury by a 
conversation of that kind. 

I must beg, in reference to this sub- 
ject, to make a remark upon the man- 
ner in which the examination of Mr. 
John Palmer was conducted by the 
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Marquis of Hastings. The questions, 


which were put to Mr. Palmer, were of 


the most leading character. ‘The Mar- 
quis does not request Mr. Palmer to 
repeat the conversation itself, but 
merely the conclusion which Mr. Pal- 
mer had drawn from the conversation. 
And how does Mr. Palmer answer? In 
three words,—‘‘ Yes, | did.” When I 
see such an examination as this I am 
entitled to give my own account of the 
transaction, and to say, as | do, on my 
honour and in my couscience, that, tu 
the best of my recollection, in the con- 
versation, I did no mvre than make 
allusion to prevalent reports. (Hear, 
hear.) I likewise feel it necessary to 
make a few observations, with respect 
to the Marquis of Hastings’ account of 
the proposed examination of Sir Wil- 
liam Rumbold. That account is written 
more than two years after the transac- 
tion took place. liis Lordship was 
constantly occupied in a variety of 
most important affairs, which were 
likely to weakeu the impression left by 
an event, which certainiy could not be 
considered of equal importance, and, 
therefore, the accuracy of his state- 
ment must be subject to all the dedue- 
tions which should be made on that 
account. 1 must say, that, in some re- 
spects, his Lordsbip’s account is not 
perfectly accurate. In the first place, 
his Lordship speaks of my gesture; he 
says, that I started up. 1 well remem- 
ber, that on Sir William Rumbold be- 
ing introduced, his Lordship, without 
stating why he had called him, pro- 
posed that he should be put upon his 
oath. My conelusion was, of course, 
that his Lordship had called Sir W. 
Rumbold for the purpose of affording 
us some information for our own pri- 
vate consideration, and not with a view 
of making a public use of his evidence ; 
but when Liound that | had mistaken 
his Lordship’s intention, 1 answered 
the proposal for putting him on oath in 
the negative. The question too, which 
his Lordship proposed to Sir W. Rum- 
bold, was not exactly what his Lord- 
ship had stated it to be; but, however, 
I feit the whole proceeding to be un- 
just towards Mr. Russell, and, upon 
public principles, I objected to such an 
examination being entered upon with- 
out any grounds being stated for the 
necessity of it. 

The Marquis of Hastings speaks of 
his conductas being dictated by candour 
and delicacy towards me. 1 shall re- 
gret, to the last day of my life, that the 
noble Lord has so different a notion of 
candour and delicacy from that which 
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I entertain. What is the state of the 
fact? The noble Marquis had obtained 
possession of a confidentia] communi- 
cation. There was an_ evident re- 
luctance on the part of Mr. Palmer to 
any use being made of it ; it concerned 
my honour and that of Mr. Russell; 
and what measure does his Lordship 
adopt? He comes to the Council, and 
without any preparatiou—— 

A Proprizror.—I rise to order, I 
think the hon. Gentleman is not justi- 
fied in impeaching the character of the 
Marquis of Hastings in this manner, 
( Hear.) 

Mr. Stuart.—I will submit to the 
judgment of the Court. The only at- 
tack which | have made upon the Mar- 
quis of Hastings has been an attempt 
to show that he had not a correct no- 
tion of candour and delicacy; and 
surely I may be permitted to do so 
much in a matter wherein I am per- 
sonally concerned. (Hear.) 1. cer- 
tainly think that, in fairness and can- 
dour, his Lordship should have given 
me some intimation of his intended 
proceeding. I was called upon to put 
myself in the situation of the accuser of 
Mr. Russell’s honour and integrity. I 
was determined not~to put myself in 
that character, and, therefore, made 
the objection to receiving the evidence 
of Sir William Rumbold. His Lord- 
ship states that he waived the question. 
My recollection leads me to think that 
his Lordship persevered in it, and that 
Sir William Rumbold answered it ; and 
I must, in justice to Mr. Russell, add, 
that the answer entirely cleared his 
charaeter. I have before said that I 
would bear testimony to the character 
of Mr. John Palmer, but I must re- 
gret that I did not bury in my own 
bosom my recollection of reports in- 
stead of confiding them to a friend. 
Had I done so, many painful discus- 
sions, to which my imprudence has 
led, would have been avoided. But 1 
appeal to every person in this assembly 
whether my allusion to reports, most 
unquestionably prevalent, deserves to 
be stigmatised with the epithet which 
the hon. Proprietor (Mr. hinnaird) 
has thought proper to apply to it, 
namely, that of ‘* slanderous.”” I sub- 
mit this question to the justice and 
candour of the honourable Court. 

The next point which the hon. Pro- 
prietor alludes to in his pamphlet as 
respecting me, is Mr. Sherrer’s letter, 
and as the charge which the hon. Gent. 
makes against me is a very serious one, 
and impossible to be understood with- 
out hearing the letter read, J must, 








the East India House, 


though reluctant to weary the atten- 
tion ef the Court, request that it be 
read from p. 17 of the Papers. 


The Clerk then read the following 
letter :— 

‘ToC. T. MeTcatrr, Esq. Secretary to 
the Government Political Department— 

‘ Sir,—1. { have the honour to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 3d inst. transmitting copies of 
correspondence with the Resident at 
Hyderabad, and requiring my opinion 
as to the expediency, in a_ financial 
view, with reference to the interests 
of the Nizam’s Government, and ulti- 
mately perhaps of eur own, of the 
arrangements concluded at Hyderabad, 
between the Nizam’s Government and 
the House of William Palmer & Co. 
—2. ‘* That arrangement,’’ the Resident 
observes, in his letter to your address, 
dated the 28th of April last, ‘* was first 
suggested by Capt. G. Sydenham to 
Messrs. Palmer & Co., proposed by them 
to me, and mentioned by me to the Mi- 
nister.”’—3. It appears that, to enable 
Messrs. Palmer & Co. to establish a 
banking house at Aurungabad, for the 
yurpose of making a monthly loan to the 
Nizam’s Government of two lacs of ru- 
ees, for the payment of the troops in 
3erar, the Minister agreed to graut to 
those gentlemen assignments on the re- 
venues of the country, to the amount of 
thirty lacs of rupees annually, the extra 
lacs being required, in the words of the 
agreement, ‘* to cover defects in the re- 
venues, to cover interest, and to give 
facility to the establishment to make the 
required monthly payments.” Mr. Rus- 
sell adds, ‘** the conclusion of the ar- 
rangement has my entire concurrence.” 
—4. | would beg, however, with much 
deference, to submit, in the first place, 
whether under act 37 Geo. III. cap. 142, 
** for preventing British subjects from 
being concerned in loans to the Native 
Princes in India,’ Mr. Russell was com- 
petent to give his’ sanction to any such 
arrangement. Section 28 of that Act 
declares, ** nor shall any British subject, 
by himself or by any other person, either 
directly or indirectly, for his use and 
benefit, take, receive, hold fenjoy, or be 
coucerned in, any bond, note, or other 
security or assignment, granted, or to be 
granted, by any such Native Prince, after 
the first day of December next, for the 
loan, or for the repayment of money, or 
other valuable thing, without the con- 
sent and approbation of the Court of Di- 
rectors of the East India Company, or 
the consent and approbation of the Go- 
vernor in Council of one of the said Com- 
pany’s Governments in India first had 
and obtained in writing.’’ Had the con- 
seut or approbation of any of the Go- 
vernments in India been obtained to 
the arrangements concluded at Hyde- 
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rabad, between the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment and the House of Palmer & Co. 
the circumstance would necessarily, i 
conceive, have been adverted to in 
the correspondence before me.—5. In 
regard to the necessity of this arrange- 
ment, Mr. Russeil observes, ‘* considera- 
ble difficulties having beea experienced 
at Aurangabad, in procuring adequate 
funds for the payment of the regular bat- 
talions and reformed horse in Berar, it 
became absolutely necessary to substitute 
some other system tu that which had hi- 
therto prevailed, and which had been 
rendered detective, principally by the 
mismanagement of the country, the im- 
providence of the Government, and 
the increasing difliculties of the Talook- 
days, and in some measure, certainly, by 
the misconduct ot Rajah Govind Buksh.” 
—6. But how the evils here stated were 
to be obviated by the arrangement in 
question, (the entire substance of which 
is given in paragraph 3, above,) is surely 
far from obvious, though Mr. Russell 
styles it, ‘* the only plan which afforded 
a prospect of etliciency.”—7. It is true, 
that by granting assignments ou the reve- 
nue for a special purpose, the Govern- 
ment deprived itself of the power of dis- 
sipating the revenue so assigned; but 
Messrs. Palmer & Co. incur no obliga- 
tion, under this arrangement, to pay the 
troops, if at any time the mismanage- 
ment of the country, or the increasing 
difficulties of the ‘lalookdars, should ob- 
struct their means. ‘Their fourth requisi- 
tion expressly provides, ‘* that the Minis- 
ter should furuish the best tunkhas, and 
that the Aumils should be urged to ad- 
here to regularity in their payments, as 
it will otherwise prevent the House, by a 
deficiency of its tunds, from making the 
payments with punctuality.”—¥%. In Pal- 
mer & Co.’s letter to Mr. Russell, of the 
25th of April last, assuring him that they 
have never understood that a guarantee 
of any sort was afforded to them by the 
British Government, or that any pecu- 
niary liability whatever, on the part of 
the hon. Company, was involved in 
this arrangement, they observe, ‘* We 
were by no means influenced to enter 
into our engagements at Aurungabad, 
with a view to any considerable pe- 
cuniary benefits. We could have 
employed our capital more advanta- 
geously; and our priucipal object was, to 
recommend ourselves to the favourable 
notice of the Supreme Government, by 
making ourselves useful in promoting 
our public objects.” Again: ‘* We have 
no security for the liquidation of the 
orders granted to us on the revenues of 
certain districts, beyond the good faith 
of the Minister; and such an eventual 
support from your intluence, as, from the 
justice of our demands, and the public 
utility of our agreement, you may deem 
it proper to afford us,’—¥. From all this, 
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it may, I conceive, be safely inferred, at 
least, that the assignments annually grant- 
ed to Messrs. Palmer & Co. have been 
hitherto realised by them with sufficient 
regularity; that, it they neither looked 
for, nor have derived from, this arrange- 
ment,** considerable pecuniary benefits,” 
the twenty per cent. tunk, as required 
by them, in excess of their payments to 
tlie troops, ** to cover deficits in the re- 
venue, and to cover interest, and to give 
facility to the establishment to make the 
required monthly payments,” has been 
found fully adequate to these purposes ; 
and that the House has derived its esti- 
mated profit.—10. But, in this case, there 
has been no want of funds, on the part 
of the Nizam’s Government, for the pay- 
ment of troops; and the question occurs, 
whether those funds could not be ren- 
dered available for the purposes of the 
Government, in a manner less objection- 
able than through the agency of a private 
house of business.—11. Messrs. Palmer 
& Co. observe, “ that in a country, 
where there are no regular Courts of Ju- 
dicature, we never could have established 
an extensive mercantile concern, without 
conviction that we should receive from 
the Resident that support which is essen- 
tial to the transactions of any British 
merchant in this country.’ Whatever 
support may be here alluded to, it is ob- 
vious to remark, that the absence of re- 
gular courts of judicature is an argument 
equally strong agaiust investing any 
one, not under the immediate control of 
authority, with powers, which, in such a 
country, may be so easily abused.—12, 
Unless,therctore,the most urgent neces- 
sity can be shown for an arrangement, 
which, to the influence of an extensive 
mercantile concern in such a country, 
adds that of obtaining assignmeuts on its 
revenues to the extent of thirty lacs per 
annum, the arrangemeut must, | con- 
ceive, be regarded as in the highest de- 
gree objectionable. In a financial view, 
1 am unable to discern from this corre- 
spondence any necessity in the case.— 
13. In order, however, to enable Govern- 
ment to form a judgment on this point, 
it may be advisable to instruct the Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad to endeavour to ob- 
tain figured statements from Messrs, 
Palmer & Co. of the whole of their pecu- 
niary transactions with the Nizam’s Go- 
vernment, under this arrangement, exli- 
biting the following particulars, viz. :— 
Ist. The sums paid by them in advauce 
to the Nizam’s Government fiom time to 
time.—2. The interest thereon charged 
and received by them, specifying dates.— 
2d. The tunkhas, as received and realised 
by them, specifying dates. —4th. The 
payments made to them in cash at Au- 
rungabad, under the third article of the 
agreement.—th. The discount and pre- 
mium on different currencies admitted 
under the fifth article of the agreement, 
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6th. The premium on_ bills admitted 
under the sixth article of the agreement. 
have, &c. 
J. W. SHERRER. 
Accountant-General, 


Mr. Sruart.— That is the letter 
which the hon. Proprietor denounces 
as containing an attack on the charac- 
ter of Mr. Russell, which he, at the 
same time, insinuates was made at my 
suggestion. I put it to the understand- 
ing of any Gentleman, whether there 
is one word in the letter which can 
warrant the construction which the 
hon. Proprietor has put upon it. I 
shall be glad to hear the hon. Proprie- 
tor himself state the grounds upon 
which he founds his charge. 

Mr. D. Kinnairp.—I can only re- 
eat what I have stated in the pamph- 
let at page 59: 

* Because the two letters of the Resi- 
dent were laid before the Accountant- 
General, for the purpose of enabling him 
to understand the questions submitted, 
he thinks proper: to dedicate twelve out 
of the thirteen paragraphs of which his 
letter consists, to matters totally distinct 
from the question on which his opinion 
was or could be required, First, in utter 
ignorance that the House had received a 
license from the Governor-General in 
Council, three years before exempting 
them, in the terms of the 37 Geo. 3. 
from its penalties, he is pleased to in- 
form them that the parties are prohibited, 
by that Act, from having any pecuniary 
transactions whatever with the Nizam ; 
for he adds, “* That he presumes, that 
had the House received such a license, 
the’ circumstance would have been al- 
Juded to in the correspondence submitted 
to him.” He next solemnly intrudes his 
doubts on the political question, whether 
a private House of business be a proper 
channel through which to make pay- 
ments to the troops ; and further, (as- 
suming falsely such to be the fact,) de- 
nounces the danger of intrusting to per- 
sons not under the control of immediate 
authority, in a country where there are 
no regular courts of judicature, powers 
which may be so easily abused. What 
powers he assumes or alludes to, he does 
not condescend to name. In point of fact, 
the House neither had nor exercised any 
powers whatever. After he has, in his 
12th paragraph, flippantly denounced the 
arrangement as highly objectionable, the 
following words contain the only answer 
he is pleased to give to the question on 
which his opinion was asked 

Mr. R. Jackson.—I must interrupt 
my hon. Friend to speak to order. I 
submit that it will be more convenient 
to appoint a day for the discussion of 
the question at issue between my hon, 


(Signed) 
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Friend and the hon. Proprietor on the 
other side. (Hear, and ua laugh.) I 
gave way in courtesy to the hon. Pro- 
prietor, to allow him to explain ; but 
the hon, Proprietor ought to distinguish 
between au explanation and a discus- 
sion of an hour or two, which will 
drive us into darkness. ( Hear.) 

The CuairMaNn.—I really must sub- 
mit it to the consideratioa of the hon. 
Proprietor (Mr. Stuart), whether a suf- 
ficicut opportunity has not been afforded 
him of explaining. 

Mr. Sruarr.—l am in the hands of 
the Court, and will submit to what 
appears to be the general wish. I had 
something more to say ; but if I have 
succeeded in removing the imputations 
which were fixed upon me in this book, 
I shall sit down contented. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. R. Jackson.—Sir, I would not 
have felt it necessary tu address the 
Court this day, and protract the already 
burthened debate, but for the amend-~ 
ment which yourself proposed. I would 
have been quite satisfied, as far as the 
Marquis of Hastings’ character is con- 
cerned, to have allowed the question 
to rest as it was left by the speeches of 
the gallant General and my other hon, 
Friends, But dear as the character of 
the Marquis of Hastings must be to 
his friends, and dear as that of the hon. 
Proprietor behind me (Mr. Russell) 
must be to him, (and I cannot help 
thinking that it has been unnecessarily 
dragged into the question,) the whole 
sinks into nothingness when compared 
with the injurious tendency ef the 
amendment; its deep moral injustice 
to us, if our privileges are of any value 
to us, for I look upon it as one of 
the grossest attacks upon them which 
through a long course of years I have 
had the misfortune to witness. (Hear, 
hear.) Let us come back to the con- 
sideration of the question before us, 
and then, | think, that even yourself, 
Sir, will shrink from contempiating the 
cousequences of your amendment. I 
knew, from the first moment that I 
heard the amendment propounded, that 
it must succeed, coming forward as it 
does, backed with all the weight of 
the Chair. Let us recollect how it 
was brought forward. In the first place, 
a naked proposition was submitted to 
the Court, declaring that the Marquis 
of Hastings had not forfeited his ho- 
nour and integrity; avd you, Sir, 
united with the Court in applauding 
my hon. Friend for the simple and un- 
sophisticated manner in which he in- 
troduced that proposition, It was 





known that such a proposition was to 
be submitted tothe Court ; it had been 
advertised, and every person came pre- 
pared to discuss it. What, then, Sir, 
did you do? 1 defy any one to show 
me more than one instance of similar 
conduct on the part of our Chairman. 
That instance occurred when political 
feeling ran high in this Court. A 
question had been advertised to be dis- 
cussed, and I, then a very young man, 
rose to address the Court upon the 
subject ; when! was informed that the 
Court of Directors had come toa reso- 
lution which the Chairman was about 
to propound, with all the influence 
which attached to his character. The 
resolution was, in fact, proposed by the 
Chairman ; and what followed? The 
Proprietors felt that their privileges 
were at stake, and men of all parties 
joined in scouting the Chairman’s pro- 
position,—knowing that, if it were not 
resisted, there would be an end of all 
debate. (Hear, hear.) The Chairman 
on that occasion did what, I trust, you, 
Sir, on reflection, will do,—he felt that, 
in a moment of inadvertency, he had 
been induced to offer what was incon- 
sistent with the privileges of the 
Court, and he withdrew his amend- 
ment. ( Hear.) 

What is the usual course pursued in 
proposing an ameudment ? It is usually, 
after much argument has been ad- 
vanced, that an amendment, if there 
should appear to be room for one, is 
proposed; but show me an instance 
where, immediately after the original 
question had been propounded, the 
mover himself making a very short 
speech, and the hon. Member for Med- 
hurst (Mr. J. Smith), who was the 
means of introducing these Papers to 
our notice, making one, if possible, 
still shorter,—an individual has risen, 
like you, Sir, to propose an amend- 
ment wholly distinct from the subject 
of the original motion, about which no 
Proprietor could know any thing, and 
which was recommended by an invo- 
cation for support, such as that con- 
tained in your address, From that mo- 
ment I knew that, as far as his Lord- 
ship’s honour depended on this popular 
and honourable assembly, that honour 
was destroyed—gone forever. ( Hear.) 

Mr. WeepinGc.—Perhaps the hon. 
Proprietor means to say there is no 
honour in this Court. 1 would have 
him to know that I am as independent 
as he is. (t) (Loud cries of Order.) 


“(t) Here is an illustration of what we 
have before remarked—thatof the parties 
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Mr. Patrison.—|1 do entreat that the 
hon. Proprietor, who has been waiting 
for two or three days to deliver his sen- 
timents, may be treated with some 
degree of civility. ( Hear.) 

Mr. R. Jackson.—I am assured of a 

protection which never failed any Pro- 
prietor in this Court, and will never 
fail me,—I mean that of the Chair. In 
you, Sir, | am sure to find protection ; 
and should I be led to any undue 
freedom of expression, 1 hope you will 
excuse it. But lam certain that you 
will never condemn me to silence, or 
afflict me with your displeasure, for 
speaking to you in that plain language 
vith which I have so long accustomed 
myself to the use of. (Hear.) (uw) Isay, 
then, that if the example set by you, 
Sir, be not stopped, there will be an 
end to the freedom of discussion. If 
future Chairmen are to be allowed, in 
a similar way, to offer propositions to 
the Court, supported by all the influ- 
ence of their situation—an influence 
which, to a certain degree, | admit to 
be proper—and added thereto the in- 
fluence derived from an amiable and 
estimable character, as in your case, 
Sir, it will be impossible that the cha- 
racter of any man, beit Lord Hastings, 
Lord Wellesley, Lord Cornwegllis, 
Warren Uastings, or any other man, 
can live for an hour, 

Look at the operation of the amend- 
ment. The question propounded by 
my hon.Friend was simply,that nothing 





engaged in this discussion, whether as 
srincipals, agents, and speakers, or 
Canere. they are all—* all honourable 
men.” Mr. Weeding is on fire at the 
bare supposition of the contrary; but, 
sv also would it be in a company ‘of ban- 
ditti dividing plunder. Who does not 
know the proverb—‘‘ There is honour 
even among thieves”’? and who disputes 
its truth ? 

(w) Yet the Chairman, Court, Mr, 
Jackson, and all, condemn their country- 
men to silence in India, by opposing the 
establishment of the press among them 
there ; and it was but the other day, 
when Mr. Adam visited two public 
journalists, not merely with his ‘* dis- 
pieasure,’” but with ‘*rain,” for this 
virtue of *‘ plain speaking,’’ on which he 
so much prides himself, that Mr. Jack- 
son’s voice was the loudest among those 
heard in praise of the very individual 
who committed this act « unjustifiable 
tyranny. Where was Mr. Jackson’s love 
of plain-speaking, and his veneration for 
free discussion? If he were to be sent 
to New South Wales for daring to main- 
tain his privileges, would he not make 
an outcry then ? 
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was discoverable in the Papers before 
us that could affect the character for 
honour and integrity of the Marquis 
of Hastings. To which, Sir, you have 
moved an amendment, adding to the 
motien two material propositions, of 
neither of which we had the least pre- 
vious intimation. But, in the first 
place, you substitute for the phrase 
containing the words ‘* honour and 
integrity,” for one in which we find 
the naked, cold, and half-criminatory 
word *¢ corrupt.” Why that word was 
selected—why that word should be held 
in so much more honour than the 
others, I do not know. The amend- 
ment declared, that there was ‘‘ no 
ground for imputing any corrupt mo- 
tive tothe Marquis of Hastings ;”’ but 
it adds, ‘‘or to any member of the 
Bengal Government :"’ and then what 
does it propose to do?) Why, to circu- 
late throughout the British empire and 
India four accusatory despatches, (for 
they contain nothing but accusations, ) 
without the answers to them, although 
they may be found in the next page to 
that from which the despatches them- 
selves are taken. (Hear.) I ask no 
more justice for the Marquis of Has- 
tings than would be demanded by the 
huugblest porter in this House; nor 
does he desire more. But I do ask for 
as much, at least; and I think I will 
be able to show, that by circulating 
these accusatory despatches, without, 
at the same time, giving the answers 
to them, you will commit an act of in- 
justice towards his Lordship which 
there is not a man here would not, in 
private life, shrink from doing to his 
most menial servant. (Jéear.) You, 
Sir, stated that you acquitted the noble 
Marquis of corruption; but added, that 
you thought he had compromised his 
character. ! looked, at that moment, 
with some degree of earnestness for 
the instances of compromise, which, 
according to the usual practice, I sup- 
posed would be adduced ; but I looked 
in vain. Not an iota of evidence was 
given to support the assertion. I was 
surprised to find the amendment intro- 
duced in such amanner; but my sur- 
prise soon ceased when I saw two or 
three of my hou. Friends on the other 
side of the House, rise, and exhibit 
such a complete aptitude and prepara- 
tiou for the support of the proposition. 
J was then perfectly convinced that we 
should have instances enough of the 
kind of compromise of which the Mar- 
quis of Hastings was accused. Amongst 
other things, Sir, you said that the 
question had been forced upon you, Is 
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that just ? Who forced on this debate ? 
I do not wish to speak disparagingly ; 
but, Sir, it was the unfortunate and 
unaccountable silence of your prede- 
cessor in that Chair that made it quite 
impossible that the friends of the noble 
Marquis could Jet the subject rest. 
( Hear.) 

You will recollect, Sir, that an indi- 
vidual rose up in this Court, and after 
sayiug that a public newspaper had 
stated, that the Marquis of Hastings 
had plundered the Company’s trea- 
sury of 300,000/.; asked whether there 
was any truth in the statement. I do 
not wish fo construe the conduct of 
the late Chairman with severity. He 
might have been taken by surprise 
and thrown off bis guard; but be the 
cause of his conduct what it might, 
the misfortune which resulted from it 
was not the less grievous. The Chair- 
man, upon that question being put to 
him,in steadof almostspringing from his 
seat, as he might have been expected 
to do on such an occasion, and calling 
the author of the paragraph a ruffian 
anda liar, sagely shook his head and 
said, ‘* | am not at liberty to answer.” 
(Hear, hear.) From that moment bis 
Lordship was disgraced throughout 
India and Europe, and wherever the 
report could reach. (Hear.) He fell 
then beyond the power of private 
friendship to raise him, nor do I be- 
lieve that any thing short of a vote of 
the Houses of Lords and Commons 
can restore that elevated man to so- 
ciety. We, the Marquis of Hastings’ 
frieads, therefore, are justified in say- 
ing, that it is not we, but the unfor- 
tunate conduct of your predecessor, 
that has forced on this discussion, 
( Hear.) 

As the question now stands upon 
the amendment, the first proposition 
is, that the Marquis of Hastings is 
not corrupt, and then the Court is 
called upon to acquit, in the same 
terms, the other Members of the Ben- 
gal Government of corruption. There 
is one of the Members of that Govern- 
ment present, whom | have not the 
honour to know; but I do know an- 
other Member of that Government, an 
if I were commissioned to be his re- 
presentative here, if 1 were the bro- 
ther of Mr. Adam, I should disapprove 
of the amendment. What does it pro- 
pose todo? Why, to spread through 
the Indian empire, that Mr. Adam 
has been acquitted of corruption, 
Who has charged him with corrup- 
tion? Moves there the tongue that 
dares charge John Adanr with being 
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guilty of corruption? An acquit- 
tal must imply a charge aud trial, and 
yet no man is prepared to bring such 
a charge against Mr. Adam, and I ven- 
ture to say never will. (2) That pro- 
position, however, has had a serious 
effecton the discussion. I felt when 
it was brought forward, that it was a 
most skilful manceuvre. I knew, from 
that moment, that there was such a 
net spread over the honour of Lord 
Hastings, that it was impossible it 
should escape the snare. If the hon. 
Proprietor opposite (Mr. Stnart) likes 
the idea of being acquitted of corrup- 
tion, I can only say, that there is a 
difference between our tastes. In my 
opinion, any person who would have 
ventured to charge him with corrup- 
tion would not have obtained even a 
hearing, credence I am sure he would 
not, with any person who has read the 
Papers, (Hear.) If after the obser- 
vations which 1 have made, the hon. 
Gentleman wishes to have it published 
throughout Europe, that he has been 
tried and acquitted of corruption, I 
will not object to such a proposition, 

I will now come to the despatches 
of the Court of Directors, but | must 
first observe, that the amendment 
does not proceed from the Court of 
Directors generally, but is the insu- 
lated act of the Chairman. It was 
seconded by an hon. Bart. (Sir G. Ko- 
binson), and let us see upon what 
grounds. He set out by saying, that 
he concurred in all that could be said 
of the purity, honour, and integrity of 
the Marquis of Hastings as fully as 
the hon. Mover of the original mo- 
tion, or any one of his Lordship’s 
friends. It must have struck the 
Court as singular, that the hon. Ba- 
ronet should have been found in the 
situation of a seconder, instead of the 
Deputy Chairman. Why did not he 
second the motion? J can answer that 
question. It happened to me only this 
morning to have read a most powerful 
eulogium pronounced upou Lord Hast- 
ings by the Deputy Chairman some 
years after the transactions referred to 
in the Papers took place. There can 
be no doubt after this, why the hon. 





(v) Who gave Mr. Jackson the gift of 
prophecy ? Neither he, nor any livin 
being, can say thus much of himself, 
much less of another. ‘This ersonal 
guarantee of one individu il for the ever- 
lasting honesty of any other individual, 
is one of the most absurd and contempti- 
ble of all the various tricks and fallacies 
which supply the place of reason and 
truth, 
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Deputy Chairman did not second the 
amendment, for he is the last man 
under heaven to eat his own words. 
The hon. Baronet, be who seconded 
the amendment, likewise expressed 
his approbatiou of the conduct of the 
Marquis of Hastings subsequently to 
these transactions. I was, therefore, 
prepared to hear him say, that he 
acquitted his Lordship of every im- 
putation on his character; but then 
out came the secret of what had in- 
duced him to second the amendment 
—it was a sort of nervous apprehen- 
sion, that it was intended to ask for 
some money for his Lordship iu the 
event of the original motion being 
carried. Let me tell the hon. Baronet, 
that if this house were full of gold 
and silver, I would not, while a sha- 
dow of imputation remained upon his 
Lordship’s character, be the man to 
bring forward a motion for granting 
him further remuneration. And I am 
quite sure, unless I have very much 
mistaken the noble Marquis’s charac- 
ter, that if a motion for remuneration 
should be carried under such cireum- 
stances, he would, although poverty 
should stare him in the face, and the 
palace should be exchanged for the 
hovel, be the first man to cast back 
the proffered money in the teeth of 
the mover. ( Hear.) 

I think it extremely important, that 
the four accusatory despatches should 
not be circulated without their anti- 
dote,—the answers to them. I think 
that I shall have the support of the 
Chairman to an amendment to that 
effect, which I shall move if the ori- 
ginal motion shou!d unfortunately not 
be carried. Let the world judge 
whether his Lordship has answered the 
accusations of the Court of Directors. 
I would beg the Court to remem- 
ber what has been the conduct of the 
hon. Member for Medhurst, (Mr. J. 
Smith,) than whom a more conscien- 
tious and honourable man does not 
exist; (y) that hon. Proprietor acknow- 





(y) How does Mr. Jackson know this ? 
Is he the searcher of all Learts, as well 
as the prophesier of the durability of 
their good qualities? Mr.Jackson can- 
not know Mr. Smith better than he 
knows himself; yet will he say, ‘* There 
is not a more couscientious and honour- 
able man than I, Mr. Randle Jackson, 
living?” ‘The arrogance of assuming 
this for oneself is apparent enough ; 
yet if it can be surely aitirmed of anyone 
person more than of another, a man may 
affirm it of himself, because he has a 
more perfect knowledge of his own 
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ledged that he came to the considera- 
tion of the question with doubts or 
prejudices, for I consider the words to 
be synonymous; if I doubt a thing I 
am prejudiced against it, (z) and re- 
quire a stromger degree of proof to 
satisfy me, than a person who has no 
doubts, against the Marquis of Hast- 
ings. 

When my hon. friend (Mr. Kin- 
naira) some time ago moved a propo- 
sition to the effect, that the Court of 
Directors should take into consi- 
deration the propriety of granting fur- 
ther remuneration to the Marquis of 
Hastings, the hon. Member for Med- 
hurst rose and stated, as I thought 
with great propriety, for I instantly 
supported him at the time,—that cer- 
tain reports had found their way into 
society, which affected the character 
of the late Governor-Geveral, which 
he should like to have cleared up be- 
fore the question of remuneration was 
entertained ; and upon his motion the 
Hyderabad Papers were ordered to be 
produced. The friends of the Mar- 
quis thought, that if the Papers were 





heart than of that of-any other man. It 
is the fashion among pious men to regard 
human nature as universally corrupt, 
and themselves, in proportion to their 
holiness and humility, the vilest of the 
vile. Itis little short of infidelity, how- 
ever, to assume that any man is perfect, 
as the whole body of divinity assumes the 
contrary : and yet to say that there does 
not exist a more honourable man thah 
any named individual, is not only as- 
suming that he is perfect, but assuming, 
also, that there is no man now living on 
the globe who is more so,—a proposition 
as inipious as it is absurd and untenable. 
Yet such are the vague and miserable 
fallacies by which es assemblies are 
perpetually deluded. 

(z) Mr. Jackson’s philology is scarcely 
better than his metaphysics. A man may 
doubt the existence of a future state, 
and yet be strongly prejudiced in favour 
of such a mode of rewarding the good 
and punishing the evil: he may even 
have strong desires to believe it true, and 
yet be haunted with doubts not easy to 
conquer, A man may doubt whether 
there be such a thing as good laws or 
just government in any part of the ex- 
isting world, and yet not be prejudiced 
against either, but ardently desire and 
endeavour to promote that which he 
most strongly doubts the existence, or 
even the practicability of. Lawyers have 
ever so constantly strived to maintain 
the empire of sophistry for others, that 
it is no wonder they should sometimes 
fal] beneath its influence themselves, 
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confined to the Hyderabad question 
alone, it might seem to imply, that 
there was something bad in that affair, 
and therefore, upon their suggestion, 
the production of all papers relative to 
his Lordship’s administration was or- 
dered. 1 sincerely rejoice in having 
been instrumental to the production of 
this volume of Papers, as I think they 
will be productive of the greatest bene- 
fit. As young men who were educated 
for the law, were told to read Black- 
stone, so would I tell a young man 
who was intended for a statesman, to 
read these papers, and they would 
make him one if avy thiag would. IL 
see some of the hon. Directors smile ; 
but if we could compel every candidate 
for the Direction to state, as part of 
his qualification for the office, that he 
had read these Papers, I am sure, 
without doubting the capacity of any 
of the present Directors, we should 
not be a bit the worse served. (Hear, 
and a laugh.) 


But, to return to the point: the hon. 
Member for Medhurst stated to this 
Court: 


‘T have read through these Papers, 
and have laboured to make myself mas- 
ter of them, and if I am asked as to the 
result, whether my doubts still remain, 
I say, no, they do not.—I think there is 
nothing in the Papers that can affect the 
honour of his Lordship.—A question is 
put to me, ** Isthe Marquis an honest 
or a dishonest man?” (this, I think, 
was a fair way of stating the case, and 
worthy of an English senator) and the 
question being thus put to me, I am 
bound to say, that there is in these 
Papers not the shadow of an imputa- 
tion which can affect the honour of the 
noble Marquis.’ ( Hear.) 


The hon. Member continued thus . 


‘In whata painful situation am I placed 
—lI have long known you, Sir, (address- 
ing the Chairman), | am known to have 
the most cordial affection for you.—I 
have been accustomed to pay habitual 
deference to your opinion, but, unfortu- 
nately, I cannot do so on the present 
occasion. ‘This must be an exception to 
my general practice, for I caanot agree 
to your amendment.’ 

Aud why could not the hon. Member 
agree to the amendment? Because 
while it affects to clear his Lordship’s 
character, it in fact impugns it—it 
carries with it the dagger and the 
bowl, and destroys the man whom it 
purports to defend. I think it a most 
disingenuous and cruel act to append 
four accusatory papers to that which 
is professed to be an acquittal of the 
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noble Marquis from all complaint. 
This is the way too in which the ques- 
tion was viewed by my hon. Friend be- 
hind me (Mr. Dixon); who said, * It 
is true that the amendment acquits 
Lord Hastings of corruption, but then 
it carries such a sting in its tail that it 
almost wounds him to death.’ Some 
of the Gentlemen, who immediately 
followed the Chairman, seemed to be 
so perfectly aware of the nature of the 
amendment, that every part of their 
speeches appliefl to it, to the total 
neglect of the question which they had 
had fourteen days to consider of. Those 
Gentlemen, particularly my hon. and 
Jearned Friend (Mr. Poynder) , reviewed 
the whole conduct of the House, of 
Mr. Russell, and of Sir W. Rumbold, 
with the greatest minuteness, but they 
failed to connect these particulars with 
the illustrious Marquis. My hon. and 
learned Friend must know, particu- 
larly as he says that he is in the habit 
of weighing evidence, that unless he 
did that, he did nothing. I will sup- 
pose that all my hon. Friend wished to 
be believed, is true—that the conduct 
of the House was as bad as could be— 
that the affidavit of facts was false—but 
what has all that todo with the Marquis 
of Hastings? My hon.and learned Friend 
will not be displeased with me, as he 
appeared to be with the gallant General 
(Sir J. Doyle), for alluding to his pro- 
fession, of which I consider him an 
ornament. I trust, likewise, that my 
hon. Friend, who followed the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, and who may 
well hold up bis head as a merchant 
of the first character for honour (Mr. 
Carruthers), will not be offended with 
me, if 1 should endeavour to destroy 
the evidence on which he rests his 
awful verdict of guilty.(a@) Fordo not let 





(a) It is really quite humiliating to see 
this perpetual interlarding of personal 
conglinsens on questions where such 
flatteries are not only irrelevant, but ab- 
solutely mischievous. It ought not to 
be, and in the minds of reflecting men 
it will not be, of the least importance to 
the question in dispute, whether Mr. 
Poynder be an ornament to Ais profes- 
siou, or Mr. Carruthers one of the first 
of his ? If these terms were applied to 
Mr. Brougham or Mr. Baring, they 
would be more in plac:; but they are 
absolutely mischievous, because in an 
assembly of unreflecting persons, where, 
to a charge of corruption or tyranny, it 
is deemed a suflicient answer to say, 
* Such a one is an honourable man,” 
these flatteries delude the hearers into a 
belief that Mr, Poynder and Mr, Car- 
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us be deceived; this is a question of 
guilty or not guilty. If the amend- 
ment passes, he is guilty in the eyes 
of the world, as far as depends upon 
our opinion. Such a decision, how- 
ever, will not change my sentiments, 
for J shall always entertain the opinion 
of his Lordship’s innocence ; but I 
shall deplore that an assembly which I 
have heard echo with his praises, and 
in which resolutions have been car- 
ried by acclamation imputing to him 
the most transcendent qualities, and 
expressing towards him the greatest 
gratitude, should come to a vute di- 
rectly in the face of their former acts. 
It becomes those who intend to vote 
for the amendment, to do so after they 
have made themselves fully acquainted 
with the awful consequences which 
must result from their verdict, for such 
I cannot help feeling it to be. 

My professional Friend, who spoke 
first on the question, argued all through 
his speech upon the assumption that 
the House had been established solely 
for the sake of his Lordship’s protegé, 
Sir W. Rumbold. 1 then took the li- 
berty to call upon my Jearned Friend 
to mention dates, for this is a question 
in which every thing depends on dates. 
He stated that the sanction was given 
to the House with the view of serving 
Sir W. Rumbold. I admit that if it 
had been given with that view, and 
that it could have operated injuriously 
to the Company's interest, it would 
have been a highly censurable act on 
the part of the Marquis of Hastings. 
His Lordship himself, in one of his 
miuutes, says, “If I have shown fa- 
vour to Sir W. Rumbold, or any other 
person, in any degree to the prejudice 
of the Company’s interests, in that 
degree I am corrupt.” The House 
first applied for the sanction of Go- 
vernment in February 1814, for the 
purpose of extending their mercantile 
concerns. Sir C. Metcalfe has stated 
that this was all a pretence, but it so 
happens that upon obtaining the sanec- 
tion of Government, the House intro- 
duced into India not less than 200 ,0002, 
worth of British manufactures. (Hear, 
hear.) When the House applied for 
the sanction, no negotiation was on 
foot for the admission of Sir W. Rum- 
bold into the partnership. The sane- 
tion of the Bengal Government was 





ruthers are incapable of practising any 
deception EVEN on their understandings : 
and, therefore, such fulsome and slavish 
adulation should be treated with con- 
tempt, 
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granted in 1814. I must not be told 
that the sanction was given from mo- 
tives of partiality or favouritism, be- 
cause it was confirmed by the Court of 
Directors, who, iu their first despatch 
to India, after they were informed of 
it, said, ** We see no objection to it.” 
It happened that some time after, a 
proposition was made to Mr. John 
Palmer to become a partner in the 
House, which he declined, but sug- 
gested that Sir W. Rumbold might be 
made one of the Firm. Sir W. Rum- 
bold was spoken to on the subject, and 
he applied to his Lordship for his per- 
mission to become a partner, and sin- 
gular as it may seem, for a whole year, 
up to the beginning of 1815, his Lord- 
ship coutinued to discourage the pro- 
ject. Every answer of his Lordship 
was discouraging. He first tells Sir 
William that his Lady’s fortune must 
notbe risked, and then he reminds him 
of the liability to pecuniary losses to 
which he would be subjected. How- 
ever, at the beginning of 1815, Sir W. 
Rumbold having consulted on the sub- 
ject with an old and valued friend of 
his father, Mr. De Freis, of Madras, 
the result of that Gentleman’s advice 
was su favourable to the undertaking, 
that upon iis being reported to Lord 
Hastings, he, at length, consented to 
the wishes of Sir W.Rumbold. I con- 
tend, after this explanation, that all 
that part of the verdict which my hon. 
and learned Friend means to give, 
which is founded on the assumption, 
that his Lordship sanctioned the esta- 
blishment of the House for the sake of 
serving his friend, Sir W. Rumbold, 
must be abandoned. 

The terms of the letter in which the 
noble Marquis signified his consent 
that Sir W. Rumbold should become a 
partner, have been made a matter of 
the deepest incalpation of the noble 
Marquis. The supporters of the amend- 
meut all state, that this letter is the 
key, or arch-stone of the noble Mar- 
quis’s improper conduct. I will take 
no advantage of the circumstance that 
this letter is a private letter. ( Hear.) 
I find in the Jetter much that redounds 
to the credit of the Marquis of Hast- 
ings. It is precisely that kind of letter 
which a father would have written to 
his son, on his coming of age, and en- 
tering into business. It is almost word 
fur word sucha letter as a father would 
write under such circumstances; and | 
protest, that when | read the leter in 
the Papers, I exclaimed, ‘‘ here is a 
characteristic example of the frankness 
of the noble Marquis, and of his unso- 
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phisticated mode of conducting himself 
through life, wherever such traces are 
to be found.” (Hear, hear.) Here is 
the letter of his Lordship, which, when 
we consider that it was written to so 
young a friend, does him great ho- 
nour : 

‘My pear Sir Witiiam :—The ac- 
count yuu have given of the House of 
Palmer and Co., at Hyderabad, is very 
favourable, and certainly the details jus- 
tify your inclination for going to that 
city, in order to inspett the books. I 
enclose yon a letter to the Resident, 
couched in terms which will ensure to 
you his attentions, and most earnest good 
offices. The partners speculate that you 
being one of the Firm will interest me 
in the welfare of the House, to a degree 
which may be materially beneficial to 
them; it is a fair and honest calcula- 
tion.’ 

I think that when the circumstances 
of the case are considered, nothing 
could be more natural, or more fair 
than this expression on the part of his 
Lordship. (Hear.) The letter pro- 
ceeds thus : 

‘The amount of advantage which the 
countenance of Government may bestow 
must be uncertain, as I apprehend it 
would flow principally from the opinion 
the Natives would entertain of the re- 
spect likely to be paid by their own Go» 
vernment to an establishment known to 
stand well in the favour of the Supreme 
Authority here.’ 


I contend that it is unfair to infer, 
that the Marquis of Hastings had only 
Sir W. Rumbold in his eye, when he 
wrote this sentence. The House had 
beev known to stand well in the opi- 
nion of the Supreme Government for 
fifteen months, before the negotiation 
commenced for receiving Sir W. Rum- 
bold into the partnership. The very 
circumstance of the granting of the 
license was a proof of the favourable 
disposition of the Government towards 
them. But to proceed with the 
letter: 

* Perhaps a more distinct benefit may 
attend the Firm from the cousequent 
discouragement to competition with you, 
by any other British partnership, to 
which a similarly professed sanction 
would not be granted.’ 

‘* Here,” exclaim the opposers of 
the motion, ** here is that which in- 
creases the guilt of the Marquis of 
Hastings ten and twenty-fold.” One 
of my hon, Friends told us, that he 
had been engaged many a night in 
poring over these Papers. I am sure 
there was nobody who heard him, that 
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would not give him credit for industry ; 
for he must have been employed many 
days and nights in picking out, as he 
has done, every passage that could 
tend to destroy the noble Marquis’s 
fame, whilst he cautiously abstained 
from noticing those parts which con- 
tained answers to the imputations cast 
upon that noble individual. (Hear, 
hear.) What follows the passage which 
I have just read ? 


‘ It is on the ground of the service to 
the Nizam, at the request of our Resi- 
dent, that I have consented to let the 
good wishes of the Government for the 
prosperity of this Firm be signified. No 
new establishment could have such a 
plea.’ (b) 





(b) There are no terms too harsh by 
which to characterize the disingenuous- 
ness of this garbling and suppression of 
the material parts of a sentence, and 
Mr. Jackson deserves praise for having 
exposed it. But it will form some little 
drawback to the value of that praise to 
state, that Mr. Jackson himself did the 
same thing, and to an equal extent, in 
the Debate on the question of the Indian 
Press, on the 23d of July last. On turn- 
ing to the Oriental Herald, vol.3. p. 103, 
the reader will see that Mr. Jackson was 
striving to make it appear that Lord 
Hastings was friendly to restrictions on 
the press, and never intended it to enjoy 
freedom. He quotes, in support of this 
opinion, the following words from his 
Lordship’s speech of July 1819:—“T 
yegard the freedom of publication as the 
natural right of my fellow-subjects, to 
be narrowed only by special and urgent 
cause assigned.” Aud Mr. Jackson, stop- 
ping short here, then went on to say: 
** Upon the conviction of a special and 
urgent cause, his Lordship accompanied 
the removal of the censorship with cer- 
tain regulations,’’ or restrictions. Now 
the passage in which Mr. Jackson had 
mopped short with so much ingenuity, 
would, if read on to the end of the same 
sentence only, have given quite a different 
meaning ; for after the words “ special 
and urgent cause assigned,”’ Lord Has- 
tings thus continues: —‘‘ The seeing 
no direct necessity for these invidious 
shackles, might have sufficed me to break 
them,” &c. Here, then, was a distinct 
admission that there was no necessity 
whatever for those very restrictions 
which Mr. Jackson quoted this passage 
to prove Lord Hastings as amo! 
(See Oriental Herald, vol.3. p. 117.) It 
is difficult to say, whether the garbling of 
Lord Hastings’s letter or his speech be 
the most effectual; the cases are strictly 
parallel: but Mr. Jackson’s appears to 
us most mischievous, as involving a 
question of even greater importance than 

Sup. Orient, Herald, Vol, 5, 
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What were the © vices which the 
House of Palmer and ‘vo. had rendered 
to the Nizam ?—They had been instru- 
mental in bringing about those events 
for which we have already thanked the 
Marquis of Hastings—the annihilation 
of the Pindarree force, amounting to, 
I believe, 40,000 men, which was 
carrying fire, and sword, and rape, 
into the heart of a peaceful country ; 
the destruction of the Mabratta force, 
(of which it was truly said, that if it 
were not destroyed, it must ean 
us,)—these were the services which 
the House had rendered. (Hear.) Was 
there any other British Firm which 
had contributed, in like manner, to 
put down a hostile force which was 
shaking the empire to its centre? I 
ask any man, Whether, if he be called 
upon to return a verdict of guilty, or 
not guilty, which is to destroy or se- 
cure the honour and happiness of the 
Marquis of Hastings, he could on the 
contemplation of that letter, declare 
the noble Lord guilty of corruption ? 
I have before remarked on the extraor- 
dinary aptitude which my learned 
Friend exhibited, for seizing on such 
passages in the Papers as were calcu- 
lated to raise a prejudice against the 
Marquis of Hastings, and the House 
of Palmer and Co. 

My hon. and learned Friend founded 
many of his observations on the state- 
ments of Sir C. Metcalfe. It was upon 
one of these that he came to the con- 
clusion that the money in the Aurung- 
abad transaction had been misapplied 
in the person of Sir William Rumbold. 
Sir C. Metcalfe states in one of his de- 
spatches that he had strictly examined 
Chundoo Loll, as to whether Sir Wil- 
liam Rumbold had received any pre- 
sents from him. ‘I admit,’ says Sir 
C. Metcalfe, ‘* that the Minister denies 
it, but Mr. George Rumbold, his bro- 
ther, received something ; and accord- 
ing to my opinion, Sir W. Rumbold 
was not likely to go without his share,’ 
This kind of loose accusation wag 
adopted by my hon. Friend, as one of 
the grounds upon which he founded 
his verdict of guilty. It is impossible 
to consider this part of Sir C. Met- 
calfe’s despatch, without being re-- 
minded of the fable of the wolf and 
the lamb. A wolf having a mind to 
destroy a lamb, accused him of hav- 
ing done him an injury at a partieular 





that now between himself and his op- 
ponents. He, therefore, is the last man 
who should reprove others for partial and 
perverse quotation, 
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time. There was one trifling matter 
of fact in favour of the lamb, which 
was, that he did not happen to be born 
at the time mentioned by the wolf :— 
‘* May be so,”’ said the wolf; ‘ well, 
then, it must have been your father.” 
It turned out, however, that the charge 
did not apply to the father either ; but 
the wolf was not to be put off in that 
Way ; so, saying that if it was not the 
father, it must have been the grand- 
father, which was the same thing, he 
tore the poor lamb to pieces. (Hear, 
and laughter.) 1 must make another 
remark with respect to Sir C. Met- 
calfe. That Gentleman states, in one 
of his letters, that he has no doubt 
that Mr. Russell was a secret partuer 
in the House. ‘‘ True,” be says, ‘I 
have no evidence of the fact; 1 can’t 
get at any thing of that kind; but I 
have a secret conviction that he is a 
partner, and I believe it.’”’ (Hear.) 
** And I believe it too,” says my hon. 
Friend. (Hear.) I hope my hon. 
Friend will not be angry with me for 
telling him that at this part of his 
prin my attention flagged. I could 
no longer listen to any thing assuming 
the dignity of argument, which pro- 
posed to found a Verdict of guilty upon 
such monstrous assumptions. (Hear.) 


I will now come to my Friend the 
Merchant, (Mr. Carruthers,) and if I 
can show that he has been as much in 
error as my learned Friend, I am sure 
he will shrink from giving a verdict of 
guilty. I shall quote some of my hon. 
Friend's observations from The Times, 
which would not be likely to place my 
hon. Friend’s arguments in the worst 
light. I find, then, that my hon. Friend 
said :— 

* It must he recollected that the license 
was granted for the benefit of the Nizam, 
not for the benefit of Messrs. Palmer and 
Co.’ 

God bless me! What becomes of all 
the vituperation which has gone forth, 
because, as it has been alleged, the 
license was granted on account of Sir 
William Rumbold? Here is one of 
the advocates on the other side of the 
question, who declares that this was 
not the case. ‘The report of my hon. 
Friend’s speech goes on thus :— 


‘ Messrs. Stuart and Adam proposed 
that the money should be found by the 
Bengal Government. ‘That appeared to 
him (Mr. Carruthers) a reasonable pro- 
position, but it was opposed by the Mar- 
a of Hastings. It was then proposed 
that the money should be raised by com- 
petition, under the guarantee of the Go- 
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vernment, there being, in 1820, a great 
glut of money in the market; but the 
Marquis of Hastings opposed every pro- 
position by which the privilege was not 
confiaed to the House of Palmer and 
Co.’ 

If J can succeed in satisfying my 
hon. Friend that his premises are 
erroneous, I am sure he is not the 
man to wish to found a verdict of 
guilty upon them. My hon Friend’s 
first statement is, that it was proposed 
to take the money from the Treasury, 
and that his Lordship opposed that 
proposition. I admit that he did do 
so ;—but why? The Marquis said 
that it was illegal. What, then, did 
he do? He called upon the Advocate- 
General for his opinion, as to whether 
he was at liberty to relieve the neces- 
sities of the Nizam by lending him 
mouey from the Bengal Treasury. 
The Advocate-General gave it as his 
opinion that such a proceeding would 
be decidedly illegal. Now, I put it to 
my hon. Friend, and to my hon. and 
learned Friends who preceded and 
followed him, whether, if Lord Hast- 
ings had lent money from the Trea- 
sury, in the teeth of this opinion, he 
would not have been assailed with such 
declamation as this :—‘‘ What! after 
having asked the advice of the first 
law-officer, does he act in opposition 
to it? Nothing but rank corruption 
could have been at the bottom of such 
conduct.’ (Hear, hear.) But, says 
my hon. Friend, it was proposed that 
the money should be raised at Cal- 
cutta, under the guarantee of Govern- 
ment; and to that also Lord Hastings 
objected. I grant it; and his Lordship 
acted rightly in doing so. It is well 
known, that there is no circumstance 
at which the Court of Directors express- 
ed more displeasure than at the Bom- 
bay Government having been betrayed 
into giving its guarantee to a similar 
transaction. His Lordship very pro- 
perly said, that he could not agree to 
that proposal, without breaking the 
express orders of those whom he was 
bound to obey. Still, however, this 
does not satisfy my hon. Friend, who 
says he must make up his mind that 
nothing but favouritism could have 
induced the Marquis of Hastings to 
refuse to assist the Nizam with a loan 
from the Treasury, on a guarantee of 
the Government. I do not mean to 
contend that the Marquis of Hastings 
is a faultless character. Which of us 
is it that has not some speck in his 
character? Which of us can claim 
to be considered a spotless mon- 
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ster? (c) There are parts of his 
Lordship’s conduct, of which I cannot 
approve: for instance, his attempt to 
build a Christian cathedral with mo- 
ney obtained from a Mahommedan 
Prince. [ applaud the Court of Direc- 
tors for having put a stop to that pro- 
ject. (d) Much as I admire my Friend 
Mr. Adam, I am willing to admit that 
he did wrong in appointing a situation 
in the stationery office to the Scotch 
parson, (Dr. Bryce,) and that the 
Court of Directors did right in de- 





(c) When it serves his end, Mr. Jack- 
son can admit the failings of human na- 
ture as well as any other man. But 
where was his hon. Friend, Mr.Smith, 
the Member for Medhurst, than whom 
a more conscientious or honourable 
being did not exist on the whole earth,— 
was not even Ae quite perfect? Where 
the learned Mr, Poynder, the ornament 
of his profession, and the hon. Mr. Car- 
ruthers, one of the highest characters of 
his? Were not they even free from 
stains of every description ? This poor 
human nature, again, that is elevated to 
divinity, or depressed to frail manhood, 
just as it suits the purpose of the speaker 
of the moment, may well justify the ex- 
clamation, ‘* How fearfully and how 
wonderfully we are made!” 


(d) We should really like to know 
why? Mr.Jackson need not be so sensi- 
tive; for if he will reflect but for a mo- 
ment, he must know that the very House 
in which he was speaking, and all the 
other edifices belonging to the Company 
of which he is a member, were built by 
money obtained from Mohammedan and 
Hindoo Princes, and peasants, too; and 
this, not as the money offered for build 
ing a cathedral, which was a sum volun- 
tarily offered, but wrung from the un- 
happy people against their will. From 
whence are Mr, Jackson’s own dividends 
on India Stock obtained, but from the 
money of the Natives? The trade to 
India has long been a losing concern ; 
and all the gains of the Company are 
derived from territorial revenue, exacted 
from the sweat of the labourer’s brow. 
Every single rupee that comes into the 
Home and Indian treasuries, and from 
which all the establishments of India are 
paid, have their origin in this, and no 
other. Every thing in the way of gain is 
taken from the Natives; andthe Govern - 
ment-House at Calcutta was built out of 
their money. Why not, then, build a 
cathedral from the same source? If it 
be objectionable to take from the Natives 
their wealth to apply it to our own 
purposes, we should abandon India 
altogether. What would Mr. Jackson 
say to this ? 
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pliving the Reverend Gentleman of his 
situation. (e) ( Hear.) 

Mr. Adam, it appears to me, had, at 
one time, with reference to the ques- 
tion befure the Court, delivered him- 
self up entirely to the influence of Sir 
C. Metcalfe’s representations ; but he 
has made the wmende honorable. His 
strong mind has burst from the tram- 
mels to which it had been subjected ; 
and in his two last letters to the Court 
of Directors, he states that he has no 
longer time to read Sir C. Metcalfe’s 
despatches, and he hands them over 
to youin bundles. I believe that the 
first representations of Sir C. Metcalfe 
led Mr. Adam astray; but he has at 
length shown his good taste in sending 
that Gentleman’s despatches over for 
the perusal of the Court of Directors. 
Ilis last letter, Lbelieve, incloses forty- 
two despatches, and the previous 
one thirty. This may be because he is 
busy just now with the Burmese war ; 
but IL am rather inclined to think it is 
for the reason I have before stated. (/) 

now come to my hon. Friend’s 
remarks, with respect to the affidavit. 
He admits that it is a true affidavit, 
but says that it exhibits a great deal of 
mental reserve and evasion, and thinks 
that if it had been drawn up as Sir C. 
Metcalfe suggested, it would have been 








(e) What! is it possible that Mr. 
Adam can have done wrong? Wonderful 
admission! Where is the indignation 
of Mr. Astell, Mr. Bebb, and all the 
host of his protectors, who knew his 
father to be an honourable man,—why 
do they sit silent, and hear the son 
calumniated in his absence? Mr. Jack- 
son, who thinks it wrong in Mr. Adam 
to make this appointment, and right in 
the Directors to annul it the moment 
they could, sees nothing unjust, how- 
ever, in having the individual who first 
had the virtue and the courage to censure 
this wrong and recommend this right, 
consigned to ruin for his pains ; nor, 
when that individual prays for mere in- 
quiry, as the first step to obtain redress, 
does Mr. Jackson even remain silent, 
but joins in the general cry to put him 
and his claims to free discussions down 
together. This is the consistency and 
morality of an India House lawyer ! 

(f)Mr. Adam, had he been really con- 
vinced of his error, as described, should 
have had the honesty to avowit. But 
he has done no such thing; nor has 
there been the slightest indication of any 
abatement, inthe rancour with which he 
yursued the oppressed and injured mem- 

srs of the Hyderabad House, in any of 
his subsequent proceedings, 
$2 
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just the thing. Still, however, it con- 
tains nothing but truisms: for, at the 
time it was sworn, Mr. Sotheby had 
left the Firm. The only fault which 
the Court of Directors found with it 
is, that it is extra-judicial. When I 
recollect that till the year 1793 the 
only bond between us and you was 
an extra-judicial oath, which it was 
considered perjury to transgress, we 
must not speak lightly of these kind of 
oaths. I now come to my learned 
Friend, (Mr. Freshfield,) who followed 
the hon. Merchant, and he will excuse 
me for omittiig to notice more than 
one part of his speech. Among the 
many things which my hon. and 
learned Friend objected to in the noble 
Lord’s conduct was, the fact of his 
having received a complaint from 
Chundoo Loll, respecting the oppres- 
sions which the Prince, his master, 
thought he suffered. My hon. and 
learned Friend thinks it was extremely 
indecorous in his Lordship to commu- 
nicate with Chundoo Loell. What! is it 
tu be considered an indecorous act that 
the Marquis of Hastings should receive 
a complaint from an injured and suf- 
fering Prince, by any other channel 
than through the hands of the person 
charged with the oppression? If I 
were a Member of Parliament, three 
months should not pass before I ob- 
tained a declaration of the House of 
Commons, as to whether Princes, 
called independent, were to be op- 
pressed, goaded, and trampled on, 
and finally prevented from conveying 
their complaints to the ear of the Go- 
vernor-General. (g) The noble Mar- 
quis, though he might not approve of 
the mode which the Nizam selected, of 
communicating with him, comforted 
him with the assurance that his case 
should undergo a fair consideration. 
The conduct of Sir C. Metcalfe, in 





(g) Yet Mr. Jackson, with all his chi 
valrous professions, has been for twenty 
years a member of the IndiaCourt ; and, 
at the last hour, persists in denying 
to these miscalled independent Indian 
Princes, and to all other persons under 
the Company’s rule, the only effectual 
engine by which complaints of any kind 
can be made known with a hope of ob- 
taining redress. Let the people of India 
have a free press, and their grievances 
will need neither Councils, Boards, nor 
Parliaments, to make them known. If 
they are unfounded, they can always be 
shown to be so; if they are just, they 
will be able to bear scrutiny, and force 
themselves on the attention of those who 
can best redress them, 


employing very youthful persons in 
important situations, was, I think, 
very blameable. The Marquis of Hast- 
ings thus alludes to the subject, in one 
of his minutes, to be found in page 
311 :— 

‘IT am thoroughly inclined to concur 
in the character given by Mr. Metcalfe 
to Mr. Wells, for talents and disposition ; 
yet that Gentleman, when he was raised 
to so proud an exaltation, had not been 
a year and a half out of college.’ 

This young gentleman and two or 
three other boys took it into their heads 
to entirely set aside the laws of the 
country, and the most solemn con- 
tracts entered into between the Sove- 
reign and his people. His Lordship 
goes on to say :—- 

‘Let us ask ourselves, what would 
be expected were youths so little expe- 
rienced in the world to be empowered 
in England to superintend a country? 
Would not intoxication from such early 
pre-eminence and revolting supercilious- 
ness and irritating mis-application of 
authority be anticipated? How much 
greater was the probability of such con- 
sequences, when those persons were 
placed over a population which they 
viewed as of inferior race, with the 
habits of which they were inconversant, 
and which they would not estimate as 
entitled to the mildness and patience 
requisite towards Englishmen! (4) The 
two, however, to whom I have alluded, 
though not of an age which would have 
allowed such a trust being confided to 
them in our own territories, had to look 
forward towards judicial and revenue 
appointments in the honourable Com- 
pany’s service, when their years should 
be more matured, and may be thought 
to have formed their minds in some 
degree, as well as to have sought acquire- 
ments with regard to that— prospect. 
This supposition, light as it would be to 
rest upon, could not have place in a 
Cornet of his Majesty’s Thirteenth Light 
Dragoons intrusted with a similar charge. 
It is notto be wondered at that he should 
have taken upon himself to annul the 





(h) Yet this is strictly true of nearly 
the whole of the junior branches of the 
Civil Service in India. ‘There is hardly a 
district in which there are not young 
men as Judges, Registers, Collectors, 
Assistants, &c., who are neither qualified 
by age, information, ner steadiness of 
habits to perform adequately the duties 
assigned to them. ‘This error pervades 
the whole system of Indian Government, 
and must continue till the number of 
Englishmen be increased, and Coloniza- 
tion, to which Mr. Jackson is a decided 
enemy, introduced among them, 
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five years’ settlement, just made by the 
Minister in person with the cultivators 
of the district, substituting a settlement 
of his own.’ 


This Nestor, this wise and import- 
ant personage, this Cornet of Dra- 
goons, took upon himself to supersede 
a solemn act of state, negotiated by 
the Minister, the Mr. Pitt of the Nizam. 
Is this proper usage for an independent 
ally? (Hear, hear.) Ifsuch conduct 
be allowed to pass unreprehended, our 
ally of Sind and other states may 
begin to think that our alliance had 
better be dispensed with. (i) No sooner 
did Sir C. Metcalfe arrive at the 
Residency than he broke through the 
instructions which were lying on his 
desk, and which had been drawn up by 
himself for the guidance of his prede- 
cessor, broke into private domains, 
traversed the whole country, annulling 
—he and his boys—the existing laws, 
and substituting laws of his own. Is it 
surprising that the Minister of a 
country which was thus treated should 
complain? He did complain, but that 
act was fatalto him. I think it isimpos- 
sible to read the character which Sir C, 
Metcalfe gave to Chundoo Loll before 
that complaint, and that which he gave 
of him after, without being of opinion 
that the latter was only the result of 
the wounded and lacerated spirit of a 
man who had aspired to sovereign 
dt but whose ambitious projects 

ad been foiled by the complaint of the 
Minister. (Hear, hear.) 1 will now 
come to the consideration of the 
four accusatory despatches which we 
are called upon to approve. Gentle- 
men who can venture to say, as men 
of honour, that they have perused 
those despatches attentively, as well as 
his Lordship’s answers to them, and 
have made themselves perfect masters 
of their contents, and still are of 
opinion that the latter do not refute all 
the charges advanced in the former, are 
justified in returning what my honour- 
able Friend has been pleased to call a 
verdict of guilty. ‘To those who would 
be willing to circulate these accusatory 
despatches through the Indian Empire 
and the world, without having perused 
and maturely considered the noble 
Marquis’s answers to them, I will say, 
in the emphatic language of an honour- 
able and eloquent Member of this 
Court, (Mr. Rassell,) ‘‘ Let them go 
home and sleep if they can ; I could not 
under such circumstances.” (Hear, 





(i) ‘The _ have abundant reason for 
thinking this already, 


hear.) I only wish the Court to treat 
the Marquis of Hastings with the same 
justice as we would treat one of our 
meanest dependants. It is, I think, im- 
possible that this Court will consent, by 
the adoption of the amendment,to circu- 
late a series of accusations relative to 
transactions which occurred six, eight, 
and ten years ago, and which were all 
known to the Court of Directors, and 
had occupied much of their attention 
before they, as well as ourselves, by a 
solemn act expressed our thanks to the 
noble Marquis for his conduct during 
his administration. With respect to 
the last transaction alluded to in the 
despatches, namely, the sixty-lac loan, 
I am of opinion that it is not very 
material whether it was a usurious 
transaction or not, in the usual accep- 
tation of that word in this country, 
unless it can be shown that the Mar- 
quis of Hastings was aware of it. But 
great difference of opinion prevails as 
to the amount of interest which the 
House obtained on the loan. Sir C. 
Metcalfe thinks that the interest was 
33 per cent. The advocates for the 
House however allege, that the amount 
of interest, including the bonus was 
only 205 per cent.; and the Court of 
Directors agree with us on that point, 
for they state in these very despatches 
that the interest was 205 per cent. 
(Hear.) Will any man lay his hand 
on his heart and say, that 20 per cent. 
was an exorbitant rate of interest at 
Hyderabad, when it appears that up to 
the period of the Nizam’s connexion 
with the House of Palmer and Co., he 
had been paying as much as 40, and 
even 60 per cent. (Hear.) The first 
despatch which we are called upon to 
approve, is dated the 24th of May 
1820, in reply to a letter from Lord 
Hastings, of the 3d of January 1817, 
The Court of Directors say : 

In paragraphs 264 to 287 of vour letter 
from this Department, dated the 3d ef 
January 1417, you have drawn our at- 
tention to an application from Messrs. 
Wm. Palmer and Co., British merchants 
at Hyderabad, and to the proceedings on 
your part, to which it gave rise.’ 

I beg leave to recal to the recollec- 
tion of the Court what those proceed- 
ings were. The noble Marquis con- 
sulted with the Advocate-General as 
to the legality of granting the license, 
and that law officer declared that it 
would be perfectly legal. As for the 
use that was made of the license, I 
need only refer to the assistance which 
the House lent to the Mahratta and 
Pindarree wars, for the conducting of 
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which we owe the noble Marquis our 
eterpal gratitude, and for which we 
have already thanked that glorious 
man. (Hear.) The despatch then goes 
on to state the disapprobation of the 
Court of Directors at the granting of 
the license. The despatch then pro- 
ceeds i— 

* We have to observe, in the first 
place, that the power which you have 
thus thought fit to exercise, could not 
have been granted by the legislature, in 
contemplation of such an use as you have 
made of it. After the experience which 
we have had, both in Oude and in the 
Carnatic, of the dreadful abuses which 
resulted from the pecuniary dealings of 
British subjects with Native Princes, 
and the jealousy manifested by the legis- 
lature of all such transactions, we can by 
no means approve of the indulgence 
which you have extended to Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. ; and we positively di- 
rect that the instrument by which that 
indulgence was conveyed, may be imme- 
diately, upon the receipt of this despatch, 
revoked and cancelled, and that the coun- 
tenance of our Government may be 
strictly confined to those objects of a 
commercial nature, which they professed 
originally to haye_in view. You will 
understand this order as peremptory ; 
and the execution of it must not be de- 
layed for the purpose of a reference to 
us, or on any ground whatever. We 
think it necessary to add, that if any dis- 
cussion shall at any time arise between 
the Nizam’s Government and the House 
of Messrs. Palmer and Co. respecting any 
pecuniary transactions which may have 
taken place between them, you are 
hereby positively prohibited from inter 
posing, in any way whatever, the name, 
authority, influence, or good offices, of 
any sort, of the British Government, for 
the furtherance of any demand which 
these Gentlemen may bring forward. 
Since the preceding paragraphs were 
written, it has been suggested to us that 
Mr. Palmer, whose name is first in the 
firm of the House, to which you have 
given the permission in question, is a 
native of India ; but that there are other 
partners, who are Europeans. We de- 
sire to be informed of the names of all 
the partners of the House to which your 
license has been granted ; and we direct, 
that if, on any future occasion, you 
should find it necessary to grant a li- 
cense to lend money, not only the sum 
lent, but the names of all the persons to 
whom the license extends, may be dis- 
tinctly specified in the license, and acopy 
of every such license, with a statement 
of your reasons for granting it, be trans- 
mitted to us by the earliest opportunity.’ 


Sir, this letter, toa man of conse- 
ouence and station, is, no doubt, a let- 
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ter of strong reproach ; but what, if 
he shall show in his answer—as I 
maintain be does show—that that re- 
proach is undeserved? Why, Sir, will 
any reasonable being contend, that, if 
the case be as I put it, we are entitled 
to circulate this reproach, this censure, 
through the world, and yet not circu- 
late the letter which contradicts and 
explains it at the same time? Is such 
a course fair—I would ask— is it com- 
monly decent—is it not so glaringly 
unjust as to be even ridiculous? Sir, 
I shall put it to the Court, by way of 
amendment, that the charge against 
the noble Marquis, and the answer to 
it, shall go hand in hand together. I 
ask, Will this Court so act—would it so 
treat the cause of the very humblest of 
mankind—as to send forth his indict- 
ment at large to all the world, without 
conveying, upen the very same docu- 
ment, his defence against that indict- 
ment, and the record of his acquit- 
tal? (hk) Now, the letter, which con- 
veys the censure of the Company upon 
the noble Marquis’s conduct, is dated 
in the month of May 1820. In the 
month of November following, he au- 
swers that letter at length; and meets 
distinctly eyery accusation contained 
init. This answer of the Marquis of 
Hastings is dated on the 16th Novem- 
ber 1820; it will be found in page 35 
of the printed Report, and I will read 
some parts of it to you and tothe Court ; 
for it is my duty most especially to call 
all your attentions to its effect :— 


‘Jn sanctioning ’—[these are the words 
of my Lord Hastings himself, in his an- 
swer to your letter of reproach—Politi- 
cal Letter from Bengal, dated 16th Dec. 
1620]—* In sanctioning certain negotia- 
tions of the House of William Palmer and 
Co. with the Minister of the Nizam, the 
Governor-General in Council conceived 
himself to be acting consonantly to the 
purview of the 28th clause in the statute 
37 Geo. 3. cap. 142. As that enactment 
leaves, not only to the Governor-Gene- 
ral, but to any other Governor in Coun- 
cil, the amplest discretion, it was in- 
ferred, that the Legislature intended the 
power to be exercised according to cou- 
siderations of public expedience, and the 
Governor-General in Council most re- 
spectfully submits, that he is unapprised 





(k) Yet this is what Mr. Jackson, and 
every other opponent of the establishment 
of a Free Press in India, leud themselves 
to the support of,every day of their lives : 
and as long as their opposition to the 
freedom of discussion in India con- 
tinues, so long will this reproach be 
their portion. 
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of any restriction Which confines the em- 
ployment of that power to cases of exi- 
gency; though, were the substantiation 
of an exigency necessary, he apprehends 
it can be satisfactorily displayed, Al- 
though the Legislative provision gives to 
the Governor-General, or Governor in 
Council, a concurrent power with that 
assigned to the hon. Court, for licensing 
British Subjects to have pecuniary trans- 
actions with the Native Princes, imply- 
ing thereby that the authorization might 
be independently signified, the Gover- 
nor-General is unquestionably liable to 
the heaviest consequences of the hon. 
Court’s displeasure, should he grant the 
sanction inconsiderately, or with the in- 
tent of benefiting individuals, or ina 
manner operating to the injury of the 
Prince concerned ; nay, even should there 
be disadvantageous results, arguing im- 
providence in the measure, however ho- 
nest its purpose, the Governor-General 
stands withiu the widest and most ac- 
knowledged responsibility to the hon. 
Court.’ 

Now, have we made up our minds, 
with this paper-in print before us, to 
circulate the accusation against Lord 
Hastings through the world, and not 
let it go accompanied by his frank, his 
candid, explanation? Admitting the 
onus which you have cast upon him— 
the making out a case of expediency— 
a fact, of which, by the favour of the 
Court, he alone could be the compe- 
tent judge—he proceeds to show, past 
dispute, not only that expediency, but 
the heaviest exigeucy called for the 
arrangement in question, which was 
entered into entirely with a view to up- 
hold and preserve those Native Powers 
generally with which the BritishGovern- 
ment was in amity : 

© Referring to this principle, and en- 
deavouring to show to the hon. Court 
the motives and effects of the several 

ermissions given to the House of Wil- 
iam Palmer and Co., it will be expe- 
dient, not only to state the circumstances 
to which the letter from the hon, Court 
alludes, but to bring into view the more 
recent transactions of the House with the 
Nizam’s Minister, and sanctioned by this 
Government. ‘The connexion is so im- 
mediate, that the considerations cannot 
be disjoined.’ 

He now comes to the circumstances 
which induced the granting of this li- 
cense : 

* At an early period, the Governor- 
General had been forcibly struck with 
the objectionabie nature of the sway ex- 
ercised by this Goverument over the state 
of Oude. He personally witnessed, that 
the sovereign was held in undisguised 
thraldom by the British Resident, while 


the latter con!d give no impulse to the 
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interior administration of the country 
capable of counterbalancing the para- 
lyzing influence of minute and desultory 
interterences which destroyed all effi- 
ciency in the native functionaries. ‘The 
disorder, and consequent distress of the 
country, appeared to the Governor-Ge- 
neral not imputable to the misrule of the 
Nabob Vizier, in any degree equal to 
that in which they were chargeable to 
froward interruptions exercised in the 
name of the British Government. It 
was thought by the Governor-General, 
that, by allowing freedom of action to 
the legitimate power of the State, and 
only by Council directing it justly, our 
ally might be taught to manage his 
territories with benefit to his people, 
and with an exoneration of the British 
Government from the odium which at- 
tached to it, as the source of the exist- 
ing evils. ‘the Council, on an exposition 
of these sentiments, concurred with the 
Governor-General. Correspondent  in- 
structions were furnished to a new Resi- 
dent, aud the improved condition of 
Oude justified the experiment. The 
effects of a system, similar to that which 
had been corrected in Oude, were repre- 
sented to the Governor-General as being 
still more lamentable in the Nizam’s do- 
minions. ‘The remedy was there more 
difficult than in Oude, from the unto- 
wardness of the Nizam’s personal dispo- 
sition, yet it was resolved to make the 
trial, whether judicious or not. It was 
the conscientious aim of the Governor- 
General in Council, to uphold and pre- 
serve entire those Native States which 
were connected with the British Govern- 
ment by pledges of amity. An imminent 
danger of disorganization threatened the 
Nizam’s Government, from the mutinous 
spirit of the troops, through grievous ar- 
rears of pay, aaa through the insubordi- 
nancy of the feudatory Chiefs, each of 
whom practised dreadful exactions over 
the Nizam’s subjects. Anxiety to cure 
those evils led to the following mea- 
sures.” 

If this be not a case of expediency 
sufficient to justify the exercise of any 
powers Which a Governor might pos- 
sess, | am at a loss to understand un- 
der what circumstances such an expe- 
diency would be taken to exist. But [ 
go on :— 


* On the first establishment of the 
House of William Palmer and Co. at 
Hyderabad, the nature and extent of 
their dealings do not seem to be exactly 
defined. It was not until they applied 
for a sanction in 1816, that their past 
transactions appear to have been exa- 
mined. ‘The scrutiny was very favoura- 
ble for them, exhibiting, indeed, parti- 
culars which strongly euforced the pre- 
sumption that the distresses of the Ni- 
zam’s Government would have come toa 
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crisis, had it not been for the assistance 
rendered by the House of William Pal- 
mer and Co. A conviction of this fact 
caused the grant of the sanction for 
which the House applied ; and it at the 
same time led to the employment of that 
instrument more effectually. 


“In 1816, and the beginning of the suc- 
ceeding year, the probability of serious 
contest with the Mahrattas became visi- 
ble. There was an obvious mode of ren- 
dering the Nizam more efficient to our 
aid, by prevailin upon him to havea 
portion of his soldiery, both cavalry and 
infantry, disciplined after the manner ‘of 
our troons, which was practicable only 
by allotting a proportion of European 
otlicers to them. This condition would 
make the troops essentially ours, though 
paid by the Nizam. His Highness’ as- 
sent was gained by his being made to see 
how he would be enabled by such a force 
to subdue his refractory Zemindars, an 
object in which he had hitherto failed, 
either through the collusion of the 
Chiefs sent against them, or the incom- 
petency of that armed rabble to any 
duty; and, it may be stated here, that in 
this prospect the Nizam was not de- 
ceived ; the principal rebellious feudato- 
ries having been brought into complete 
subjection by those well organized 
corps. He had the further advantage 
from them of becoming entitled to enor- 
mous gains (emancipation from chout, 
and acquisition of territory) through the 
issue of the war, in which those troops 
actually served in the divisions from the 
Deccan. The submission of the men to 
a requisite strictness of discipline, was 
alone to be obtained by securing to them 
the accurate discharge of their mouthly 
pay. This was provided for by the Mi- 
nister, by an arrangement with the 
House of William Palmer and Co., on 
terms of unprecedented moderation 
(these words are important) for that 
part of India, with the sanction of this 
Government. It is here not inapposite 
to remark, that misapprehensions may 
be entertained if all the parts of such a 
subject be not examined. Reference 
having been made to the Accountant- 
General, for his opinion as to the conve- 
nience or inconvenience of the arrange- 
ment in a pecuniary point of view, for 
the Nizam, he answered, that he could 
not see a necessity for it, as the assigned 
districts had always yielded the esti- 
mated revenue; overlooking that the 
pay of the troops was to be advanced 
monthly, and that the produce of the 
districts assigned for the repayment of 
those advances was received only at the 
close of the year. 

* The disorders of the Nizam’s dowi- 
nions lay too deep to be cured by a par- 
tial remedy ; they menaced the total 
subversion of the state. This Govern- 
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ment, sensible how discreditable to us 
such a calamity would be, ostensibly 
pledged, as we were, to support the 
throne of our ally, made strong and re- 
yeated remonstrances to the Minister. 
Ve represented the despair and misery 
to which the greatest part of the popula- 
tion in the Nizam’s dominions was re- 
duced through the incessant exactions 
and violence practised by the lawless 
troops of different chieftaius ; and we 
insisted on his adopting some plan for 
suppressing those dreadful abuses. ‘The 
Minister, Rajah Chundoo Loll, first re- 
quired from us the promise of our sup- 
port in the undertaking; and, having ob- 
tained it, subsequently brought forward 
his detail of the means by which he 
hoped to achieve the end. Your hon. 
Court will perceive that there was but one 
Opinion in Council as to the exigency of 
the case. The imminence of excessive 
embarrassments, and the necessity to 
precluding them, if possible, were ad- 
mitted by all; nor was there a doubt as 
to the expediency of the Minister’s 
aims ; the only difference arose respect- 
ing the mode by which he meaut to fur- 
nish himself with supplies for accom- 
plishing his purpose.” 

Omitting the detail of these ‘discus- 
sions, the Governor now comes to the 
effect of the transactions with the 
House of Palmer and Co. : 

‘ Suffice it to say, that the question 
never was the inadmissibility of the ar- 
rangement with Messrs. William Palmer 
and Co., and the facing preferably the 
bursting of the storm ; but the possibi- 
lity of obtaining the loan on cheaper 
terms elsewhere ; a hope which seemed 
to the Governor-General quite nugatory, 
and dangerously delusive. What the re- 
sult of the measure sanctioned has been 
will appear from the letter of the Resi- 
dent, dated on the Jst of September 
1820. The reducing the expenses of the 
public establishments, at one stroke, by 
twenty-five lacks annually, is no incon- 
siderable advantage; yetit bears no com- 
parison with the benefit secured to the 
state by the discharge of those troops, 
who were the scourge of the country, 
and who could not be disbanded till 
their arrears were paid. This too has 
been followed by the removal of all the 
chiefs of the districts, through whose 
connivance the systematic plunder was 
exercised, so that the general population 
of the territory has profited signally by 
the reform.’ 

Now, shall I be told that here is not 
a full reply to every point which the 
most mistaken zeal for inquiry could 
urge? Will it be said now, that there 
is not a case of expediency—of great 
advantage —and equal advantage— 
fully proved? Will youask, after this, 
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what became of the fruits of these 
loans >—what was gained by the grant 
to Palmer and Co. of this license,— 
after you hear what was achieved by 
it in the affairs of the kingdom of 
Hyderabad ? I ask you, whether, upon 
this showing, you can condemn Lord 
Hastings for what he did? And again 
I tell you, if you do condemn him—be 
honest, and send his answer to your 
reproof into the world by the side of it. 
— (Hear, hear, hear.) 


The next letter, Sir, which the Court 
is called on to approve and circulate, is 
the letter of the 28th of November 
1821; full, I admit, of such heavy 
charges as would bave sunk my cause, 
if I had not, luckily, to save me from 
despair, found an answer to them. I 
do find an answer to them recorded ; 
aud an answer admitted by the highest 
authorities known to our constitution. 
And, in noticing that letter of the 28th 
of November, and the reply to it, I 
shall the more particularly advert to 
one among a series of accusations, be- 
cause the noble Marquis has distin- 
guished it, as felt more personally by 
him than any of the rest. I must read 
to the Court what the Marquis of 
Hastings says, the moment he finds bis 
personal honour and iutegrity called in 
question. He abandons the argument, 
then, of right or wrong; he talks no 
more as to whether what he did has 
turned out beneficially or otherwise ; 
he says— 

‘* 1 waive the consideration of what I 
have done ; I have now to look only to 
what I meant. Upon every point of 
judgment, I allow myself as fallible as 
any man in the world; but, when you 
tax my honour and my principle, you 
shall excuse me then, if I speak strongly 
in my reply.”—(J/ear, hear, hear.) 

The attack upon the Marquis of 
Hastings runs thus—it appears in 
page 78 of the printed book, para- 
graph 53—Political Letter to Bengal, 
26th November 1821 . 


* We have looked with anxiety for 
some attempt to justify or to palliate—’ 

I shall have a word to say upon the 
style of this letter presently ; but, for 
the moment, | proceed with it : 

* We have looked with anxiety for 
some attempt to justify, or to palliate, a 
yroceeding which, so far as our recol- 
ection serves, is without a parallel on 
the records of our Indian Governments ; 
but in your letter it is reported as if it 
were a circumstance needing no com- 
ment, and it is only through the follow- 
ing passage in the minute of the Gover- 
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nor-General, recorded on your consulta- 
tions of the Ist January 1820, that we 
have been able to acquire a knowledge 
of the motives of this novel and most 
irregular procedure. ‘‘ When Sir Wil- 
liam Rumbold was called before the 
Council, he explained that the suppli- 
cation of the House, of Government dis- 
pensing with the delivery of a copy of 
the accounts, had this sole motive; the 
accounts, once put on the proceedings 
of Council, must be transmitted home ; 
so that the transactions of the House 
would be subjected, in London, to the 
inspection of persons liable to form all 
kinds of false deductions, from total 
ignorance of the habits of the country, 
and of every concomitant particular. At 
the same time, he offered to explain 
every part of the transactions verbally, 
on oath, to the Council. He further 
proposed to wait upon Mr. Stuart at his 
own house, and there submit the ac- 
counts to his examination. ‘The validity 
of the objection to producing the ac- 
counts in Council struck me immediately, 
and I believe was similarly felt by two 
other members.”’—This apology is meaut 
to apply exclusively to the suppression of 
the accounts, and not to the suppression 
of Sir William Rumbold’s explanations, 
for which no apology is made ; although, 
if admitted in one case, we do not see 
how it can be rejected in any supposable 
case. It is the language, not of arespon- 
sible, but of an irresponsible Govern- 
ment. It is not an exercise of the license 
of acting without instructions, and re- 
porting the proceedings for the informa- 
tion and sanction of the Authorities at 
home; it is the assertion, by your Go- 
vernment, of a power to act, without the 
obligation to communicate to any supe- 
rior authority the means of judging of 
your acts; and, consequently, the as- 
sertion of a power to elude all check and 
control, It is not an assumption of a 
discretionary power, on the part of the 
local Government, to suspend the exe- 
cution of instructions from home ; it 
amounts to the assumption of a power 
to do what you please, and to communi- 
cate to us just so much of what you have 
done as you may see fit. And on what 
ground does this assumption rest—that 
we are not qualified to draw right con- 
clusious from the information which is 
laid before us ; but, that, from ignorance 
of all we ought to know, it is not only 
unnecessary but unsafe to put us in pos- 
session of the materials of knowledge. 
We should be unworthy of the station 
we hold, if we did not strongly condemn 
such proceedings, defended by such alle- 
gations.’ 

Now Sir, I desire no more justice 
for Lord Hastings at this bar, than [ 
would desire for the commonest cleik 
in your establishment; but you must 
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remember, that between such a noble- 
man as Lord Hastings and a common 
clerk, there should be some difference, 
not in the thing done, but in the mau- 
ner of dving it; Lord Hastings, the 
man to whom you write in these terms, 
is the man in whom your own honour 
is bound up. If you degrade him, 
your Governor, in the eye of the Na- 
tive Princes, or in the opinion of your 
own servants, I tell you, that you in- 
jure and degrade yourselves. Sir, I 
say, let the Company beware how it 
weakens its own authority and in- 
fluence, by treating those individuals 
lightly, who are the peculiar and 
chosen depositaries of that authority 
and influence ; and I say no more than 
has been already said in a_ higher 
quarter than this, when I tell you, 
that unless your clerks will curb their 
pens—(hear, hear, hear )—untess they 
will alter the phraseology which they 
have been in the habit of using for the 
last thirty years,—men of high charac- 
ter and rank will not consent to ac- 
cept of office under you. Sir, I need 
not remind you of oue despatch in par- 
ticular,—a despatch from this Court 
to Lord Cornwallis, which was correct- 
ed in terms so rude and unfitting, that 
the authorities of Government refused 
to forward it. (Hear, hear.) That 
despatch, in fact, never went out at 
all ; and it is still known by the name 
of “the intended despatch.” To re- 
turn to the letter which I have quoted, 
and the charges contained it: Sir, the 
Court would do well in condemning 
such conduct as is here imputed, if it 
really existed in the way which is ap- 
prehended; but what can those Gen- 
tlemen say to us, who, after the full 
explanation of this conduct by Lord 
Hastings, still call upon us to approve 
the charge, and not to notice the an- 
swer given? I ask, why is it that we 
are to pass over an explanation so 
eomplete and satisfactory, that it even 
satisfied the mind of the honourable 
person, who, acting as Deputy Chair- 
man, had given his sanction to the 
first paper (the accusation) ; and who, 
in all the candour of his enlightened 
mind, anxious to do justice to every 
creature whose interests are intrusted 
to his care, has actually published 
upon the subject, in his joint capacity 
of Proprietor and Director, one of the 
most able official documents, which, 
in the course of my experience, it has 
ever fallen to my lot to notice? Sir, 
my knowledge in matters of this de- 
scription may be inferior to that of 
some Gentlemen whom I see about me ; 





but, for myself, | have no hesitation 
in declaring, that the protest signed 
by Messrs. Pattison, Mills, and Da- 
niel, is one of the strongest official pa- 
pers that, in my practice, I ever read. 


I now come to the reply of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings to your letter ;—reply 
dated 20th Oct. 1822, containing the 
defence upon which that document is 
founded, ‘* To the Honourable, the 
Chairman of the East India Company, 
&e. &c.”—This is in page 107 of the 
printed Papers : 

* The letter from the honourable Court, 
dated the 28th November 1621, is a 
body of such serious charges against me, 
that, in justice to myself, | must enter 
formally upon an explanation of circum- 
stances which have been strongly mis- 
comprehended, Where the animadver- 
sions are only impeachments of my judg- 
ment, I feel it incumbent on me to bow 
to the censure with entire submission ; 
where the honourable Court impugns my 
constitutional principles, aud assigns to 
me incorrect motives, a greater degree 
of latitude may equitably be allowed. 
Not meaning, for reasons which shall 
be given hereafter, to follow the exact 
series of the honourable Court’s obser- 
vations, I hasten to the article which is 
meant to affect me the most materially. 
In paragraph 53, the honourable Court 
is pleased to charge me with assuming 
the power of setting aside its authority, 
and claiming for myself a privilege of 
action, subversive of the system esta- 
blished by the legislature for the admi- 
nistration of affairs in these territories. 
I beg leave to disclaim the ever having 
harboured a pretension to powers of such 
a description. The sense which I be- 
lieve myself to entertain for my public 
duty towards my country, and of my so- 
lemn engagement to the honourable 
Court, would, | trust, suffice to prevent 
my indulging a license of that nature 
through any fallacious views of momen- 
tary expedience. Confideut, still further, 
that the warmest recognition of special 
obligation to the honourable Company is 
never absent from my mind, I may as- 
sert, that my par Tan operating with 
common-place honesty renders it to- 
tally impossible I should ever in thought 
or deed have invaded the honourable 
Court’s supremacy. ‘The charge, how- 
ever, is broadly made; and my simple 
asseveration cannot be accepted to ba- 
lance the detailed reasoning by which 
crimination is attached to me. It will, 
indeed, be shown that the fact on which 
the argument is founded has been alto- 
gether misapprehended ; yet, as so forced 
and arbitrary a conclusion would not be 
deduced, even had the fact been literally 
as was imagined, unless the charge re- 
ferred to some habitual disposition in 
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me, the existence of that disposition 
shall be brought to the test. I shall cail 
upon the Members of Council to declare 
as men of honour, whether they have 
ever discovered in me any management 
or apparent inclination to evade an order 
from the honourable Court, which could 
without distinct injury to the honourable 
Company’s service be fulfilled. Whether 
in the case of instructions from the ho- 
nourable Court, the most irreconcileable 
to existing circumstances, consequently 
the most embarrassing, they have ever 
heard me remark on the ivapplicability 
of the orders with any irreverent levity ; 
whether on the contrary they have not 
observed in me an invariable solicitude 
to warp the exigencies of the juncture 
as far as possible to the honourable 
Court’s wishes, so as that the latter 
might be satisfied to the utmost extent 
safely practicable. Having premised 
this intention, I proceed to detail the 
matter on which so extravagantly unfa- 
vourable a structure has been raised.’ 

It would be vainly occupying the 
time of the Court, if I were toread the 
detail, from this letter, of that which 
is already perfectly well known to it. 
I maintain that the letter, as it stands, 
is a full answer to every circumstance 
of accusation, Now then, I| will 
give the hon. Directors every credit 
for the circumstances under which 
they first acted. I[ attach no blame 
to them in the world for any thing 
they did prior to the reception of 
this document ; all I say is—and that 
I must repeat—I never can or will 
consent, with this letter before my 
eyes, to let the accusations against the 
Marquis of Hastings go forth as if they 
had not been answered. At the close 
of this letter, the noble Marquis ap- 
peals to his colleagues in office, and to 
his Council. Many of these gentlemen 
are persons to whom he stood in office 
systematically opposed. He calls upon 
them, as men of honour, to declare 
if there is a single pretext for the 
charge set up against him, of having 
been used to treat the orders of the 
Company with irreverence. What is 
then answered to this question? What 
do these gentlemen say—these geutle- 
men who are in the habit of differing 
from Lord Hastings upon most other 
points? How do they reply to this 
appeal ? what is their evidence? They 
will not be inclined to bear false wit- 
ness in Lord Hastings’s favour, opposed 
to the noble Marquis as they are on 
other subjects; every one of these 
officers signs a contradiction to that 
charge ; all say that there never was 
a man, or a Governor, who could have 
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treated the orders of the Company with 
more profound respect; and yet, 
though Lord Hastings himself has 
answered this charge; though his 
answer to it is confirmed by the state- 
meuts of four of his Council ; still the 
Proprietors of East India Stock are call- 
ed upon, as a measure of justice, to cir- 
culate the accusation against the noble 
Lord, and to close their books upon the 
page of his reply! (Hear, hear, hear.) 

There are three other letters apply- 
ing to this subject ; but they are only 
important here as they set forth some 
legal papers. There are six or seven 
legal opinions on the subject of trans- 
actions similar to those which form 
the ground of the present inquiry. 
Now, what is taken to be the law here 
does not much affect our question, I 
think, because it appears what the 
opinion of the Directors themselves 
had been upon the effect of the Act 
the 37th Geo. III. for no less than 
28 years ; and besides these opinions 
are not sent out until very lately— 
until two years subsequent to the grant 
of the licenses, and and five years sub- 
sequent to the loan of Aurungabad. 
But, if what is declared here be the 
law, or is to be taken to be the law, 
it is alaw which must not pass on my 
part without strong comment. If this 
be law, I cannot but caution the Pro- 
prietors of East India Stock as to the 
danger in which their interests stand 
sv long as the law remains in its pre- 
sent condition. If the law is as it is 
now read, the sooner, I think, that 
that law is repealed, and another made, 
the better. (/) Until now, I had 





(7) In the debate on the Press in 
India, however, this same Mr. Jackson 
contended, that the law which pre- 
vented the Colonization of India, was a 
good law, because it had lasted so long. 
His words were, ‘‘ | believe there is 
no parliamentary rule more strict in 
its construction than this: that when 
the Legislature continues, through a 
long series of years, to repeat the same 
enactment, it is to be held, that the 
eperation of that enactment has been 
found beneficial. When we find that 
Parliament has undeviatingly persevered 
in enacting the same principle, we have 
a right to refer to that as a proof, above 
all other arguments, that the law has 
been found to be wise and useful.” No 
mind but that of a lawyer could have 
sugyested such an idea as this.—If it 
were true, then the mere existence of 
any law would be proof of its excel- 
lence; its antiquity alone would be suf- 
ficient evidence of superiority, and any 
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thought that our powers stood upon a 
very different footing ; and, as it seems 
to me upon a far more eligible one. 
Until now, I thought that the Direc- 
tors of the East India Company, by 
themselves and by their officers, had 
power at their pleasure, to grant 
licenses and authority, to enable the 
Native Chiefs and Princes cf India to 
raise money from European merchants 
for their public exigencies. About the 
result, that is, the effect, inthe pre- 
sent instance, there can be probably 
but one opinion. We are all satisfied, 
i take it, that these loans which were 
raised, were raised to meet a public 
exigency; and, being raised under 
such circumstances as they appear to 
have been, I should say only—we may 
thank God that they were so success- 
ful. For the idea now started goes to 
this length; suppose the sovereign of 
Oude, or Hyderabad, or any other 
Native Prince in actual or professed 
alliauce with us,—suppose us to be at 
war, and to want that chief’s aid, and 
him to be ready to afford it,—suppose 
him to say, ‘‘ Here Lam; I am pre- 
pared with my troops, I have heart, 
and I have power ; | Want nothing but 
money to bring my soldiers into the 
field, but I cannot so bring them 
forward without first paying their 
arrears.”’ Suppose this case to happen, 
and the money necessary to psacure 
their reinforcement to be obtainable 
only from the capital of European 
merchants; then, according to the 
principle now contended for as law, 
whatever might be the consequence tu 
our dominion, that money could not 
be raised! But I say, that the fact is 
otherwise, and that, with a view to 
meet contingencies like these, the 
Legislature, 28 years ago, distinctly en- 
abled the local Governor to allow 
Native Princes to raise loans from 
European capitalists ; those loans being 
for the peculiar service of such chiefs, 
and raised by each within his pecu- 
liar territories. I say that it was sub- 
ject to these conditions, and for the 
purposes here covenanted, that the 
loans now in question were raised from 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. by the Nizam. 
If that law were good which is now 
contended to be good, then, not only 
within the British dominions, but 
say, in the centre of Oude, the Go- 
vernor-General of India would have 
no power to extend a license to raise 





attempt to repeal such laws would be 
treason to the state. * : 
* See Orienta! Herald, Vol. 3. p. 97. 
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money, even though that mohey were 
wanted for the raising of troops which 
were to save the country from destruc- 
tion. The Governor would have no 
power, come what might, to grant a 
license for the raising of any money, 
ifthe rate of interest at whieh the loan 
was made exceeded ten per cent. Now 
is not such a proposition as this too 
much—this limitation, at all hazards, 
to 12 per cent. in a country where the 
Directors of the Compauy themselves, 
by a regulation approved by them, 
and now actually in the House, in 
giving directions to their judicial ser- 
vants as to the settlement of rights of 
individuals in places where no courts 
exist—when they have directed those 
officers in such places, to allow as 
much as 30 or 35 per cent. according 
to circumstances. Is not a law like 
that now attempted to be sustained, in 
fact a law prohibiting European loans 
altogether ? Is it supposed that money 
will ever be raised in India, and for 
exigency, at 12 per cent.,while the rates 
allowed in general go to 30 or 35. Why 
I say, that it is supposing an absurdity 
to suppose this; and that no man I 
believe ever doubted, before the pre- 
sent moment, that licenses could be 
granted enabling the Native Princes 
to borrow money from Europeans at 
the common rate of interest paid in 
their territories. 


Suppose, to give an immediate ex- 
ample, suppose, while we are engaged 
in the very heart of the Burmese war— 
engaged with all the strength of our 
own that we can collect, and with the 
aid of the King’s troops, sent out to 
stand between us and destruction. 
Suppose, at such a time, a revolt to 
break out in our own territories. Sup- 
pose, an event not very unlikely to 
occur, that the seeing us engaged, in- 
duced our enemies to assemble. Under 
such circumstances, although the Ni- 
zam, or the Sultan of Oude, might be 
still our stanch friends, yet, if they 
could not bring their troops into the 
field, without a European loan, it be- 
comes more than problematical if we 
can make the least use of their assist- 
ance; more than twelve per cent. in- 
terest must not be paid for the ad- 
vances; and every Gentleman who 
listens to me, knows that we might as 
well talk of offering two and a half. 
Sir, the event would be, and if this 
law continues, some day will be, that 
an absurd restriction, invented by our- 
selves, would do that to ruin our pos- 
sessions in India, which the arms of 
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our enemies might never be able to 
accomplish. (m) 

Mr. Patrtrison.—I beg pardon for 
interrupting the hon. Gentleman for a 
single moment; but I wish to say one 
word on the subject of this letter of the 
Yth April 1822. I am desirous only to 
explain my conception as to the effect 
of this letter, in which I certainly bore 
apart. My object was to explain to 
all the parties, resident in India, that, 
whatever their opinions might have 
been, antecedent to that time, as to 
the law about taking more than twelve 
per cent., they were henceforth to 
understand, as the rule definitively 
settled, that, in all parts of India, even 
although not under the immediate do- 
minion of the English, to take more 
than twelve per cent., in any case, 
would be illegal. This was the inten- 
tion of that letter; and I will just tell 
the Court why I say this word in ex- 
planation. The Directors state in it, 
that they have the honour to inclose 
the opinions of the Attorney and Soli- 
citor-General, as to loans by British 
subjects to Native Princes of India; 
and they add, paragraph 4 : 

‘We desire that you will cause this 
explanation, and instruction, to be made 
public ; and that you will prosecute all 
a ape who in any way contravene the 
aw as so explained.’ 

Now I beg leave to state, of my own 
immediate knowledge, that this order 
was expressly intended to be modified 
in such a way as not to have a retro- 
spective effect. Whether it has had a 
retrospective effect upon the House in 
question, I do not know ; but the ob- 





(m) This effect will no doubt be one 
day produced, by the still more absurd 
restrictions which prevent the Coloniza- 
tion of India by Englishmen. Our pre- 
sent danger is admitted on all hands to 
arise from the great numerical supe- 
riority of the blacks over the whites. 
Common sense would suggest, as the 
best remedy for this, to increase the 
number of the minority, since we can- 
not diminish the number of the majo- 
rity in this case. But the law says, 
No! ‘There are not enough of English- 
men in India ; therefore no more shall 
settle there. And so says Mr. Jackson, 
who contended in his speech against 
the Press, and in favour of the power of 
banishing Englishmen from India with- 
out trial, (this, too, from an upholder of 
law, and a professed friend of liberty !) 
that our continued preservation of India 
was chiefly owing to the laws which pre- 
vent the settlement of Englishmen 
there, and shut out Colonization ! 
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ject of this paragraph, in which I had 
a part, was to prevent the continuance 
of the practice of taking more than the 
legal interest ; aud had particular re- 
ference to this case at Hyderabad ; but 
certainly the intention was to guard 
only against the future. 

Mr. R. Jackson.—The last letter 
which I quoted, is that dated from 
Bengal ; and it is not necessary for 
me now to go further into a discussion 
of it. It does appear to me that to 
send forth so many charges, contra- 
dicted by that despatch since received 
from Bengal—to circulate the accusa- 
tion, without giving the answer to it, 
published on the part of the constituted 
authority—to do this, would savour so 
very much of sending forth a man’s 
indictment, and suppressing the an- 
swer to it, that I shall suggest, in 
substance, the following amendment : 
to call the attention of Proprietors to 
the answers given to the letters of ac- 
cusation, as well as to those letters of 
accusation themselves. The Court 
will bear in mind the two first letters— 
the letter dated in 1820, and the letter 
which I have just°referred to, dated 
1821. It so happens that, considerably 
subsequent to these dates; at a time 
when every circumstance connected 
with the Marquis of Hastings’s admi- 
nistration was before the Court; at 
such a time, and under such circum- 
stances, the whole subject matter now 
in question was discussed and re- 
viewed ; and we come to several reso- 
lutions of thanks, professedly founded 
upon a consideration of the excellent 
conduct of the noble Marquis, and the 
advantages of his general administra- 
tion. Without purposing therefore— 
which I shall not attempt to do—to 
show that there might not have been 
faults in what he did, and errors of 
judgment, first, this is clear—the Di- 
rectors themselves, in the month of 
May 1822, I repeat, in May 1822— 
for the time is important—at this date, 
which will be proved to be two years 
after the sixty-lac loan, now so much 
complained of, four years after the 
Aurungabad loan, and six years after 
the first granting of the license to Pal- 
mer and Co.—at this date, upon the 
event of the Marquis of Hastings pre- 
paring to leave India, our Directors 
distinctly declare that, as a whole, 
his administration has been such as to 
entitle him to the best thanks they 
can convey, and that in bestowing 
those thanks, they acted upon the 
unanimous feeling of the Court. Now, 
I will return to this point—for I say it 
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is unanswerable :—with what consist- 
ency can the same Directors, who, in 
May 1822, made these professions, 
how can they, who so distinetly car- 
ried their vote of approval up to the 
period of the noble pord's quitting his 
administration at that time—how can 
they now, three years afterwards, send 
forth an accusation against him—a 
new one; no, not new, but four, or 
six years old; an accusation, applying 
to a past act of his Government; an 
act, subsequent to which they have 
themselves interposed, and thanked 
him for the whole? I must just state, 
as briefly as possible, what were the 
very words of the hon, Chairman of 
that day; the precise words which he 
used, and statements, to induce us, 
the Proprietors, to consent to the ex- 
pression of admiration and applause, 
which I advert to. Awxious, particu- 
larly, the hon. Directors were, that 
the vote should be passed so as to 
arrive in India before the Marquis of 
Hastings left its shores ; in order that 
the whole country might see, and be 
made aware of the estimation in which 
they and the Company held lim. The 
Chairman of that day, according to 
the printed reports, expressed himself 
thus : 


The Chairman acquainted the Court, that it 
had been convened for the special purpose of 
laying before the Proprietors an unanimous 
Resolution of the Court of Directors ef thanks 
to the most noble Marquis of Hastings. 

The said resolution was read, being as fol- 
lows : 

Ata Court of Directors, held on Wednesday, 
the 15th May 1822. 

Resolved unanimously: —That this Court, 
hishly appreciating the signal merits and ser- 
vices of the most noble Marquis of Hastings, 
Knight of the most noble Order of the Garter, 
and Knight Grand Cross of the most honourable 
Military Order of the Bath, and Governor-Ge- 
neral of India,are anxious to place on the records 
of the East India Company, their expression of 
deep regret that family circumstance 
toa declaration on the part of that distinguished 
nobleman of his wish to be relieved from the 
duties of his exalted station. 

And this Court, being desirous that the sense 
they entertain of the conduct and services of 
the Marquis of Hastings should be promulgated 
previously to his departure for Europe, Lave 
fui ther— 

Resolved unanimously :—That the thanks of 
this Court be given to the most noble the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, K. G. and G. C. B. for the an- 
remitting zeal and eminent ability, with which, 
during a period of nearly nine years, he has 
administered the Government of British India, 
with such high credit to himself, and advantage 
to the interests of the East India Company. 

The Chairman then rose, and said the busi- 
ness which the Proprietors now assembled to 
consider, was one that required but very little 
introduction on his part. The merits of the 
noble person, whom they had that day met to 
thank, were acknowledged on all hands to be of 
the most exalted and signal eharacter; and, 





therefore, he was persuaded that the Court of 


Proprietors would concur in the deliberate sen- 
timents which the Court of Directors had re- 
corded of those merits. It was usual on these 
Occasions to state to the Proprietors the preli- 
minary vote, to which the Court of Directors 
had agreed; and it sometimes happened that 
that vote was proposed to the Court of Proprie- 
tors for their adoption. But that course would 
not now be taken, as it was cons dered more 
gratifying to the Proprietors themselves, as 
well as more complimentary to the noble. in- 
dividual in question, to leave it entirely to the 
Court to take such steps as might appear best 
calculated to obtain the object they all had in 
view. The object of the vote which the Court 
of Directors had come to, was not to praise any 
particular act of this noble person’s administra- 
tion, but te place on the records of the Com- 
pany their opinion of his general conduct 

during a period of nine years. On thataccount, 
they had not deemed it necessary to produce any 
papers, for the history of the noble Marquis was 
to be found in every document which had been 
transmitted from India for several years past. 
The noble Marquis bad formerly received, in 
two instances, votes of thanks from that Court ; 
and, on a third occasion, the strong feelings of 
regard which the Proprietors entertained to- 
wards him, in consequence of his varions ser- 
vices, were further expressed by a pecuniary 
grant ;—the two first votes were for particular 
services; the one for the Nepaulese war, the 
other for the war against the Mabrattas and 
Pindarees ; both of which contests had heen 
brought to a successful and glorious conclusion. 
In both instances, the papers relative to those 
important transactions had been laid before 
the Proprietors. In the third instance, the 
Court had come to a munificent vote of mo- 
ney ; and, on that occasion, it was not consi- 
dered necessary to produce any document, be- 
cause the reward was granted for services 
already well known, and duly appreciated. The 
present resolution might then be considered as 
asummary of his Lordship’s administration. It 
might be viewed as a tribute of praise paid to 
the noble Marquis, previous to his departure 
from that country, which he had for nine years 
governed so ably; and he hoped that the Ge- 
neral Court would, on the motion of some hon. 
Proprietor, unanimously agree to a similar tri- 
bute of respeet. The result of his Lordship’s 
administration was to be seen in the general 
pacification of India; in the flourishing state of 
the Company’s finances; and in the fotal ab- 
sence of any thing which appeared likely to 
disturb the existing tranquillity, 

How is this resolution in favour of the 
same nob'eman whose couduct we are 
to-day discussing? After bestowing 
all this applause and commendation 
upon his conduct, are we to-day called 
upon to pronounce him guilty ? Should 
the majority of this Court, which I can 
scarcely conceive possible, be against 
the plain original question ; ifit should 
so turn out that that question is nega- 
tived, and the amendment proposed by 
the honourable Chairman should come 
to be propounded as a question, in that 
event, I shall take the liberty to move, 
that we enumerate among the de- 
spatches which this Court is called upon 
to approve, one despatch which the 
Directors do not name, although they 
have distinctly approved of it them- 
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selves; in substance, I shall move 
this addition to the resolution : 

‘ That the Court further expresses its 
approbation of thedespatches to the Ben- 
al Government, dated on the 5th of 
June 1822, conveying the thanks of the 
Court of Directors to the Marquis of 
Hastings, for the zeal and ability with 
which, during nine years, he has admi- 
nistered the government of British 
India.’ 


My amendment in words will stand 
thus :— 


* That the following wordsbe added:— 
And that this Court further expresses 
its approbation of the despatch to the 
Bengal Government, dated the 5th June 
1822, conveying the unanimous thanks 
of the Court of Directors to the Marquis 
of Hastings, for the unremitting zeal 
and eminent ability with which, during 
a period of nine years, he has admini- 
stered the government of British India, 
with such high credit to himself and ad- 
vantage to the interests of the East 
India Company; at the same time ex- 
pressing their deep regret that family 
circumstances had led to a declaration 
of his Lordship’s wish to be relieved 
from the duties of his exalted station. 
And also conveying the unanimous 
thanks of the Court of Proprietors ; 
enumerating the great merits of the 
noble Marquis ; referring to their former 
repeated votes of thanks, and expressing 
the high satisfaction with which they 
witnessed their executive authority again 
coming forward, at the termination of a 
carecr so useful and brilliant, to express 
and promulgate their sense of his Lord- 
ship’s exalted merit, and their deep re- 
gret that domestic circumstances should 
withdraw him from the Government of 
their Asiatic territories. At the same 
time desiring the Court of Directors to 
convey to the Marquis of Hastings, 
Governor-General and Commander-in- 
Chief, the expression of their unfeigned 
admiration, gratitude and applause. And 
this Court feels itself bound in justice to 
refer, in this resolution, to a letter from 
Lord Hastings, dated the 16th of Dec. 
1820, written in auswer to the despatch 
of the 24th of May 1820; to another let- 
ter, received frum his Lordship, dated 
the 20th of Oct. 1822, in answer to the 
despatch of 28th Nov. 182! ; to the opinion 
of Edward Strettell, Esq., then Advocate- 
General of Bengal, dated the 19th of 
July 1816; and to the opinion of Robert 
a. Esq., then Advocate-General 
of Bengal, dated the 26th of May 1821, 
the legal advisers of the Governor-Ge- 
neral in Council; and to a dissent, or 
protest, dated the 19th of January 1+24, 
signed by James Pattison, W. F. E!phin- 
stone, J. Daniel, and Charles Mills, 
Esquires, protesting against, and dis- 
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senting from the paragraph contained in 
the despatch of January 1824.’ 

(General cheering, when the honour- 
able Gentleman sat down.) 


Mr. Peter Moore addressed the 
Court; but the noise which prevailed, 
prevented us from catching very accu- 
rately the particular words in which 
he expressed himself. He should be 
very concise, he said, in what he had 
to state, and should give his opinion 
without reserve; although, certainly 
he had read very little of the volumi- 
nous mass of Papers which was before 
the Court. His mind had been made 
up upon the first view of the original 
question; and, decidedly, he should 
vote fur the amendment. (m) There were 
some matters, perhaps, in the world, 
which lengthy detail only serve to mys- 
tify; and, as it porte | to him, this 
present question was one of them, 
The truth of the case was pretty clear, 
and upon that fact, it was that he meant 
to proceed. A great body of evidence 
there was prepared certainly; the 
Papers on the table amounting, in fact, 
nearly to a review of the conduct of the 
whole of the Company’s establishment. 
And much pleased he was with one 
result of this review: it showed that 
there had been a great devotion to the 
Company’s cause among its servants ; 
much display both of anxiety and of 
talent; a little touch of irritation and of 
mis-judgment here and there ; but not 
one particle, aud right glad he was to 
see it, not ove point that looked like 
corruption. (0) Under such circum- 
stances, it was just that Gentlemen 
should be guarded in their accusations, 
particularly against such persons as 
were not present, aud could not defend 
themseives. He begged to repeat, that 
he saw no symptom of corruption any 
where; not merely in the conduct of 
Lord Hastings, for that might be 

(n) This is a speedy mode of coming 
to a decision, no doubt. We have heard 
of love at first sight, but then it is on 
seeing all the beauties of the counte- 
nance or form that may excite it. Here, 
however, is a judgment upon the first 
view of a question, the materials of 
which that question is entirely made up 
not having been read or examined by 
him who forms this immediate con- 
clusion! If accurate decisions can be 
formed in this manner, these papers, 
debates, evidence, and juries, are use- 
less, and should be at ouce abolished. 

(9) How could any man say this, who 
had not read, nay, attentively examined, 
the papers which Mr. Moore confesses 
he had scarcely looked into ? 
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understood almost of course ; but none 
in the conduct, high or low, of any 
individual among the Company’s ser- 
vants. Now, when he entered the 
Court, he had found one honourable 
Gentleman defending his own conduct. 
On a former day, two or three other 
Gentlemen had enjoyed the same ad- 
vantage. This might be perhaps 
rather irregular, but it was only right 
and just; for, in fact, they were 
upon their defence. But the cireum- 
stance which he complained of was, 
that the present proceedings put too 
many persons upon their defence ; 
and some who, unluckily, were not 
present to answer for themselves. 
The honourable Gentleman who had 
last spoken, (Mr. Randle Jackson,) had 
been very severe in his strictures upon 
the conduct of Sir Charles Metcalfe ; 
not entirely bearing in mind that that 
gentleman was not present, and could 
not reply. He repeated that this 
course was scarcely fair. P) A Gentle- 





How often is this to be repeated, 
af’ within the walls of a building where 
it has been so often shown to be the 
constant practice of the heads of the 
establishment to encourage this hearing of 
accusations without defence ? But, in the 
present case, it is both absurd and un- 
true, to say the parties have not been 
heard, and are not present to speak in 
their defence. The debate is on certain 
papers, under real signatures, and de- 
scriptive of real transactions, recorded 
and defended by the writers in the most 
deliberate manner. They are, therefore, 
there in their writings, as much asa pe- 
titioner is before the House of Com- 
mons in his petition, or a plaintiff and 
defendant before a court of justice in his 
briefs. And ia the same manner as 
members in the one case, and barristers 
in the other, rise to argue on these pe- 
titions and briefs without the face of the 
petitioner and client being seen or their 
voices heard; so also here, are nearly all 
the India Directors, besides dependent 
lawyers, and independent Proprietors, 
reverend and irreverend, speaking in 
behalf of these absent individuals, who 
are better defended than any one not 
a servant of the India Company can 
hope to be, without fee or cost to them- 
selves. The most unfair preceeding 
ever heard of, was that of Mr. Adam 
first banishing aman from India, then 
stopping the tongues and pens of every 
man there disposed to defend the exile ; 
and after that,when he himself could not, 
and his frieuds dared not, sav a syllable 
in defence, then sending forth a volume 
of calumnies against him to the world, 
which no man was allowed to answer! 
Yet this proceeding never once excited 
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man (Mr. Russell) had spoken and 
cleared himself; another Gentleman, 
whose conduct was attacked, had 
also cleared himself; but Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, unfortunately, was not in 
a condition to be able to do so. 

Now, let the Court just remember 
the time when the despatch of the 24th 
May 1820, which formed the ground 
of the present proceeding, had been 
written. It had been written while 
the Company was just smarting under 
the effect of the attacks made upon 
their treasury for the loans of Oude, 
and of the Carnatic; and with two 
Commissions actually sitting, to deter- 
mine what claims should be paid, and 
what should not. The short truth was, 
that transactions like those of the 
Messrs. Palmers would not do. The 
treasury of Madras had already lent 
large sums of money in this way; and 
but the other day, when the new bun- 
dle of Grenvilles had come into place, 
the first thing they had done was to go 
down to the House of Commons, and 
ask that 300,0002, or some such 
amount, should be made good to Mr. 
Prendergast. (q) 

He imputed no misconduct to the 
Marquis of Hastings ; he thought such 
transactions as those which the noble 
Lord had sanctioned, highly injurious ; 
but he believed that he had been in- 
veigled into sanctioning them. Still 
the question now was, whether such 
bargains between British subjects and 
the native Priuces should or should 
not be prohibited? He thought that 
they ought to be prohibited ; (7) and, 








Mr. Moore’s indignation; nor was he 
then to be found at his post to condemn 
so unfair a proceeding. 

q) ‘The transactions of Messrs. Pal- 
mer and Co. bore no resemblance what- 
ever to those from which the Madras 
Government suffered: nor to those 
which commissions had been ap- 
pointed to inquire into and adjust. 
Many of these have been found to be 
false and fictitious. Not a single item 
of Messrs. Palmer and Co.’s claims 
have been yet shown to be otherwise 
than fair, moderate, and strictly and 
bona fide true. If Mr. Prendergast was 
paid, for himself and others, the sum 
claimed by him, it is to be presumed 
that the claim was shown to be well- 
founded ; if so, it ought to be paid ; and 
this, instead of being an argument 
against Messrs. Palmer and Co, is a 
strong one in their favour, and ought to 
encourage them to proceed in the de- 
— of retributive justice. 

This is amere matter of opinion : 
honest bargains ought to be as open to 
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took them on the faith of a guarantee Loud cries of ‘* Adjourn, adjourn,” 
from the Government; we have so atthe conclusion of the hon. Proprie- 7 
many seats (no matter how many) in  tor’s speech. 
‘ Parliament —do pray give us a lift.” (¢) The Chairman having obtained 
d In conclusion, the hon. Gentleman, order, 
A after declaring that, if such transac- Mr. Impey rose and said, that, if the u 
9 tions as those of Messrs, Palmer and thing were practicable, he should be . 
D Co. were not prohibited, he should anxious to come to a conclusion that 7 
7 tremble for the dividend of the Pro- night. 
1 prietors, (w) sat down, by saying that Mr. D. Kinnairp attempted to speak, 
'y but the cries of “ Adjourn” compelled 
; Natives and English, as to different peo- the hon. Gentleman to resume his ‘ 
. ple of any other nations ; dishonest bar- seat. /_ : 
ains should be opposed everywhere. Mr. Evans then moved an adjourn- é 
d Bat the India Company seem to i no ment in the regular form, which was 14 
i= objection to any bargain from which immediately seconded from several 
my they can themselves derive profit: wit- quarters. 
‘0 ness their monopolies of tea, opium, The CuarrMAn.—Order, order. 
d and salt, each full of iniquity, but they The Rev. Mr. SimpK1n.—Mr. Chair- 
h shut out others from _4 participation in man,—Sir, when I look to the future i ie 
fo their qos 5 the bargains are good when proceedings in which it may be the i 
made by themselves, and bad only when Guty of this Court to become engaged, 
1e made by others. If the mere taking of and consider how mi chievous an ef- ; 
re money from Native Princes were a fect Gin anaiitenedl pre meee ce, of c+) 
“a crime, then the greatest criminals exist- ply proreng™ ; ‘Nggpceent ty 4 
: ing are the East India Company; to "VY¢ @@ys—upon this question, may 
83 say nothing of their taking everything have, as a precedent, upon our discus- { 
n= else, power, thrones, sceptres, liberties,  Si0ms hereafter, I hope that the Pro- a 
ill and rights, of which, when they once de- _ prietors assembled will allow me to 
ch prive their Native allies, they have move an amendment upon the motion { 
nd never the honour or the generosity to for adjournment—which will be, Sir, fis 
Id restore them. , Se i 
at (s) Messrs. Palmer and Co. are the motive of opposing the claims of * 
id, ruined, not by the contracts they made, Messrs. PalmerandCo, With Mr. Moore, : 
— but because the Bengal Government the question is not, ‘* are the claims j 
he most dishonestly encourage the party just?’ but, if they are admitted, “‘ wHo he 
nn with whom they were made not to are to pay them?” The monstrous dis- 
fulfil their engagements ; and while they honesty of making this a standard of . 
al- professed to guarantee the House by its right and wrong must be apparent to oa 
at- protection, not only withdrew that pro- all: and if once admitted, would jus- j 
ras tection, but encourage those indebted tify the ee of every debt, 
se to the Firm, not to pay their debts; however lawfully contracted. But Mr. 
ap- aiding and abetting, in short, acts of the Moore is as wrong in point of fact as gh 
ist. grossest swindling. he is in point of morals. [It is not true, ; 
be (t) The ignorance betrayed by this that the entire payment of all the claims 
em remark is worth notice. ‘The unfortu- of Messrs. Palmer and Co. would affect “it 
‘ms nate Members of the ruined House have the dividend in the slightest degree. 4) 
rise neither seats, nor even friends, in Par- ‘Thanks to the wisdom of Parliament, 
and liament, as it would seem: their bank- that dividend has been rendered quite 
vas ruptcy makes them too poor to buy the independent of all such events: and 
um one, and their honesty may operate to — hence the indifference of [ndia Proprie- 
ned prevent them obtaining the other, by _ tors to the interests of the country trom i 
ell- any means but such as are not the most whence they draw the wealth that pays M 
and successful. We hope the day will come, their dividends. If these were bat suf- 
ent however, when some of the few honest _ fered to rise and fall, as all other mer- 
sa men in Parliament will bring their in- cantile dividends do, according to the 
t to juries before that assembly, and demand right or wrong management of their 
de- that the public voice shall be pro- affairs, we should see Indian subjects 
nounced on such flagrant and disgraceful more closely attended to and better un~ a 
on: oppressions as they exhibit. derstood. But, even were it true, that 
1 to (uw) Here, then, is a frank avowalof the dividends would suffer by paymewt j 





if they were not, the Company would 
be the sufferers. They would find gen- 
tlemen like Messrs. Palmer and Co. 
constantly coming down with long 
faces to the Board of Control. ‘* We 
are ruined,” they would be saying, 
“by these contracts; (s) we under- 
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he fully approved the letter of the Di- 
rectors of the 2ith of May 1621. The 
three other letters were not of great 
importance ; but he trusted the Court 
would approve that; and they might 
approve it without casting the smallest 
censure upon Lord Hastings. 
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* that this Court do now adjourn, sine 
die.” (x) 

Strong opposition to this motion, 
with loud cries of ‘* Question” and ‘‘ dd- 
journ,” in the midst of which several 
Proprietors rose, but did not obtain a 
hearing. 

The Rev. Mr. Simpkin begged to say 
that he had moved a regular amend- 
ment upon the motion to adjourn.— 
( Order, order.) 

The Cnainman.—There is a slight 
want of formality in the motion of the 
Rev. Proprietor, An amendment may 
be moved upon every other description 
of motion ; but the forms of the Court 
do not admit of moving an amend- 
ment upon the motion to adjourn. 
For myself, inconvenient as the pro- 
traction of this debate must necessarily 
be to the Directors of the Company, 
as well as to the hon. Proprietors, who 
have abundance of other matters of 
importance to attend to, still I think I 
shall best consult the will of the 
Court, as far as I can at present col- 
lect it, by offering no objection to the 
proposition for adjournment. 1 am 
perfectly sensible that this is going on 
to a very inconvenient and unprece- 
dented length ; and, in effect, in some 
degree affecting the case of the noble 
Lord, the Marquis of Hastings him- 
self—to whom it certainly will afford 
no gratification to hear that it became 
a question of five days’ debate, whe- 
ther a particular vote concerning him 
should, or should not, be carried. I 

would put it to the friends of the noble 
Marquis, how far this delay can serve 
his cause ; but to the adjournment, if 
it be pressed, I shall offer no opposi- 
tion. 

Mr. Samuet Dixon.—l agree en- 
tirely with the hon. Chairman, that 
this debate bas already occupied too 
great a length of time; and certainly 
it would be desirable, on all accounts, 
that we should bring it, as soon as pos- 
sible, to a conclusion. But, if Gentle- 
men oppose the adjournment, and call 
for the question, and that should be the 





of a just debt, what honest man would, 
on that account alone, object to its 
payment ? 

(v) Such a proposition was ill befitting 
a reverend mover, who must have for- 
gotten the commandment, ‘* Do unto 
others,” &c.; and ‘“‘ Render unto Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s.”’—This is 
certainly not a very amiable trait ina 
messenger of peace and justice, which 
this reverend emissary might otherwise 
be presumed to have been, 
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opinion of the majority, those who call 
for the question must be bound to hear 
patiently all that may farther have to 
be stated upon it. Now, are Gentle- 
men prepared, at this hour, to take 
the chance of being able to perform 
that duty ? 

The CuairMan.—It has been moved 
and seconded, that this Court do now 
adjourn; it is for the Court to decide 
if it will adjourn, and to what day.— 
( Cries of No adjournment, and Question.) 

The CuaAiRMAN.—In that case, if the 
Court at large is not disposed to ad- 
journ, I have nothing else to do than 
to say we must diyide. Those Gentle- 
men present who are not Proprietors 
will have the goodness to withdraw. 

Mr.D.Kinnainp.—Mr.Chairman, on 
the question of our adjournment, I beg 
leaye to trouble the Court with a single 
word. As the individual who brought 
the subject forward which we are dis- 
cussing, and whose conduct may in 
some sort be held responsible for its 
result, 1 am of course extremely anxi- 
ous to omit no precaution which may 
tend to its success. It will be remem- 
bered by yourself, Sir, as well as by 
many Gentlemen near me, that, in the 
original address which I had the ho- 
nour to make to the Court, I prefaced 
my motion with but few observations. 
I took that course with a view to the 
opportunity, which 1 looked for, of 
explaining myself fully in my reply ; 
and, if the proposal of adjournment is 
opposed, the time for my entering into 
that explanation is now arrived. Now, 
Sir, although there can be no hour of 
the day or night, at which I should not 
be ready, and am not ready, to enter 
at full length into the merits of this 
question, yet I must own it does not 
seem to me that the present moment 
would be quite the most convenient 
for my doing so. That which I have 
to submit to the Court will necessaril 
occupy a considerable time. I shall 
be sorry to intrude upon your atten- 
tion so long; but I have aduty to per- 
form which will not admit of being 
neglected. Now, under such circum- 
stances, I do confess that I should feel 
more confidence, in commencing this 
task at a future day, than if I have to 
go through it before an audience al- 
ready jaded with along and arduous 
debate. Under these circumstances, 
Sir, I shall support the motion for ad- 
journing. 

Mr. WEEDING.— Mr. Chairman, con- 
sidering the great length of time which 
this debate has already occupied, I do 
certainly feel myself bound to oppose 
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any farther adjournment. It would be 
a great tax upon the time of Gentle- 
men who have been here so many 
days, to call upon them, unless in case 
of absolute necessity, to come down 
again to-morrow or on Thursday. The 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. D. Kinnaird) 
says that he is ready at any time to 
enter into the question ; and my wish 
is, that he should do so now; if he will 


‘speak, he shall find me a patient and 


attentive hearer. 

Mr. D. Kinnainp.—My object is 
only, if I could, to address the Court 
when not already fatigued with a length 
of discussion. 

Mr. Weepinc.—Why, Mr. Chair- 
man, that object will not be forwarded 
at all by our adjourning. How does 
the hon.Gentleman know tliat, on the 
next day, he will get an earlier oppor- 
tunity of reply than he has at present. 
He cannot secure beginning early, if 
we do adjourn. Twenty persons may 
come down and speak before him; he 
will have no claim to precedence. My 
wish is that we esl os on. 

The CuainMan.—In that case, the 
Court will have to divide. All Gentle- 
men who are not Proprietors must 
withdraw. 

Mr. FresHFi£LD.—Sir, I, personally, 
do not rise to oppose the motion for ad- 
journment; and I think that there is 
not so much difference of opinion that 
we need go to a division. 

The Cuainman.—If the motion for 
adjournment is contested, I have no 
duty to perform but to divide the 
Court upon it; at the same time, if 


any arrangement can be come to with- 
out that necessity, I shall be very 
happy. For myself, I have no power 
to act; but if I might be permitted to 
express an opinion, I do certainly 
think, considering the long debate we 
have had to-day already, that the case 
of the noble Lord would be most 
fairly settled if we have an adjourn- 
ment. 

After a short conversation among 
some of the Proprietors, the motion 
for adjournment was then agreed to. 

The CHairmMan.—It will be neces- 
sary to fix the day to which the ad- 
journment is to take place. The Di- 
rectors, aud myself, upon that point, 
are entirely at the command of the 
Proprietors. We shall be here to-mor- 
row, and ready to go on, if it be de- 
sired ; but the effect of going on to- 
morrow would be to stop other regular 
business, and would probably put a 
vast number of persons to inconveni- 
ence. Thursday, as it seems to me, 
would be, if it can be agreed upon, the 
more convenient day. 

Thursday was accordingly agreed 
upon. 

A PrRopriftor suggested that, in 
order to ensure getting through on 
that day, the Court should meet at 11 
o’clock instead of 12. 

The CuHairnMAN said, that such an 
alteration, he feared, would lead to 
mistakes, as notice could hardly be 
given to all the Proprietors. The regu- 
lar hour would be best. 

The Court then adjourned to Thurs- 
day, the 3d of March. 
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On Thursday, March 3d, the Court 
met pursuant to adjournment. 

The Cuairman took his seat at 12 
o’clock, and, as on former days, the 
motion and amendment were by his 
direction read by the Clerk. 

Mr. Dixon.—It is not my intention 
to occupy the attention of the Court 
long. I have already delivered my 
sentiments on this question; but I 
hope I may be allowed to express my 
earnest wish—would that 1 could say 
hope !—that the present discussion 
may not be carried further on either 
side without some communication tak- 
ing place between the mover of the 
original motion and the mover of the 
amendment, because I am strongly 
impressed with a conviction, that if 


the question be decided in either way, 
a considerable degree of uneasiness 
will be excited. (a2) If some middle 
course could be taken, by which the 
Court could avoid. being called upon 
to express an opinion with regard to 
either of the propositions before it, it 
would be highly satisfactory: for, let 
its decision be either one way or the 
other, it could not fail, at no great dis- 
tance of time, to be productive of much 
evil to the Company. We ought cau- 


(a) Is this a reason for not continuing 
a debate? In all cases where two par- 
ties are contending for what each deems 
a right, *‘ a considerable degree of un- 
easiness” must be the result to the 
defeated party. 
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tiously to avoid giving the Legislature 
any ground for animadverting upon 
our acts. There are many persons who 
would be highly gratified in having an 
opportunity to overhaul the conduct of 
the East India Company in the House 
of Commons. (4) (Hear, and Order.) 

A Proprietor.—The hon, Member 
has already spoken on the question, 
and I conceive that he is out of order 
in submitting any proposition to the 
Court now, 

Mr. Dixon.—l did not move any 
thing. I merely hinted at what I 
know to be the wish of many Proprie- 
tors. (Hear, hear.) 

General THorNntTon.—I rise to second 
the motion. (Cries of Order.) I mean 
to second the recommendation of the 
hon. Member. (Order.) 

The CuarrmMan.—I must appeal to 
the Court, and be allowed to express a 
hope that regularity will be observed. 
I heg leave to remind the Court of 
what passed on Tuesday, and the 
strong desire which was then expressed 
that the debate should close on that 
day; but if these desultory conversa- 
tions be persisted in, and allowed to 
take up the time of the Court, I am 
sure the debate will never be conclud- 
ed. 


if any Gentleman wishes to speak 
to the motion, I hope he will begin. 
Now that [am on my legs, I beg leave 
to repeat what I stated on a former 
day,—that the interests of the Com- 
pany were materially affected by the 


continuance of this debate. Not only 
is the ordinary business of the Com- 
pany interrupted, but that which is 
most important, viz. the Tea Sales, 
which take place in this room. The 
dealers have this morning expressed 
their anxious desire to me, through 
their Chairman, that they may not 
again be turved out of this room, They 
have been here this morning, and are 
now obliged to go into another room, 
which is not large enough for their 
accommodation. (c) They have ex- 





(4) No doubt :—and when the time 
arrives for such animadversions, there 
will be no want of subject matter on 
which to exercise it, whatever pains Mr. 
Dixon may take to avert the threatening 
evil. 

(c) This is as illustrative an example 
as could well be given of the hon. Chair- 
man’s class of intellect. What! a dis- 
cussion on the important question, whe~- 
ther a country has been well or ill- 
governed—a pe on the ruin of an 
establishment in which millions were 
vested by their own servants, many of 
whom, besides the principals, will be 
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pressed a wish that if the debate be 
coutinued, it should be adjourned for 
a week or ten days. Really, Gentle- 
men, these proceedings will affect our 
dividend. (d) (Hear.) I suggest that the 
debate shall finish to-day. L will wil- 
lingly sit here till midnight, if it be 
necessary ; but 1 will not, so far as lies 
in my power, admit of any adjourn- 
ment. 

Sir Harrorp Jones.—I am aware 
how unwilling the Court must be to 
listen to any speaker after the long 
discussion which has already taken 
place on this subject; and I assure 
you that nothing but the great import- 
ance of the question would have pre- 
vailed upon me to present myself 
to your notice: and I likewise assure 
you, that I will endeavour to com- 
press what I have to say into as few 
words as possible. No man in this 
Court entertains a higher opinion 
of the Marquis of Hastings’s honour, 
integrity, and ability, than myself ; 
and I wish I could bring my mind to 
the conclusion that, with respect to 
the transactions immediately under 
our consideration, his Lordship has 
acted with his usual political wisdom. 
It appears very necessary to me, in 
order to come to a just opinion, both 
with respect to the motion and amend- 
ment now before the Court, that we 
should never lose sight of what the 
Nizam really is. I have heard the 
Nizam called an independent Prince : 
if he be so, it is not by the grace of 
God, but by the permission of the 
East India Company. It is also neces- 
sary that we should consider, with the 
same case, the political relations in 
which he stands towards us, and we 
towards him. Our political relation 
towards him, is the relation of tute- 
lage rather than that of alliance ; and 
this being the case, 1 think that his 





ruined in its fall—a discussion on such 
questions as these to take’ precedence, 
and interfere with the accommodation 
of the buyers and sellers of tea? Mon- 
strous presumption! No, no,—let the 
tea-dealers buy their lots in comfort, 
and let the Governor-General of India, 
and all the service be set aside to make 
room for these lordly grocers. 

(d) ‘This is not even true in point of 
fact; for no rise in the prices of tea in- 
creases, any more than a diminution de- 
creases, the rate of the dividend—this 
being fixed and unfluctuating. It would 
be well if it were otherwise. But sup- 
posing even that it would, is that a rea- 
son why justice should not be done to 
those who seek it? 
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interest must, on all occasions, be ours, 
and that his embarrassments we must, 
more or less, ever partake of. I will 
not make any allusion to the loan 
made to the Nizam by Messrs. Palmer 
and Co., further than to say, that it is 
prima fucie evidence that bis Govern- 
ment was in an embarrassed state. If 
this position be correet, as well as that 
which I before advanced, that we were 
affected by the embarrassments of the 
Nizam,—I say, then, that it was the 
duty of our Indian Government to take 
care that he was not further embar- 
rassed by so disastrous a loan, The 
public transactions of the period 
proved that our Treasury was in a 
tlourishing state. With these means, 
and with the powers which the Act of 
Parliament gave to the Governor- 
General to assist our ally, why, I ask, 
was he permitted to borrow money on 
such ruinous terms ? (e) I told you, Sir, 
that 1 would compress what I had to 
say into a small compass. I do not 
know, if I talk till midnight, that I 
could say any thing more to the pur- 
pose, and therefore I shall conclude by 
stating, that, with the view I take of 
the question, | shall give my vote for 
the amendment. ( Hear.) 

Sir ALEXANDER JOHNSTONE.—The 
character of the noble Lord to whom 
the present question relates, the high 
and the responsible situation he held 
in India, and the nature of the Papers 
which have been laid before us, are 
circumstances which render the pre- 
sent a question of considerable import- 
ance. It is of importance to the effi- 
cient administration of your affairs in 
India, that a Governor-General, who 
has repeatedly received the thanks of 
his country, should feel confident that 
whatever difference of opinion may 
have occurred between him and his 
Council in India, his character for 
integrity, at least, will be protected in 
this country. It is of equal importance 





(e) It is extremely easy to compress a 
great deal into a short space, when a 
speaker is prepared to beg the whole 
question in dispute. ‘To assume that 
the loan was a ruinous one, or that the 
transactions of Messrs. Palmer and Co. 
increased the embarrassments of the 
Nizam, is to assume what the opposite 
party deny. The terms of the loan were 
not merely moderate, but even dow for 
Hyderabad ; and the Nizam had his em- 
barrassments lessened instead of in- 
creased by the aid in question. Sir Har- 
ford Jones has not ventured to give even 
one solitary reason for assuming the 
contrary, 
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to the commercial interests of India, 
and through them to the commercial 
and manufacturing interests of Great 
Britain, that a Governor-General, who 
has boldly protected a great commer- 
cial house established under the sanc- 
tion of Government in the very centre 
of India, for the express purpose of 
promoting the liberal views of a com - 
mercial treaty, the general interests of 
trade, and the introduction of British 
manufactures amongst the natives of 
the country, should feel confident 
whatever difference of opinion may 
exist as to the policy of the measure, 
that his motives, at least, will be pro- 
tected from secret and unfounded 
calumnies in this country. It is for 
these reasons that, although I have 
not had the honour of attending this 
Court on any former occasion, | have 
felt it my duty to attend it on the 
present; and—after having read-every 
Paper which has been printed, and 
listened to every argument that has 
been urged on the occasion—to submit 
to you shortly the grounds upon which 
I feel myself bound, by every principle 
of justice and honour, to support the 
motion which has been brought for- 
ward by the hon. Proprietor, (Mr. Kin- 
naird.) (Hear, hear.) 

The arguments which have been 
urged by the hon. Director within the 
bar, (Mr. Pattison,) by the hon. Pro- 
prietor on my right, (Mr. R. Jackson,) 
and by the hon. Member for Medhurst, 
(Mr. J. Smith,) are, in my opinion, 
conclusive against the adoption of the 
amendment ; on that point, therefore, 
it is unnecessary for me to trouble the 
Court. The only question at present 
is, do the Hyderabad Papers contain 
any fact, with respect to the Marquis 
of Hastings’s conduct in the Hyderabad 
transactions, which authorizes us to 
alter the high opinion which we have 
hitherto expressed, of the honour and 
integrity of the Marquis of Hastings. 
( Hear.) 

In order to form a fair and impartial 
judgment from these Papers, of the 
whole conduct of the Marquis of Hast- 
ings in the Hyderabad transactions, it 
is necessary to consider them,—lst, 
With reference to the political objects 
which he had in view; 2dly, With re- 
ference to the line of conduct which he 
observed in collecting the information 
upon which he acted; and 3dly, With 
reference to that line of conduct which 
he observed in selecting the means by 
which his measures were to be carried 
into effect. 

With respect to the first point, it is 
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established by the Hyderabad Papers, 
that the political objects which Lord 
Hastings had in view in the Hydera- 
bad transactions, were to enable, by 
means of a loan, the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment to render efficient, as allies to 
the British arms, a considerable body 
of his troops, which, for want of regu- 
lar pay, were in a state of mutiny and 
insubordination ; and also to enable, 
by means of a loan, the Nizam's Mini- 
ster, a friend to the British Govern- 
ment, to introduce such a reform into 
his country, as would increase its 
prosperity and make it a permanently 
useful ally to the British interest in 
India. That these were wise and 
great political objects is proved by the 
report made at the time to Lord 
Hastings, by the then political Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad, a gentleman who 
had been appointed to the situation, 
not by Lord Hastings, but by his 
predecessor, Lord Minto,—a gentle- 
man who had been for twenty years 
intimately acquainted with the affairs 
of Hyderabad ; who had been for 
fifteen out of those twenty years actu- 
ally political Resident of that Court; 
whose talents and local information 
Were universally acknowledged in 
India; and whose talents and local 
information must be acknowledged 
in this country, by every person who 
heard the able, manly, and luminous 
speech which he made in this Court 
some days ago. (Hear, hear.) 

With respect to the second point, in 
collecting the necessary information 
to act, it was Lord Hastings’s duty, as 
a statesman and as a faithful servant 
of the East India Company, to consult 
the Advocate-General of Bengal, as to 
the legality, and the political Resident 
of Hyderabad, as to the policy, of the 
measures which he was about to adopt ; 
and after causing the measures to be 
finally discussed in Council, to carry 
into effect such of them as had been 
determined upon, either by the whole 
Council or by the majority of the 
Council; the opinion of each Member 
of Council being faithfully recorded 
at the time, for the information of 
the Court of Directors. It is esta- 
blished by the liyderabad Papers, that 
Lord Hastings did, in as far as relates 
to the legality of these measures, act 
in strict conformity with the advice of 
the Advocate-General of Bengal; that 
in as far as relates to the policy of the 
measures, Lord Hastings did act, in 
strict conformity with the advice of the 
political Resident of Hyderabad; and 
that Lord Hastings, after having caused 
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the measures to be fully discussed in 
Council, carried into effect the principal 
one of them —the license to the House 
of Palmer and Co., with the unanimous 
concurrence of every Member of this 
Council, and the others with the con- 
currence of the majority of the Coun- 
cil, the opinions of each Member of 
Council, both for and against the lat- 
ter measures, being faithfully recorded, 
fer the information of the Court of 
Directors. (Hear, hear.) And it is 
therefore established by these Papers, 
that the line of conduct which Lord 
Hastings observed in collecting the 
information upon which he acted, was 
precisely that which it was his duty to 
observe, as a statesman and as a faith- 
ful servant of the East India Company. 
3dly. With respect to that line of 
conduct which Lord Hastings observed 
in selecting the means by which his 
measures were to be carried into effect, 
it was, again, Lord Hastings’s duty, as 
a statesman and as a faithful servant 
of the East India Company, to take 
care that the means which he selected 
were such as were the most palatable 
to the Nizam’s Government, through 
whose agency the measures were 
to be carried into effeet; that they 
were such as had been advised by 
the political Resident at Hyderabad, 
upon whose eo-operation the success 
of the measures depended ; that they 
were such as were in strict conformity 
with the spirit and objects of the ex- 
isting treaty of commerce between the 
Nizam's Government and the British 
Government ; and, finally, that they 
were such as were, considering all the 
circumstances of the case, the most 
economical! that could be adopted. It 
is established by the Hyderabad Papers, 
that the Nizam, partly from the ser- 
vices which he had received from Mr. 
Palmer himself before he was a Mem- 
ber of the House of Palmer and Co., 
and partly from the benefits he had 
derived from the House, reposed great 
confidence in the House; and himself 
proposed that the loan should be ne- 
gotiated for him through the House. 
It is also established by the Hydera- 
bad Papers, that the political Resident 
at Hyderabad had officially pointed out 
to Lord Hastings the House of Palmer 
and Co., as the only House which, 
from the confidence it had obtained 
amongst the Schroffs, and other Na- 
tive monied men of the country, 
could raise the loan for the Nizam’s 
Government. It is further proved by 
the Papers, that the House of Palmer 
and Co, had been established at Hy- 
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derabad under the sanction of the Bri- 
tish Government, for the express and 
avowed purpose of carrying into effect 
the views of the treaty of commerce 
which had been concluded between 
the Nizam’s Government and the Bri- 
tish Government ; that it had expended 
a considerable capital in opening an 
inland navigation, of nearly 400 miles, 
for the conveyance by water instead of 
by land, of the cotton of Berar, and 
the teak-wood which grows near the 
Godavery ; that it had made an ex- 
pensive establishment near the mouth 
of the Godavery at Coringa; that it 
had actually built at that port a ship 
of the teak-wood, which it had brought 
thither by the inland navigation that 
has been mentioned ; and that it had 
been the means of introducing into the 
Nizam’s country two hundred thousand 
pounds worth of British manufactures, 
the use of which had become so general 
amongst the upper classes of society 
in that country, that the political Resi- 
dent reports his having seen many 
Chiefs, at the Court of the Nizam, 
dressed in English shawls, muslins, 
and other deseriptions of English ma- 
nufacture. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

It further appears, from the report 
of the political Resident made at the 
time to Lord Hastings, and contirmed 
by what he stated to you in this Court 
a few days ago, that the terms upon 
which the loans to the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment were negotiated by Palmer and 
Co. were fair and moderate, which is 
corroborated by the statement also 
made the other day in this Court by 
Sir Charles Forbes, one of the most 
distinguished and best-informed mer- 
ehants who ever was in India, and 
who has proved to you, by the most 
unanswerable evidence, that those 
terms were not only moderate, but 
were such as a cautious House would 
have been unwilling to take ; in sup- 
port of which he has proved to you, 
that his own House at Bombay, under 
very similar circumstances, received 
from the Bombay Government ten or 
twelve per cent. more interest than 
Palmer and Co. had received from the 
Nizam, for money which they (the 
‘House of Forbes and Cv.) had lent the 
Bombay Government,—not tipon the 
precarious security upon which Palmer 
and Co. had lent their money to the 
Nizam’s Government, but upon the 
direct and avowed security of the Bom- 
bay Government itself; and that even 
this loan had been reckoned so little 
desirable by the House of Forbes and 
Co., thaty although it had the option 
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of lending the Bombay Government 
100,000 rupees upon those terms, it 
only lent it 14,000. It is, therefore, 
established by these Papers, that Lord 
Hastings, in selecting the House of 
Palmer and Co. as the means by which 
his measures were to be carried into 
effect at Hyderabad, was justified by 
every principle of policy and duty 
which he was bound to observe as a 
statesman, and as a faithful servant of 
the East India Company. ( Hear.) 

The principal objection that has 
been urged, in the course of this de- 
bate, against Lord Hastings’s conduct 
in the Hyderabad transactions, arises 
out of the construction which has been 
given to a private letter which was 
written by Lord Hastings to Sir Wm. 
Rumbold, io January 1815; from 
which it has been inferred that Lord 
Hastings was biassed, throughout the 
Hyderabad transactions, by a desire to 
serve Sir Wm. Rumbold. In the con- 
struction of this letter, we should con- 
sider the persons by whom, and to 
whom, it was written, and the time at 
which, and the object for which, it was 
written. ( Hear.) 

The person by whom it was written, 
was the trustee of Lady Rumbold’s 
fortune; the person to whom it was 
written, was Lady Rumbold’s hus- 
band ; the time at which it was writ- 
ten, was when Lord Hastings was in 
camp, in the hurry of a campaign ; 
the object for which it was written, 
was to explain to Sir Wm. Rumbold, 
in answer to a letter Sir Wm. Rumbold 
wrote Lord Hastings, asking his opi- 
nion upon the subject, the probable 
advantages which he (Sir Wm.) might 
fairly calculate upon in becoming a 
partner in the House of Palmer and 
Co. Lord Hastings, in his reply, in 
substance tells Sir Wm. Rumbold, that 
the countenance of the British Govern- 
ment had been given to Palmer and 
Co., at the request of the political Re- 
sident at Hyderabad, in consequence of 
the services which they had performed 
for the Nizam’s Government; that the 
same countenance is uot likely to be 
given to any other House—no other 
House having the same claim for ob- 
taining it; that he (Sir William) may, 
therefore, in going into Paimer and 
Co.’s House, fairly calculate upon two 
advantages: the one, that the counte- 
nance given hy tke British Govern- 
ment to that House, will obtain for it 
the confidence of the people of the 
Nizam’s country; andthe other, that 
it is very improbable, for the reason 
above stated, the House of Palmer ant 
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Co. will have any competitor at Hy- 
derabad. 

The above, I think, is the fair and 
gentlemanlike construction which a 
private letter, written under such cir- 
cumstances by aman of Lord Hastings’s 
high and gentlemanlike feelings, is 
entitled to receive. (Hear.) If, how~ 
ever, any doubt should occur from 
this letter, as to the conduct which 
Lord Hastings would adopt in any 
case in which Sir Wm. Rumbold’s in- 
terest might be concerned, that doubt 
must be removed by a reference to the 
proceedings in Council of the 17th 
June 1820, by which it appears that 
Lord Hastings, although strongly im- 
pressed with the policy of the measures 
which he proposed, offered to retire 
from Council, and waive his right of 
voting upon the subject, least he might 
be supposed to be influenced in his 
opinion by the regard which he enter- 
tained for Sir Wm. Rumbold; and that 
the Members of Council who differed 
from him as to the policy of the mea- 
sure under discussion, and who, from 
their situation as Members of Council, 
were the best possible judges of his 
conduct, recorded in the minutes of 
Council the high sense they enter- 
tained of his character, and the impos- 
sibility of their believing that his opi- 
nion could be biassed on the occasion, 
by the regard which he entertained for 
Sir Wm. Rumbold. 

Having now fully discussed the Hy- 
derabad Papers, both as they refer to 
the political measures which Lord Hast- 
tings adopted in the Nizam’s country, 
and as to the means by which he car- 
ried those measures into effect,—I feel 
myself bound to conclude that those 
Papers do not contain any fact which 
authorizes us to alter the high opinion 
which we have hitherto expressed, of 
the honour and integrity of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings ; and I, therefore, feel 
myself bound, upon every principle of 
justice and honour, to give my vote in 
favour of the resolution which has 
been brought forward by the hon. Pro- 
prietor (Mr. Kinnaird). (Hear, hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. CaRRUTHERS.—I understood the 
hon. Gentleman, when he spoke of an 
unfair and ungentlemanlike construc- 
tion having been put on the Marquis of 
Hastings’s letter, to look to this part of 
the Court. I do not know whether he 
intended to allude to me. 

Sir ALEX. Jonnstone.—I did not 
intend to allude to the hon. Proprietor 
in particular. 

Mr, Darby.—I never, in the course 


of my experience, heard a debate that 
reflected so little credit on the Proprie- 
tors, or the East India Company. (Hear, 
hear.) If you will let me be heard, I 
will thank you; but to cry ‘‘ hear,” is 
the very way tomake me not be heard. 
The debate commenced by an attack 
on the Chairman, whom, I think, we 
are all bound to support. (Vo, no.) I 
must be allowed to go on. I say, the 
attack on the Chairman was most in- 
decent. There is no person amongst 
those who pretend to have respect for 
his Lordship, that has a greater regard 
for him than myself ; and, probably, I 
have had the honour to know him as 
long as any one. 1| have often heard 
that indiscreet friends are worse than 
open enemies; and I ask the Court 
whether the truth of this observation 
has not been established by the conduct 
of some of those Gentlemen who have 
undertaken his defence? (Hear.) But 
his Lordship needed no defence—he 
was charged with nothing—he was not 
criminated in any degree ; for 1 declare 
most solemnly, that if it had been ne- 
cessary to criminate him, such is the 
respect that I bear bis Lordship, that 
I would have left the Court. No such 
object, however, has been contem- 
plated ; and I believe, as much as that 
I am speaking, that the last man in 
this House who would do any injury to 
the Marquis of Hastings, is our worthy 
Chairman, I cannot conceive why this 
debate has been carried on to defend a 
man who is not attacked. Is this the 
way to add to the noble Marquis’s 
character; or does he want such a 
defence? Can it be supposed that 
his Lordship will thank any man for 
attempting to defend him by vilifying 
other people? One Gentleman has 
been charged with offering a factious 
opposition to his Lordship; from the 
odium of that charge, however, he had 
been partly relieved by the candid ad- 
mission of the hon. Proprietor who 
spoke last. Is a man, because he 
differs in opinion with another, to be 
called. a factious opponent? I ask, 
whether it is fair to treat such a man 
as Sir C. Metcalfe in the manner in 
which he has been treated inthe course 
of this debate? I am sure that Gen- 
tlemen who have spoken of him in 
such harsh terms, will be sorry for it 
hereafter. There is another thing . I 
am a very old fellow, and, perhaps, I 
may be allowed to express a hope that 
those who make speeches will not 
make them so long. When one con-~ 
siders, that though this debate has 
continued for many days, and very few 
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Members have spoken, and that most 
of the speeches have been made to de- 
fend a man who is not charged with 
any thing, it is really a shocking 
waste oftime. The Chairman, it should 
be remembered, has something else to 
do besides sitting here and hearing us 
talk. With many speakers the object 
seemed to be, not so much the excel- 
lence as the length of their harangues 
—non quam bene sed quam'diu. If the 
amendment went to accuse the Marquis 
of Hastings, I would have voted against 
it; but believing, most firmly, that it 
does no such thing, I will give my vote 
for it. Noman in this room respects 
the Marquis of Hastings more than I 
do. If his Lordship were here—if I 
have any knowledge of his character, 
I am sure no man would hold the ori- 
ginal motion in greater disrespect than 
himself. He would not thank his own 
zealous and prejudiced friends for what 
they have done. His Lordship himself 
would be the first to reprove those 
persons who wished to make him out 
a person that never committed even 
the most trifling error. His Lordship 
would say : “T never did apy thing 
wrong intentionally ; and if I had had 
more time to consider, I might have 
done this and that.”” But this would 
not satisfy his indiscreet friends. I 
remember one of my copies, when a 
child, was this : 


* Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er 
shall be.’ 


On my honour I believe that, if his 
Lordship had it in his power, he would 
put an extinguisher on his would-be 
friends’ proceedings—he would with- 
draw the motion; the amendment 
wouldthen go to the wall, and we should 
all meet in good humour again. ( Hear.) 

Mr. Impey.—If it were possible that 
both the amendment and the original 
question could be withdrawn, and the 
Court adjourn sine die, I think it would 
be the best thing that could happen. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) 1f [had any hopes 
of prevailing with those who have sub- 
mitted the propositions to the Court, 
to withdraw them, I would not spare 
my exertions to bring about that re- 
sult. (Cries of No.) If 1 could see 
any inclination on the opposite side of 
the Court to withdraw the motion, I 
would sit down. [The hon. Gentleman 
paused for a moment, but no disposi- 
tion was evinced to adopt his sugges- 
tion.] 1 agree with the last speaker, 
that it is a great evil when speeches 
are lengthened beyond what the ne- 
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cessity of the case requires, on this or 
any other subject; but I am much 
afraid that, on the present occasion, I 
cannot comply with the wishes of the 
hon. Proprietor, in putting what I have 
to say into a nutshell. When I look 
at this great book, which I have read 
through, and consider how many per- 
sons have addressed the Court, and at 
what length they have done so, I feel 
it impossible to be very short myself. 
I think I am entitled to the same in- 
dulgence as they have received, In 
rising to speak on this important ques- 
tion—not less important to the Marquis 
of Hastings than to the East India 
Company and the good government of 
India—that I may not be misunder- 
stood in any thing which I shall say, I 
beg leave, most distinctly, to declare, 
that I concur fully in what seems to be 
the universal opinion, that there is 
nothing in these Papers which can 
attach corrupt motives to the Marquis of 
Hastings. (Hear, hear.) I go further—I 
really,and in my conscience believe,that 
in the whole course of the Hyderabad 
transactions, the idea of private ad- 
vantage never entered his Lordship’s 
mind ; and I hope it will afford con- 
solation to his Lordship, amidst the 
great trouble and vexation which he 
has been subjected to in this business, 
to know, that not only his personal 
friends, but those who had no know- 
ledge of him except as a public man, 
concur in that opinion. All are agreed 
upon this point, that whatever blame 
has been, or may be, attached to his 
Lordship’s conduct with respect to 
these transactions, he must beacquitted 
of any mean or base motives. (//ear.) 
Having gone so far, | am sorry that I 
cannot go any further, 

The question originally submitted 
to the Court has been, by the two or 
three last speakers on the other side of 
the Court, quite misrepresented. It 
has been said, that it is merely a ques- 
tion regarding the personal honour and 
integrity of the Marquis of Hastings. 
If that had been the whole of the ques- 
tion, I would have voted for it. But 
the question I conceive to be this: ** Is 
there any thing in these Papers that in 
the slightest degree affects the personal 
character of the Marquis of Hastings ?” 
** Personal character” is an extensive 
phrase. Personal character is the part 
which a man plays in life—it compre- 
hends all his acts, public and private. 
If it be meant, that the share which 
the Marquis of Hastings has taken in 
these transactions, is not blameable ; 
or, if it he meant to say, thatit has not 
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deserved the censures which have been 
unanimously passed upon it by two 
Courts of Directors and two Boards of 
Control, and avery large majority of 
a third Court of Directors, with the 
unanimous assent of a third Board of 
Control,—then I cannot assent to that 
proposition. I will not vote for the 
original motion, and must vote for the 
amendment, which, however, be it 
recoll&cted, declares that no corrupt 
motives can be attributed to the noble 
Lord. ( Hear.) 

I wish, on the first day of this de- 
bate, I had possessed influence enough 
with the Court to have encouraged me 
in persisting more pertinaciously in 
attempting to stop this discussion, by 
inducing the Court to come to a vote, 
acquitting his Lordship of corrupt mo- 
tives, and, at the same time, approving 
of the despatches of the Court of Direc- 
tors. I lament this discussion. I] think 
that the Marquis of Hastings has been 
placed in the most cruel situation that 
any great man was ever placed in. Is 
it his enemies that have done this? 
Where are his enemies? That the 
Court of Directors never could have 
wished that the subject should be 
brought forward is most clear, because, 
with a full knowledge of all these trans- 
actions before them, when they heard 
that the Marquis of Hastings was about 
to resign the Indian Government, they 
eee a resolution, eulogizing him 

ighly, and expressing their regret that 
he intended to quit the service. (/7ear.) 
What does this prove? Why, that the 
Court of Directors felt that his Lord- 
ship had performed great services to 
his country, and, on that account, 
though they were fully acquainted with 
these transactions, they thought that 
they were bound to forget them. ( Hear.) 
What the noble Marquis has to com- 

lain of is, that his friends, with a full 
newbies of this blot, and well aware 
of the opposition which a proposition for 
further remuneration would experience, 
did, nevertheless, bring such a proposi- 
tion forward. It was rejected ; and, no 
doubt, his Lordship’s friends felt con- 
siderably annoyed at that. What hap- 

ened next ? His Lordship was falsely 
[ibelled in the public papers. The 
newspapers are in the habit of libelling 
men of ali descriptions every day. (f) 





(4) That the Impeys should be hos- 
tile to newspapers and public animad- 
versions on public conduct, whether in 
this hemisphere or another, can excite 
little wonder in those, who remember 
with what events that name is asso- 
ciated. 
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The friends of his Lordship, however, 
imprudently enough, call upon the 
Court of Directors to come forward, 
and contradict the anonymous libel. 
They refuse to do so. They come toa 
resolution, that it is not fit to interfere 
in the subject. The friends of the 
noble Marquis then come into this 
Court, and put a question to the Chair- 
man. How could he, sitting here as 
Chairman, With propriety, give any in- 
formation as to what the Court of Di- 
rectors had done? Many Gentlemen 
will remember the scene which ensued 
upon that occasion. Such a scene of 
violence—I had almost said of ont- 
rage—I never before witnessed in this 
Court. What was the consequence ? 
These Papers now before us were called 
for, which otherwise would never have 
seen the light. I say, therefore, that 
it is to his friends that his Lordship is 
indebted for this cruel debate. At this 
moment, his friends on the other side 
of the Court are nut content with clear- 
ing his character, unless they can 
blacken the characters of his adversa- 
ries. 

I observe that my hon. friend (Mr. 
Pattison) shakes his head. Did not one 
of the first speakers in support of the 
motion tell us that he would impeach 
Mr. Adam? (Heer.) Has not the hon. 
Gent. near me (Mr. Stuart) been char- 
ged with factious opposition? Has 
not Sir C. Metcalfe’s conduct been 
commented on in the severest man- 
ner? I do not mean to say that this has 
been done by the hon. Director whom 
I am happy to be abie to call my friend. 
I did not expect strong language to 
proceed froma him; but it has been done 
by the hon. Gentlemen opposite. Ifa 
man strike a blow at his opponent, 
should he not expect to have it return- 
ed? (g) and if the friends of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings will drag bim into the 
middle of a set of able combatants, 
can they expect that he will go away 
unhurt? There are many Gentlemen in 
this Court who have distinctly avowed 
themselves the friends of the Marquis 
of Hastings—many others have been 
obliged to him in the course of public 
life. It is very natural for them to 
come forward in support of his Lord- 
ship’s character. 1 do not find fault 
with them for doing so. Let them sup- 
port his Lordship’s character with all 
the zeal they can, with this provision 
only, that in doing justice to bins they 





(g) Not if he were the Christian which 
the speaker pretends to be. His creed 
would teach him a very different lessou 
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do no injustice to others. (Hear.) As 
far as regards myself, I have no feeling 
of friendship or hostility towards the 
noble Marquis. I joined in the vote of 
the Court, which bestowed a munifi- 
cent reward on the Marquis of Hastings 
for his public services. If lam com- 
ere to blame him for the share which 
1e has had in the Hyderabad transac- 
tions, I trust that no word will fall 
from me which can be fairly objected 
to by him or by his friends. 

I have read these Hyderabad Papers 
with great pain. [t must be considered 
a stain upon the honour of the British 
name, that a Prince, our ally, a man, 
not only under our protection, but, as 
has been well observed, under our 
tutelage, has been stripped of a perpe- 
tual revenue of 7_lacs of rupees by the 
act—I will not say of his own Minister, 
for Chundoo Loll is not his ewn Mini- 
ster—but ofa man set up to act for him 
by the British Government, and by the 
operations of a British house of com- 
merce.(h) These acts have, in the 
face, if not of the law, at least of the 
policy of the country, been permitted 
and sanctioned by the Governor-Gene- 
ral, and for that conduct he has receiv- 
ed the unanimous censure of the home 
Government. 

I will now endeavour to show how 
this conduct affects, not the honour and 
integrity, but the personal character of 
the noble Marquis. The first question 
which arises is—has or has not the 
Marquis of Hastings been influenced 





(A) Mr. Impey’s_ sensibilities are 
keenly touched by the notion of seven 
lacs being taken froma Native Prince, 
by a@ commercial house, though the 
assumption is not founded in ct: but 
he has no such compunction «c seven 
kingdoms, with all their wealth, both 
now and for ever, being taken from 
Native Princes by the greater Commer- 
cial House in Leadenhall Street, of 
which he is one of the paid servants. 
From whence do the revenues of all 
India come, but from property that 
once belonged to Native Princes? and 
how has it passed out of their possession 
into that of the East India Company, 
but by fraud or force? Verily, this is 
straining at a gnat and swallowing a 
camel. "lhe people of Cuttack, of whom 
Mr. Impey must know something, could 
tell how much was taken from them by 
one of Mr. Impey’s own name; and 
we may, perhaps, ourselves one day lay 
open some of the oppressions and ini- 
quities, which led to the rebellion of 
the people on that account, in that 
cruelly-treated district of our “ mild and 
amiable” Government, 
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to favour the House of Palmerand Co. 
by reason of Sir Wm. Rumbold being 
one of the firm? It is not to be ex- 
pected that many Proprietors have had 
leisure to wade through this immense 
mass of Papers. I think it the duty 
of every man who purposes to address 
the Court to have done so ; but it can- 
not be expected that many Proprietors 
who have different important avoca- 
tions to attend to, should read through 
this large volume. The book contains 
documents referring to various sub- 
jects; but I will endeavour, as far as 
possible, to steer clear of every thing 
which does not bear upon the question 
before us. I will likewise refrain from 
attacking the characters of other men. 
It is necessary to state their acts; and 
if their character may be affected by 
their acts, I cannot help it. I will en- 
deavour to bring before the Court what 
appear to be facts. Before, however, 
I enter on this task, | must say a few 
words with regard to the general policy 
of the British Government in India. It 
is very important that the attention of 
the Court should be directed to this 
point. When this nation had acquired 
considerable territories in India, the 
Legislature passed a wise and virtuous 
Act of Parliament to protect, as far as 
layin its power, the natives of India, 
both princes and subjects, from oppres- 
sion. The kind of oppression which it 
was the object of the Legislature chiefly 
to guard against, was that which re- 
sulted from pecuniary transactions 
with the Nizam.(i) Before the passing 
(i) The wisdom and virtue of Parlia- 
ment is of not much higher a standard 
than that of the India House : otherwise 
they would not have considered it an evil 
to admit of the relationship between 
debtor and creditor. If it be a political 
evil for British subjects to lend money to 
Native Princes at any rate, because of 
the influence they might thus obtain 
over their debtors, it must be a greater 
yolitical evil for the British rulers in 
ndia to do the same thing. Butis this 
prohibited? No! It is one of the 
very accusations against the Marquis of 
Hastings, that he did not lend the mo- 
ney wanted by the Nizam out of the 
Company’s treasury: though this has 
been often the first step by which we 
have inveigled independent Princes into 
our snares, and afterwards made them 
our prey. This is a fair specimen of 
the wisdom and virtue of Parliament, 
and the excellence of the laws which 
they create. In their pretended anxiety 
protect the natives of India from op- 
pression, they should have thought of 
some better security than merely pre- 
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of the Act of Parliament, the profit 
which was expected to be derived from 
pecuniary transactions with the Native 
Princes was one of the great induce- 
ments to persons to enter the Com- 
pany’s service. The Nabub of Arcot’s 
affair was the first circumstance which 
attracted the attention of the chief men 
in this country to the subject, and, from 
consideration of that business, this 
country was made acquainted with the 
nature of those pecuniary transactions. 
It appeared then, that persons who 
were in the habit of lending money to 
Native Princes at an exorbitant—I will 
not say an usurious—interest, soon 
succeeded in obtaining such an influ- 
ence over the Princes, that they re- 
duced them and their dependants to 
the greatest distress and misery. ‘This 
was the case with the Rajah of Tan- 
jore, and the King of Oude. To puta 
stop to such proceedings, the Parlia- 
ment, by a wise enactment, prohibited 
British subjects from having any pecu- 
niary transactions with the Natives of 
India ; reserving to the Court of Di- 
rectors, and the Governor-General, the 
privilege of making special exceptions 
to the provisions of the Act, when they 
should think proper- 

It is evident that oceasions might 
arise, such as the invasion of our terri- 
tories by a hostile force, when it might 
be advisable to resort to a proceeding, 
whichat another time would be highly 
blameable, and therefore it was that 
the Legislature made the exceptions I 
have mentioned. I do not mention 
this for the purpose of making it a 
matter of accusation against the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, that he did not look 
upon these legislative measures in the 
same light in which they are viewed 
hy the authorities at home; but to 
bring to the recollection of the Court, 
that tue general policy of this country 
is to protect the Natives of India from 
oppression, arising out of pecuniary 
transactions with British subjects. (h) 





venting Englishmen from lending their 


money. ‘The hollowness of such a pre- 
tended care of men’s rights, when no- 
thing essential is done to secure them, 
must be perceptible at a glance. 

(k) If British subjects could, by lend- 
ing money to Native Princes, get them 
completely in their power, the same 
loans from the Company’s Government 
vould effect the prostration of all inde- 
pendence in the borrower with much 
more speed and certainty; because, to 
the ordinary influence of a creditor over 
a debtor, would be added the political 
influence of a powerful armed state, 
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The Marquis of Hastings must hav 
known that it was his duty, as Gover 
nor-General of that country, to pursue 
that course of policy; from which, 
however, he unfortunately widely de- 
parted. What has been the conse- 
quence? Precisely the same effects 
which resulted to the Nabob of Arcot, 
from the conduct pursued towards him 
by his creditors, have happened to the 
Nizam and to us. Enormous debts 
have been incurred to the amount of 
more than a crore of rupees. Who 
is to pay this? It must come out of 
the East India Company’s coffers. (0) 


The rate of interest would neither in- 
crease nor diminish this power. 

(4) It never can be too often repeated 
that this is not true. In the first place, 
the Arcot debts were most of them 
purely fictitious, consisting of bonds and 
engagements for large sums to indivi- 
duals, from whom no value had ever been 
received. In the case of the Hyderabad 
debts, the claims are for monies ac- 
tually advanced, for goods actually sup- 
plied, and for interest actually incurred 
at the most moderate rate known in that 
city on sums sodue. When the Com- 
pany took the territories of Arcot into 
their holy keeping, they took on them- 
selves the responsibility of all its debts, 
and it was, therefore, in the ordinary 
course of things, that the creditors 
should apply to them for payment. But 
Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. ask no such 
thing. They regard the Hyderabad State 
as independent, and look only to its 
Sovereign and his Minister for repay- 
ment. The East India Company inter- 
dict this payment under pain of their 
“* severe displeasure,” and boldly tell 
the Nizam and his Minister, that they 
will support them in their fraudulent 
evasion of a just debt. All that Palmer 
and Co. ask is, that the India Company 
should withdraw this interdict, and use 
their influence for the purpose of strict 
justice. If they would do this, the 
House would have nothing further to 
ask of them. If they will ot do this, 
they ought to be made to pay the whole 
amount themselves. If it should, there- 
fore, in the end come out of the Com- 
pany’s coffers as Mr. Impey supposes, it 
will be entirely the fault of the Company 
itself, who might, even now. permit it 
to be paid out of the Nizam’s. But, 
supposing even the reverse, is it any 
auswer to a just claim for any party to 
say, ‘* We canvot admit its justice, be- 
cause if we do, some portion of its pay- 
ment must come out of our own 
pocket.” A more dishonest course 
than this could not be pursued by the 
most fraudulent bankrupt that ever 
existed. Yet this is the course which 
Mr, Impey recommends to the Court to 
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But this is not all. Not only do the 
interests of the East India Company 
suffer, but the Nizam and his suc- 
cessors, if he ever have any, have 
been stripped of an annual revenue 
of 75,0001. (m) 

It is necessary to inquire how these 
unfortunate results have been pro- 
duced. His Lordship was appointed 
Governor-General of India, and _pro- 
ceeded early inthe year 1813 to assume 
the duties of that office. He took out 
with him, as part of his establishment, 
a Gentleman of the name of Rumbold, 
who had married his Lordship’s ward, 
and went to seek his fortune in India. 
I will not now blame the noble Mar- 
quis for carrying out that Gentleman 
with him, he not being a servant of the 
Company and having no fixed situa- 
tion; indeed, it might be said, that he 
was going to pursue fortune wherever 
she might direct her course, I think it 
was an unfortunate event, that his 
Lordship did take this Gentleman out 
with him, and I hope what has passed 
will be a warning to future Governor- 
Generals not to carry out with them 
persons who have no other object in 
view than to obtain their fortune, God 
knows how! ) At Hyderabad was esta- 
blished the House of William Palmer 
and Co. It has been truly stated that 
Mr. W. Palmer is the son of a most 
distinguished officer. I believe a bet- 
ter servant was never in the Company’s 
service. Mr. W. Palmer first entered 
into the military service of the Nizam, 
and then engaged in partnership with 
other Gentlemen to carry on commer- 
cial transactions ; but, before the Mar- 
quis of Hastings arrived in India, these 
Gentlemen had, in the face of the law, 
engaged in pecuniary transactions 





follow: and, like Mr Peter Moore, advises 
them not to listen to the claims, because 
if they are admitted, some portion of the 
cost must be paid by themselves! This 
is the sort of honesty which the atmo- 
sphere of the India House produces. 

(m) And the rest of the once inde- 
pendent Princes of India have been 
stripped of as many millions, by Mr. 
Impey’s honourable masters, who have 
stripped them of their dignities and 
liberties, as well as of their wealth! 

(n) What other object than fortune 
has every man who goes to India, from 
the Governor-General down to the 
lowest Cadet? None. The family of 
the Impeys have shown their devotion 
to this pursuit.as openly as any other 
that can be named; whether as honour- 
= or not, future historians of India 
will perhaps discover, 
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with the Nizam. This was the first 
blot in the conduct of the House. (0) 
In 1814 Mr. W. Palmer set up an 
establishment at Hyderabad, under the 
name of W. Palmer and Co., and early 
in that year a proposition was made to 
Sir W. Rumbold, who had gone out in 
the family of the Governor-General, to 
become a partner. On meeting with 
this circumstance, it very naturally 
occurs to one to inquire why the 
House should have asked Sir W. Rum- 
bold to become a partner? First of 
all, he had no money except what he 
got by his marriage with his Lordship’s 
ward, Secondly, he had no commer- 
cial knowledge or experience. And, 
thirdly, he could not even reside at 
Hyderabad, because he had to execute 
the duties of an office at Calcutta. Let 
us then see how the matter was under- 
stood in India. (p) First of all, we 





(0) [tis contrary to the law of Eng- 
land for any man to make more than 
five per cent. interest or profit by his 
money. Every house of business in the 
kingdom makes as much more than this 
as it can; yet who but men of Mr. Im- 
pey’s stamp would call it a d/o¢ in the 
character of a British merchant to make 
a fortune by loaus, which yielded a 
larger interest than that fixed by the 
law ? 

(p) These objections only betray Mr. 
Impey’s ignorance of India. Ist. If he 
had no money he could borrow it, as all 
other men in India do, on personal secu- 
rity; almost every member of the Civil 
and Military Service under forty years 
of age being largely in debt to their 
agents, and these agents themselves 
trading on borrowed capital lent them 
by others. 2dly. If he had no commer- 
cial knowledge or experience, it might 
not have been necessary, since civil, mi- 
litary, and medical servants of the Cone 

yay are perpetually added to houses of 
yusiness in India for the sake of the 
influence brought by them into such 
houses, by their high character and 
connexions,—the mercantile knowledge 
being supplied by others: And 3dly, 
Though ne might reside, and hold an 
office, at Calcutta, (which, however, he 
did not continue to do,) this would no 
more prevent his being an useful partuer 
of a house at Hyderabad, than a man 
residing in London would prevent his 
being an useful partner of a house in 
Calcutta, which we know is not the 
case. But, after all, the example set by 
the India Directors, civil, military, me- 
dical, and marine, who, without an 

commercial knowledge whatever, and 
residing in England, undertake to re- 
gulate the commercial affairs of a large 
and distant kingdom, might have taught 
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have that famous letter of his Lordship, 
a letter made famous by the mode in 
which it had been applied. How gross 
has been the imprudence of the noble 
Marquis’s friends to force this question 
forward, when they knew that sucha 
letter was upon the records of this 
House! His Lordship says in that let- 
ter, that the Gentlemen who compose 
the Firm of Messrs. Palmer and Co., 
speculated on interesting him in favour 
of the House, in consequence of Sir 
W. Rumbold’s becoming a partner. 
Now, I ask the Court, what is the 
meaning of this? Does it mean that 
his Lordship was to be interested in 
favour of the House on account of 
their public services? Such as the in- 
troduction of British manufactures into 
India, and establishing a more regular 
discipline amongst the Nizam’s troops. 
Was it on account of these services 
that his Lordship was to be interested 
in favour of the House? I say no. It 
was from a private motive, because 
Sir W. Rumbold was to become a part- 
ner in the House. (Hear, hear.) 1 
am sorry not to see the late Resident 
at Hyderabad (Mr. Russell) in his 
place. 

Mr. D. Kinnairp.—I will explain 
the reason. 

Mr. Impey.—I do not wish it. 

The Cnainman.—Let the hon. Pro- 
prietor state the reason. 

Mr. D. Kinnainp.—The reason is, 
that a very melancholy accident has 
occurred in his family, 

Mr. Impey.—lI am very sorry to hear 
what the hon. Proprietor states. I was 
about to allude to what the late Resi- 
dent had said. He stated, that Mr. 
Palmer and himself were not on good 
terms. These are his words : 

* It has been asserted that a secret un- 
derstanding exists between me and the 
House. 1| appeal to the Members of the 
House, who are the most competent 
judges of my proceedings, whether, so 
far from considering me friendly towards 


Mr. Impey that this was a point on 
which he might expose his masters and 
himself to ridicule, to say nothing of 
the farce of reverend and Jearned Pro- 
prietors, Clergymen, Lawyers, Doc- 
tors, Apothecaries, Rope-Makers, Tea- 
dealers, Biscuit- Bakers, Cheesemongers, 
old women and infants, all taking part 
in deliberations or votes on intricate 
questions of state policy, the details of 
which few of them have leisure to exa- 
mine, and still fewer capacity to under- 
stand. ‘These are, indeed, absurdities 
which require only to be named to incur 
deserved reprobation and ridicule. 
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them, they did not look upon me. as ab- 
solutely hostile; and I believe that Mr. 
W. Palmer formed the connexion with Sir 
W. Rumbold for the express purpose of 
resisting the opposition which he expect- 
ed to receive from me.’ 

Here is the opinion of the Resident 
at Hyderabad with respect to Sir W. 
Rumbold. He declares that a com- 
mercial House, at the Court of the 
Nizam, introduced that Gentleman 
into the Firm,—for the purpose of what ? 
Of counteracting the efforts of the re- 
presentative of Government. I ‘say, 
that so far as the question of motive 
goes, nothing can be clearer. (q) 

I admit that it was with considera- 
ble reluctance that he allowed his 
ward-in-law or son-in-law to enter 
the House. It appears that there was 
a loug discussion on the subject, and it 
was not until after Sir W. Rumbold had 
consulted the Advocate-General, that 
his Lordship reluctantly consented to 
the proposed partnership. In 1815, Sir 
W. Rumbold went to Hyderabad, and 
signed the deed of partnership. I] beg the 
attention of the Court to the names of 
the partners. They were: Mr. William 
Palmer, Mr. Hastings Palmer, a na- 
tive called Bunketty Doss, Mr. George 
Currie, and Mr. Hans Sotheby. Sir 
W. Rumbold, in entering into this 
Firm, was placed in this difficulty : It 
is well known that all servants of the 
Company are obliged to pledge them- 
selves not to enter into pecuniary 
transactions with Natives. Ido not 
know whether this is done by oath or 
not, but some pledge is required. One 
thing is clear, therefore, that there were 
two servants of the Company connect- 
ed with this House, whose names must 
be concealed. Their names would not 
be let out, for if they were, there was 
an end of the House, and all favour 
and sanction of the Government, 
These Gentlemen, having got Sir W. 
Rumbold for their partner, begin to 
carry on those operations which have 
been so strongly condemned by the 
Court of Directors ; but, before I state 
them, | must bring to the recollection 
of the Court what was the state of 
Hyderabad. 

First, with respect to the Nizam, it 
has been argued by the friends of his 


(g) Aud the motive was a fair and 
just one, as much so as if a house of 
usiness in London, expecting ee 
in their endeavours to procure Govern- 
ment contracts from Mr. Canning, were 
to get a relative of Lord Liverpool into 
their Firm to counteract such opposi- 
tion. 








as 


it. 


to 





Lordship, that he was an independent 
Prince ; that he had a right to enter 
into what contracts he pleased; and 
that we were not justified in inter- 
fering with him. There never was any 
proposition more directly contrary to 
fact and every tittle of evidence than 
this. The Nizam, long before the 
Marquis of Hastings went to India, 
had renounced all concern with the 
Government of his dominions, and was 
no more at the head of the State than 
1 or any other Member of this Court. 
But, further, before the Marquis of 
Hastings went to India, the Minister 
who had carried on the affairs of the 
Nizam died. The Minister appointed 
Meer ool Molk to be his successor. 
The Company, however, compelled the 
Nizam to enter into a treaty, by which 
he agreed that this Minister should 
have no concern in the Government. 
This is an independent Prince! (r) 
Then came Chundoo Loll, who has 
been ever since that period, now six- 
teen years ago, the absolute Governor 
of that country, with no other check 
than that of the British Government. 
The fact is, that he has been ow Mi- 
nister in every sense of the word. With 
respect to Chundoo Loll, I shall be 
sorry, as he is in a distant place, to 
bear hard upon him, and treat him as 
Sir C. Metcalfe and others have been 
treated. He has been spoken of very 
differently by Mr. Russell and Sir C. 
Metcalfe. By one, he has been de- 
scribed as the only man of ability in 
the country, and as being entirely de- 
voted to the English interests. By the 
other, he is stated to be extremely iguo- 
rant, very jealous of any intrigues 
which were likely to deprive him of his 
power, and ready to make any sacri- 
fice to maintain it. I call upon the 
Court to say, whether it was not likely 
that such a man would be influenced 
in favour of the House of Palmer and 
Co., having amongst them a member 
known to be nearly connected with his 
Lordship, and being able to produce 
letters addressed to them in the hand- 
writing of the Marquis of Hastings on 
the subject of the transactious in which 
they were engaged. (Hear, hear.) 





(r) And yet, with all this real sla- 
very, brought on him by the East India 
Company, they themselves sanction trea- 
ties with him, acknowledging his inde- 
pendence, and yielding to him the entire 
right of choosing his own Ministers and 
servants of state. But such double deal- 
ing and hypocrisy is quite character- 
istic of the whole system of Indian 
diplomacy, 
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I now come to Mr. Russell.—Far be 
it from me ever to mention his name 
in this Court except with the highest 
respect. Mr. Russell is acknowledgedly 
au able and useful servant of the Com- 
pany. He has performed great ser- 
vices ; so has the Marquis of Hastings ; 
but still we must consider his conduct 
as well as that of the noble Marquis. 
It appears, that although he was on bad 
terms with Mr. W. Palmer, he never 
attempted to oppose his projects, and 
those of Chundovo Loll, but in one in- 
stance, which I will mention by and 
bye, and then his efforts were coun- 
teracted by the influence of Sir W. 
Rumbold. The three acts of the 
House, tor his connexion with which 
the Marquis of Hastings has beer cen- 
sured, are, first, the license exempting 
the House from the penalties of the 
Act of 1797; second, the Aurungabad 
transaction; and, third, the sixty-lac 
loan. First, with respect to the license : 
Mr. W. Palmer had entered into illegal 
transactions, and wishing to enter into 
further transactions of a like nature, 
he thought it expedient to apply for 
a license to exempt him from the 
penalties of the Act of 1797. He, 
therefore, applied to Mr. Russell, the 
Resident, who transmitted the proposi- 
tion to the Government, with a letter 
from Mr. W. Palmer, in which he 
stated : 

‘We believe that the penalties we 
allude to were imposed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, with a view to prevent European 
subjects from acquiring, privately, too 
much influence at Native Courts, and 
from taking advantage of the necessities 
of Native Governments, to extort exor- 
bitant interest from them. We feel con- 
fident that our transactions cannot lead 
to either of these objects, and that their 
immediate operation has no taint of that 
quality; so that we are precisely in the 
situation which thé Act contemplated, 
in giving power to the Governor-General 
in Council to exempt from the penal- 
ties. Our transactions have always been 
open and public, and whenever we have 
cousidered them as connected with the 
Government, they have been transacted 
directly with the Minister who possesses 
the confidence and support of the British 
Government.’ 

So that at the time application was 
made for this license it was admitted 
that the House had had pecuniary 
transactions with the Nizam. The 
license was granted. 

Three questions arise out of this: 
first, with respect to the policy of the 
measure, it has been said, that it never 
was the intention of the Legislature 
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that a license should be granted for 
private purposes, but only on special 
and great occasions, by which the in- 
terests of the Company were deeply 
affected. This, | think, is a fair in- 
terpretation of the law, but it is pos- 
sible that his Lordship was misled. 
The second point, is the fact of graut- 
ing the license without the names of 
the partners being inserted. I have 
great doubts whether such an instru- 
ment would be of the least avail in a 
court of justice. The third question 
is, did Mr. Russell and the Marquis of 
Hastings know the names of the part- 
ners? I have looked carefully through 
this book, to satisfy myself on this 
point. I find a fact which I call on 
every friend of his Lordship to answer 
me if they can.—The Marquis of Hast- 
ings knew that Mr. Hans Sotheby was 
a partner in the House, and he con- 
cealed that knowledge from his Coun- 
cil; (Hear, hear;) and more, he 
appointed that Gentleman to a confi- 
dential situation at Moorshedebad. (s) 
Great anxiety has been shown, on 
the part of the House, although they 
professed that their transactions should 
be so-open and public, to conceal their 
proceedings from the Government at 
Calcutta ; or if they could not do that, 
from the authorities at home. The 
license was granted in 1816. The first 
mention of it in the records of the 
Bengal Government is in June 1817; 
and the despatch, by which the Court 
of Directors were informed of it, never 
reached this country till May 1818. 
Thisdelay might have been accidental, 
but taken in connexion with other 
circumstances, it is a strong imputa- 


(s) If this were true, it would be a 
subject of just censure on the Marquis, 
because snch concealment was uncandid 
in the extreme ; but we do not know the 
evidence on which Mr. [Impey presumes 


to assert the fact. This appointment to 
Moorshedebad, however, would not 
even then be reprehensible ; because, 
though cuntrary to the regulations of 
the service, it is no moral crime fora 
civil servant to engage in commerce. 
All the Company’s own residents, as 
commercial residents, are permitted to 
trade on their own account: and, in- 
deed, what the masters profess to live 
by, (for what are they themselves but 
a trading company ?) it can be no great 
crime for their servants to follow. As 
to departing from the letter of the sta- 
tute, and from local regulations, it is 
what the Company themselves and every 
one of their servants do, more or less 
every day of their lives, 
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tion on his Lordship, and calls for a 
clear and distinct answer. When the 
account of the granting of the license 
reached England, at the distant period 
which I have mentioned, a Gentleman 
in the Direction, who had long resided 
in India, and was intimately acquaint- 
ed with every circumstance connected 
with the Carnatic debts, said, “ we 
shall have the same story over again ; 
the same scenes will occur at Hyder- 
abad that have taken place at other 
places, and have been productive of 
such melancholy results.” Alarm and 
apprehension pervaded the Court of 
Directors; and, without any dissent 
being expressed, the Court unani- 
mously directed a despatch to be sent 
to India revoking the license, and 
putting an end to the transaction. The 
language of the Court of Directors, 
with respect to the license, was this : 


* We have to observe, in the first 
place, that the power which you have 
thus thought fit to exercise, could not 
have been granted by the Legislature, in 
contemplation of such an use as you 
have made of it. It was obviously in- 
tended for the purpose of meeting extra- 
ordinary exigencies, not of generally 
licensing an illegal traflic; and we have 
great doubts whether such a license as 
you have given (a general license, without 
a special case of necessity, and without 
limit) would be held to be legal, and 
would be found effectual for the protec- 
tion of Messrs. Palmer and Co. against 
any prosecution under the Act. But, 
waiving this discussion, we desire to be 
informed, whether the Resident has 
availed himself of the power reserved to 
him, by acquainting himself constantly 
and thoroughly with the nature of the 
pecuniary transactions of that House 
with the Nizam’s Government; and in 
the next place, whether he has reported 
to you respecting them. Inthe event of 
his having done so, you will not fail to 
transmit the report for our information. 
After the experience which we have had 
both in the Oude, and in the Carnatic, 
of the dreadful abuses which resulted 
from the pecuniary dealings of British 
subjects with Native Princes, and the 
jealousy manifested by the Legislature 
of all such transactions, we can by no 
means approve of the indulgence which 
you have extended to Messrs. Palmer 
and Co., and we positively direct, that 
the instrument by which that indulgence 
was conveyed, may be, immediately upon 
the receipt of this despatch, revoked and 
cancelled; and that the countenance of 
our Governments may be strictly con- 
fined to those objects of a commercial 
nature, which they professed originally 


to have in view.’ Z 
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This is one of the despatches which 
the Court is called upon to sanction. 
The despatch passed in the Court of 
Directors, without a dissentient voice 
being heard, and it was sent to the 
Board of Control, of which Mr, Can- 
ning was then the President. I can 
undertake to say, that at that time, 
the strictest attention was paid to all 
despatches fur the ludian Government, 
and it is not likely that aun exception 
from the general practice would take 
place with regard to a despatch which 
censured the conduct of the Governor- 
General, and yet the despatch was 
approved by the Board, and forwarded 
to India. ( Hear.) 

The next transaction is the Aurung- 
abad arrangement. This was a con- 
tract entered into between Chundvo 
Loll and the House of Palmer and Co., 
by which the latter undertook to ad- 
vance two lacs of rupees monthly, for 
the pay of a certain portion of the 
Nizam’s troops, for which they were 
to receive from the Nizam assign- 
ments to the amount of thirty lacs, to 
pay off the whole debt. 1 do not care 
whether this arrangement was good 
or bad, fair or unfair, for the advan- 
tage or disadvantage of the Nizam— 
that signifies nothing in my argu- 
ment.(¢) This contract goes to Cal- 
cutta, with the opinion of the Resident 
in its favour, for the sanction of Go- 
vernment. I must say a word here 
with respect to this sanction. It has 
been contended by the friends of the 
Marquis of Hastings, that the gua- 
rantee of Government was never given 
to any of the transactions in which the 
House of Palmer and Co. was en- 
gaged. Here isa proposition coming 
from the Resident to the Council for 
its sanction, which is ultimately grant- 
ed. My hon. Friend on my right, (Mr. 
Stuart,) says, that there is a differ- 
ence between a sanction and a gua- 
rantee—I will not enter into any 
argument on that point now, I only 
felt it necessary to allude to it, as this 
is the first time I have come to the 
word ‘* sanction.”” Having alluded to 
my hon. Friend on my right—though 
1 do not stand here tu lavish praises on 
individuals—as I have declared Mr. 





(t) It ought, however, to signify every 
thing: because, if it were productive 
of positive good to the Nizam and to 
the British interests also, (as was ac- 
tually the case,) no law or regulation 
could make it bad: and if a law exists 
which prevents such good, it ought at 
once to be abolished. 
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Russell to have been a meritorious 
servant of the Company, I shall also 
state, that 1 kuow my hon. Friend to 
be a most useful and able man, who 
has succeeded, by his services, in 
forcing himself into a seat in the 
Council, which I hope he will long 
continue to hold.(w) (d7ear.) It was 
‘ny hon. Friend who first objected to 
the Aurungabad contract. When it 
was brought under the consideration 
of the Council, he said, ‘‘ I know 
nothing about the transaction. I must 
be informed of the rate of interest 
which is to be taken, the difference of 
exchange, &c., before I can give my 
consent to the arrangement.”” Nothing 
could be more reasonable than this, 
and so it was felt by the Council, for 
they yielded to his reasoning, and sent 
a despatch to Hyderabad, desiring 
that Messrs. Palmer and Co, should 
send them their accounts. 

Now, Sir W. Rumbold’s interest 
comes into use. This Gentleman can- 
not fairly be said to have been a sleep- 
ing partner in the concern, for, on 
this occasion, he proved himself most 
active and use'ul. Sir W. Rumbold 
having come from Hyderabad to Cal- 
cutta, writes to the Secretary of Go- 
vernment, deprecating the production 
of the accounts—aud on what grounds? 
First of all, he says, that the Nizam 
is an independent Prince; and that, 
therefore, the Government had no 
right to interfere with respect to any 
contracts into which he might enter: 
and, secondly, that it was extremely 
hard to call on a mercantile house to 
exhibit copies of accounts of its trans- 
actions with customers. The Nizam 
was not the customer of the House— 
but we will let that pass. I say, that 
it was imposing no hardsbip on the 
House to make them produce their 
accounts. It is what commercial 
houses in this country are obliged to 
do; and not only copies, but the 
original books.(v) Is it, I ask, pos- 





(uw) This must allude to Mr. Stuart’s 
getting into Parliament, the only coun- 
cil in which he now holds a seat; and 
the services by which he forced bimself 
into this seat, were detailed ina slavish, 
and degyading address made by him tw 
the electors of Huntingdon, in which he 
stated his reverence for the name and 
virtues of the late Lord Castlereagh 
and his connexion with the house. of 
Hinchinbrook ! These are valuable ser- 
vices, truly ! 

(v) This is not true—No house in 
London would produce its books to the 
Minister of England, on an order frown 

v 
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sible that the Marquis of Hastings, 
unless some influence exerted itself on 
his mind, could have allowed such 
flimsy pretexts to have prevailed with 
him? But so it was. Presently, 
however, the accounts, such as they 
were, arrive at the Council, and they 
are laid on the table, but must not be 
recorded, Why? Because they would 
come under the watchful eyes of 
people in England.(y) ‘That is the 
reason given by Sir W. Rumbold him- 
self. The accounts were handed to 
Mr. Stuart, but he, finding that they 
did not contain any of the information 
which the Government had desired to 
have laid before it, refused to have any 
thing to do with them, The measure 
then was carried in Council, although 
no information was given as to the in- 
terest to be taken, or the profit which 
would accrue from the rate of ex- 
change ; and the sanction of the Go- 
vernor-General was given to the con- 
tract. That act did involve the gua- 
rantee of Government, as the result 
has proved, for we have paid the money 
since. The late respectable Resident 
at Hyderabad says, that the House 
have not acted improperly, and that 
we are mistaken in supposing that 
they have. If it should turn out to be 
all a mistake, it will be rectified by 
the Bengal Government, or such 





the Treasury soto do. No English mer- 
chant would tolerate an inquisition into 
his affairs by a Government Secretary. 
It is only to the creditors of a House, 
(which the Bengal Government had no 
right to consider themselves as being to 
the House of Hyderabad) or to Courts 
of Law,'lrustees, and Commissioners of 
Bankruptcy, that any books are, or 
would be, shown in England; and the 
Government of India has no right what- 
ever to ask it of any house of business 
in that country: vor would a house in 
Calcutta submit to it, unless overawed 
by the fear of banishment, which, in the 
event of refusal, might await all its 
partners! This is an engine of terror 
which may frighten men into any 
thing. 

(y) Mr. Impey and his friends for the 
same reason oppose all freedom of publi- 
cation in India. ‘They will not suffer their 
books of accounts, political as well as 
commercial, to be examined on the 
spot, and commented on freely, because 
they wish to avoid the censure of the 
people of England. If ¢/ey are so fearless 
themselves, why do they gag the Press 
of India, and fetter it in degrading 
silence ? 





courts of justice as the House may 
think proper to apply to.(z) ' 

I now come to the sixty-lac loan. 
It appears from the accounts in these 
Papers, that at the time this transac- 
tion took place, the debts due from 
the Nizam’s Government to the House 
of Palmer and Co. amounted to about 
sixty lacs. The balances arose out of 
four accounts. The late Resident has 
told us that all these balances have 
been sanctioned by Government; that 
Ideny. I say that nothing was sanc- 
tioned by the Government but the 
Aurungabad account. But even if the 
sanction of Government had been 
given to the other accounts, it was 
given at a time when the names of 
the partners in the House were not 
known, when they were carefully con- 
cealed; and, therefore, 1 say such a 
sanction would be of no avail, If the 
names of the partners had _ been 
known, none of these balances would 
have been sanctioned; and, therefore, 
I contend, that I am entitled to con- 
sider them as unsanctioned balances. 
It was of material advantage to the 
House to get all these balances sanc- 
tioned by putting them into a new 
account. Chundoo Loll and Mr. W. 
Palmer, having talked over the matter, 
came to an agreement that there should 
he a sixty-lac loan—that is, that 
Messrs. Palmer and Co, were to ad- 
vance 600,000/., for which. they were 
to receive assignments from the Nizam 
to pay off the whole debt at eight 
months. They agree upon the plan, 
and carry it to the Resident (Mr. 
Russell). What does he say? That 
it was impossible that the Government 
could ever sanction such a plan, aud 
he refused to forward it. The plan 
was then sent privately to the Go- 
vernor-General, and shown to the 
Members of Council. The Governor- 
General then wrote a letter to Mr. W. 
Palmer and Sir W. Rumbold, in which 
he expressed his surprise that the 
Resident should hesitate to forward 
such a plan to the Government. This 
letter was shown to the Resident, 
What does this amount to? Why, to 
this—that the Resident having deter- 
mined upon a measure, it was super- 
seded by the private influence of Sir 





(z) This is a truly lawyer-like piece 
of advice : when a manisrobbed of every 
shilling he possesses, then to advise 
him to go tv a Court of Justice, where 
he canxot take a single step, without pay- 
ing guineas for fees, and charges withont 
end! 
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W. Rumbold. (Hear.) I do not blame 
Mr. Russell for the course which he 
pursued after seeing the Governor- 
General’s letter. He did not choose 
to set himself in opposition to such 
powerful interest. We see how by 
pursuing an opposite course, Sir C. 
Metcalfe has got himself into hot 
water; but he has succeeded in over- 
turning a ruinous system, and done a 
high service to the Company. Mr. 
Russell then sends the plan with his 
recommendation to Calcutta, to ob- 
tain the sanction of Government. When 
the plan was produced at the Council 
Board, it was still subject to the same 
objection as the former contract. Mr. 
Stuart was at his post. He objected to 
it on the ground that no particulars 
were given. He drew up a minute, 
which [ will not read, but in which he 
stated that he saw no advantage that 
could result from the transaction to 
the Nizam, whose interests it was our 
duty to protect. [ will not read his 
Lordship’s auswer. His Lordship, 
however, stated, that he felt it was a 
question in which he was interested— 
that it was possible his judgment 
might be biassed without his perceiving 
it, and, therefore, he would take no 
part in the discussion. Now, I ask 
the whole Court—the friends and the 
enemies of the noble Marquis—Was 
not that a most honourable line of 
conduct which the Governor-General 
proposed to himself? (Hear.) The 
question was debated in Council, and 
a majority agreed with my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Stuart) that it was the duty of 
the Government to protect the Nizam, 
and that its sanction ought not to be 
given to the plan before particulars 
should be furnished. If the matter 
had stopped there the plan would have 
been blown into the air. Where Sir 
W. Rumbold then was, or what he 
did, I do not know, but the fact—the 
melancholy fact is, that the Marquis 
of Hastings revoked his resolution of 
not taking any part in the question, 
and gave his sanction to the plan on 
his own responsibility. 

Mr. Sruart.—I think it material 
that the hon. Gentleman and the Court 
should be informed how the fact really 
stands. When the proposition of the 
sixty-lac loan was offered in Council, 
I certainly did oppose it, and so did 
Mr. Adam. The Marquis of Hastings 
then expressed his intention of not 
taking a part in the discussion, on 
account of the interest which he felt 
for Sir W. Rumbold. Mr. Fendall, in 
his minute, in which he approved of 
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the plan, expressed his regret that his 
Lordship should have withdrawn him- 
self from the Council. The noble 
Marquis then revoked his resolution, 
of not takiug any part in the proceed- 
ings, and did not oppose the majority 
of the Council, but voted with Mr. 
Fendall, and by his casting vote car- 
ried the question. 

Mr. Impey.—I must have expressed 
myself indistinctly, or my hon. Friend 
has not understood what I said. I 
stated, or meant to state, that ia the 
first instance, the noble Marquis de- 
clared bis intention to take no part in 
the procedings ; next, that a majority 
of the Council was opposed to it; and 
that finaliy, his Lordship carried the 
question by giving the casting vote 
in its favour. It is very true, that in 
the course of this debate, two minutes, 
very complimentary to his Lordship, 
have been read, expressing the reli- 
ance of the writers on the honour of 
his Lordship, and stating that there 
was no necessity for him to withdraw 
himself from Council. But the noble 
Marquis had already declared that 
there was a bias on his mind which 
might affect his judgment. (Cries of 
No, and Read.) 1 am very unwilling 
to weary the Court by reading from 
the Papers. [4 Proprietor exclaimed, 
The words are, ‘ there might be a 
bias.’’} Well, it is not very material, 
whether his Lordship said that there 
was, or there might be, a bias which 
might affect his judgment.(a) I ask, 
Whether, as an honest man, at the 
head of the Government, it was not be~ 
eoming in him to adhere to the resolu- 
tion which he had formed, of not 
taking any part in the question?( Hear.) 
It is needless to add that the plan was 
sanctioned. 





(a) But it is very material indeed.— 
Lord Hastings might have truly said, ‘I 
am not conscious of any bias :” for who 
indeed is, even when most influenced b 
it ?—** but the presentis a casein whic 
| might easily be supposed to have a 
bias : and I will not even risk that sup- 
position.” It was a piece of romantic 
virtue, quite characteristic of the best 
moments of his life. But, was it to be 
wondered at, when one Member of 
Council regretted his withdrawal on 
that account, and all concurred in the 
opinion, that no one who knew him 
could entertain the supposition adverted 
to; was it to be wondered at, that he 
yielded to this testimony, and voted on 
the question as his conscience dictated ? 
If he had not, he might have been fairly 
reproached with sacrificing his duty to & 
piece of false and fastidious delicacy. 
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When intelligence of these proceed- 
ings reached the Court of Directors, 
an universal spirit of indignation seized 
them. ‘There was no exception to 
this feeling, not even in the person of 
my hon. Friend on my left (Mr. Pat- 
tison), who was then in the Direction. 
Sir Thomas Reid, who was then in 
the Chair, drew up a despatch con- 
demning the whole proceedings in the 
severest terms. My hon. Friend (Mr. 
Pattison) has told you, that he scratch 
ed out of that despatch one or two 
expressions, which he thought too 
severe. It was a strong and severe 
despatch, but the occasion called for 
it. (Hear.) Never was there an oc- 
casion when it had been more neces- 
sary to condemn the conduct of a 
Governor-General. This is the second 
despatch which you are called upon to 
approve. What did the Marquis of 
Hastings do upon receiving that de- 
spatch? He did not answer the despatch 
as a Governor-General in Council, but 
he sent a private letter to the Chair- 
man of the Company. (Wo.) IT say, 
that his Lordship did not send his 
letter to the Court, but to the Chair- 
man. In that -letter he assumes, 
without having the slightest founda- 
tion for doing so, that the despatch 
was not the despatch of the Court of 
Directors, but one which had been 
foisted upon them, and which they had 
sigued without knowing whatit was. (4) 
On this supposition of his Lordship, 
which he had taken up, God knows 
why—it appears more like an eastern 
tale than any thing\else—he goes on 
to state that it is full of false state- 
ments; I think those are his words, 
but I will read the passage to which I 
allude. It is to be found in page 
124 :— 

* It may be thought, that I cannot but 
be astonished at so strange a perversion 
of circumstances. [ am not, however, 
surprised. I should have been so, could 
I ascribe the tenor of the letter to the 
real judgment of the hon. Court: but I 
repeat, with every solemnity of profes- 
sion, my being certain, that what the 
hon. Court subscribed, was palmed in- 
sidiously on its unsuspecting candour,’ 
(Hear, from Mr, Kinnaird.) 

I wish the hon. Member to hear, 
and, if possible, to answer me. 

Now, Sir, in order to ‘conclude this 


part of the subject, I shall read to you 
the political letter of the Court of Di- 





(b) A fact of notorious by frequent oc- 
currence, and, in this instance, particu- 
larly and strictly true, 


rectors to the Bengal Government, in 
answer to his Lordship’s letter, ad- 
dressed to the Chairman, dated the 
20th of October 1422. That letter is 
conceived in these terms: 

‘Our late Chairman has communi- 
cated to us a letter addressed to him by 
the Marquis of Hastings on the 20th of 
October last, in reply to the letter ad- 
dressed to us by the Governor-General 
in Council on the 28th Novegnber 1821. 
This letter, according to the Thtimation 
which has been repeatedly conveyed to 
you, is, properly, only a private letter. 
It is addressed to the Chairman, and not 
to the Court, as it ought to have been, if 
it was meant to have heen a public docu- 
ment; and it bears the signature of the 
Governor-General, singly, instead 0. 
heing subscribed by all the Members of 
the Government. Nevertheless, as the 
letter contains matter which we cannot 
in justice to ourselves suffer to pass un- 
noticed, we herewith transmit a copy of 
it for your information. It is not our 
resent intention to enter on the sub- 
ject treated of in this irregular (¢) com- 
munication; but it is necessary that we 
should pronounce, entirely void of fount 
dation, the belief professed by his Lord- 
ship in that letter, that our political 
despatch of the 24th of November 1821 
did not faithfully and truly express our 
sentiments on the transactions of which 
it treated. ‘* I repeat,’ says his Lord- 
ship, towards the conclusion of his let- 
ter, ‘‘ with every solemnity of profes- 
sion, my being certain, that what the 
hon. Court subscribed was palmed insi- 
diously on its unsuspecting candour.” A 
declaration, more offensive to the consti- 
tuted authorities at home, could not well 
have escaped from his Leer and 
one more at variance with fact ( never 
was hazarded by any one. We should be 
wholly unfit for the situations in which 
we are placed, if, on any occasion, we 
could voluntarily subscribe our names to 
a yp opin the contents of which were 
not the result of our deliberate convic- 
tions; and the particular despatch in 
question was, in fact, the result of much 
investigation, avd more than ordinary 
deliberation. Having, from the peculiar 
circumstances of Lord Hastings’s letter, 
been led to notice it, contrary to our ge- 





(ec) Nothing} can be more hypocritical 
than all this. Mr. Pattison proved that 
the Governor-General had always been 
encouraged to keep up this demi-official 
correspondence for public convenience, 
aud by no Chairman more than himself 
and Mr. Bebb. 

(d) This is more easily assumed than 
proved. We believe it to be true, and 
could perhaps prove that nothing is more 
common than for some of these Directors 
to sign despatches without reading them 
throngh, 
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neral intention in regard to private 
papers, we have to apprise you, that, in 
future, irregular communications of this 
nature will be disregarded in our official 
correspondeuce.’ 

It appears then, Sir, that up to this 
point, every step taken by the Marquis 
of Hastings in the Hyderabad transac- 
tions had been distinctly and unani- 
mously censured by two Courts of Di- 
rectors, and two Boards of Control; 
there was no difference of opinion be- 
tween them. Up to this period, all is 
unanimous at home on the subject of 
these proceedings. Subsequently to 
the time of which I am now speaking, 
a great many other transactions oc- 
curred,which are recorded in this Court. 
If I were, Sir, to attempt to meddle 
with those transactions—if [were to treat 
them so as to do them justice—not only 
the sun, but the moon and stars, must 
go down before I had concluded my 
task, and therefore I will not enter into 
length of observation on these points. 
It does appear to me, that those trans- 
actions were only a corollary of that 
which had preceded them. It seems, 
that about 20 Directors held that 
the noble Marquis was wrong in these 
measures ; but my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Pattison) did not censure the noble 
Lord, but protested against the pro- 
ceedings of his colleagues. The Board 
of Control, however, agreed with the 
majority of the Court of Directors. 
With respect to my hon. Friend, I 
never did, and never will speak of him, 
in public or in private, without stating 
the esteem in which | hold him: He 
is a man, of whose talents I have a 
very high opinion, and whose integrity 
is not tobe shaken.(e) Hadthis been 
a question, which I had not narrowly 
examined, I should be inclined to 
think the opinion of my hon. Friend 
correct, and] would most probably be 
guided by it. But I am compelled to 
differ from him in the present instance. 
My hon. Friend has stated, that he 
was satisfied with the auswers given 
by the Marquis of Hastings, and 
that his original opinions had been 
altered in consequence. I give him 
credit for his siucerity—I would not 
charge him with inconsistency, be- 
cause he has changed his opinions. He 
hada right to do so if his mind were 
satisfied,—and, having altered his opi- 
nions, he took a manly course in avow- 





() Mr. Impey cannot say this, even 
of himself—How can he possibly say so 
of another ? ‘These adulatory strains are 
really quite contemptible, 


ing them. But, Sir, we cannot go on 
trust; we cannot adopt the sentiments 
of my hon, Friend, without examining 
them.(f/) We cannot state our approval 
of the despatches, or of the protest, 
without weighing the contents of both. 
Of course, Sir, those who, after due 
consideration, approve of the de- 
spatches, will vote for the amendment ; 
and those, on the other hand, who are 
in favour of the protest, will support 
the original motion. 

I now came to the history of the two 
last years of the Marquis of Hastings’s 
administration, during which time he 
carried all his measures against the 
the opinion of his Council, by the force 
of that despotic authority, which was 
placed in his hands for good and useful 
purposes.(g@) Sir Charles Metcalfe was 
called on to execute the orders of the 
Company for putting a stop to all trans- 
actions between the Nizam and Palmer 
and Co., and to wind up the accounts 
of that House. Sir Charles Metcalfe 
declared the sixty-lac loan to be a mere 
fallacy. According to his directions, 
he asked of the Minister what effects 
had been produced by that loan ? Chun- 
doo Loll answered, that it had produced 
great effects ; but Sir Charles Metcalfe 
perceived that the account given by 
Chundoo Loll was a most fallacious 
one ; and he stated, that so far as he 
had an opportunity of judging, no good 
had been effected by the loan. An order 
was given, directing that the accounts 
of Palmer and Co, should be laid be- 
fore the Government. They were fur- 
nished ; and, on being examined, the 
Government were of opinion that the 
sixty-lac loan was a fictitious proceed- 
ing ; for, notwithstanding whatChundoo 
Loll had said, it did not appear that a 
single rupee had been advanced to- 
wards that loan; but, on the contrary, 
that it had been merely got up for the 
purpose of procuring a sanction for the 
old balances. (4) The Marquis of 





(f) Yet Mr. Impey would have men ba- 
nished from India for the same conduct 
which he here thinks indispensable; 
namely, refusing to adopt the opinions of 
any man without examination. 

(g) Since this Despotic Authority can 
be so perverted, would it not be a safer 
and wiser course not to permit its exist- 
ence at all? Mr. Impey is the great eulo- 
gist and defender of Kastern despotism : 
but then it must be used as Ae wishes it. 

(4) All this is utterly void of founda- 
tion, as has been shown a hundred times 
already : but though Mr. Impey may not 
be blind to this himself, he is evidently 
desirous of blinding others, 
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Hastings was still at the head of the 
Government, and he heard of this, as 
every honourable man would do,with the 
greatest indiguation. The transactions 
between Chundvoo Loll and the House 
of Palmer and Co. were now dissolved ; 
and the Marquis of Hastings, who ori- 
ginally refused to make any advances 
of money from the Company’s treasury 
to the Nizam, immediately expressed 
his readiness (i) to paya million out 
of the treasury, to liquidate the debt 
due to Palmer and Co. 

With respect to these gentlemen, I 
shell say very little. They are not be- 
fore the Court, and whether they will 
ever stand before it, is, I think, a 
matter of very improbable supposition. 
It is, Sir, exceedingly good policy in 
the friends of Messrs. Palmer and Co. 
to mix up their case as far as they can 
with the case of the Marquis of Hast- 
ings. He will be an useful ally to them. 
But to think that the Marquis of Hast- 
ings would join his case with theirs, 
is entirely beyond the bounds of pro- 
bability. (Cheers from the other side.) 
No true friend of the noble Marquis 
would connect him with transactions 
which are coupled with doubts ; and 
I believe, if ever those doubts be re- 
moved, that the transactions with the 
Nizam’s Government will appear very 
different from what they have been 
described to be. The late Resident at 
Hyderabad (Mr. Russell) has made 
a speech to this Court, which was de- 
servediy applauded for its great acute- 
ness and ability. Sir, we need not look 
to that hon. Proprietor’s speeches for 
his merits; because, as a zealous ser- 
vant of the Company, his talents and 
abilities (#) are already well known, 
The whole business of his speech, 
however, appears to have been, to bring 
the Marquis of Hastings before the 
Court, in conjunction with the House 
of Messrs. Palmer and Co. I ask, 
Gentlemen, whether this was friendly 
towards the Marquis of Hastiugs? If 
a poor man were charged with any 
offence, his actions would not be mixed 
up with the conduct of others who 
appeared to have acted improperly, 
andl think, in common fairness, the 
same sort of reserve ought to be in- 
dulged in, with reference to the noble 
Marquis. The hon. Proprietor (Mr. 





(i) Under the express orders of the 
Court ; a circumstance concealed by this 
advocate. 

(k) ButifPalmerand Co. were rogues, 
as intimated, could 
honest ? 


Mr, Russell be 
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Russell) has called on you, if you have 
any sense of justice, not to anticipate 
the case of Messrs. Palmer and Co., 
not to condemn those individuals un- 
heard. Now, Sir, I should be glad 
to know what is to hioder those 
Gentlemen from bringing thtir case in 
any way they please befure the public. 
It is said they have suffered a loss of 
500,000/. by the proceedings of the 
Government of India. But, Sir, if 
they have so suffered by the servants 
of the Company, or by the acts of the 
Company itself in England or in India, 
they cannot be heard here. We are 
not a court of justice. We cannot 
look into these accounts. Let them, 
therefore, institute legal proceedings. 
Let them go into Chancery.(1) (Hear, 
hear, and alaugh.) Sir, | can tell the 
Court that proceeaings there might be 
more summary than Gentlemen ima- 
gine. At all events, the accounts in that 
case must be produced, which it will be 
admitted, would be a very desirable 
thing. If these parties have griev- 
ances to complain of, the courts of 
justice are open to them, (m) and 
there they are sure to receive a full 
remuneration for any injury they may 
have experienced. my Notwithstand- 
ing all the ability which the hon. Ex- 
Resident displayed, and certainly his 
comments were very acute, I am far 
from thinking that his was a wise 
speech.(0) 1 confess to him, thatI am 





(?) Asuggestion worthy of anfadvocate. 

(m) **So is the London Tavern,” said 
Horne Tooke. 

(n) The practice of uttering profes- 
sional falsehoods with the same ease as 
truths, when any purpose is to be an- 
swered thereby, is sure in the end so to 
sear and harden the consciences of legal 
men, that it at last becomes a matter of 
indifference to them what they say, pro- 
vided it is likely to serve the interests 
of those who pay them their fees. Mr. 
Impey partakes in this inevitable conse- 
quence of his profession and his depend- 
ant situation. ‘This is the only solution, 
of the otherwise inexplicable obstina 
which he displays, in repeating again an 
again, the solemn mockery of recom- 
mending men who are ruined, and 
bankrupt in fortune, to go to a Court of 
Law or Chancery, where even those who 
Aave fortunesare often ruined before they 
get out again, and where those who ar 
already beggars can never enter. 

(0) {n order to pronounce whether a 
speech be wise or not, the person pre- 
tending to judge, must himself be still 
wiser than he whose speech he condemns. 
Has this self-sufticient quibbling advocate 
the folly to think, that the world will take 
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not persuaded by any part of his ad- 
dress; even that which related to 
Palmer and Co.; and | thiuk it was an 
extremely injudicious thing in him to 
mix up his character with the cha- 
racter of Palmer aud Co. It had been 
reported that he was concerned in 
some of the improper transactions of 
the House of Palmer aud Co. 1 am, 
however, very far from believing that 
the hon. Proprietor’s conduct was in 
aby respect unfair; or that he was 
im auy way connected with those 
transactions. (p) The proceedings of 
Palmer and Co. are, however, under 
consideration, and till their conduct 
is cleared up it was not wise of the hon, 
Proprietor to mix up his character with 
theirs. I will tell the Court why I 
think so. Itis because the defence of 
of Messrs. Palmer and Co., which has 
been laid before the Court by the hon. 
Proprietor, is entirely founded on the 
published statement of Sir W. Rum- 
bold. The hon. Proprietor took that 
book for his text, aud on the state- 
ments which it contained, he made his 
eomments. 

Now, Sir, I cannot rely on the state- 
ments of Sir William Rumbold, My 
first reasun is, that which is laid down 
by the Attorney-General and by our 
ewn law-officer, namely, that the 
account of Sir William Rumbold does 
not agree with the account of W. 
Palmer. and Co. They are quite in- 
consistent. with, and cannot (¢g) be 
reconciled to, each other. (Hear, 
hear.) Now, Sir, with respect to the 
investigation of accounts, this Com- 
em possess, both in Eagland aud in 
ndia, as efficient an apparatus as any 
that could be employed for such a 
purpose. These accounts have been 
examined in India; they have also 
been sent to this House for examina- 
tion: and the — of the Indian 
Government is, that the sixty-lac loan 
was a fictitious transaction; that in 
fact, nothing had been advanced to- 


his word as sufficient evidence, whether 
there be wisdom or not in the words of 
others ? 

(p) Oh, no! I would not for the world 
insinuate that I think Mr. Russell a 
knave! Here is Mr. Candour, in the 
School for Scandal, with a vengeance. 
No, Mr. Russell was not present when 
Mr. linpey said all these pleasant things. 
His house had been burnt down, and he 
could not attend. 

(q) Perfectly groundless charge! It 
is these wise men that cannot understand 
accounts. which any clerk in Bengal would 
explain to them, 
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wards it. There is one point in these 
accounts which certainly appears to 
me very strong, and on which I formed 
my supposition that the sixty-lac loan 
was a mere fictitious transactioa.—By 
order of the Government, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe calls on Palmer and Co. for 
an account of what was advanced on 
that loan. Now, if Gentlemen will 
turn to page 661 of the Hyderabad 
Papers, they will find, under the head 
of “ Accouat C., folio 1, Rajah Chun- 
dvo Loll’s new account in account 
current with Messrs. W. Palmer and 
Co.,” the following item :— 

‘fo Rajah Chundoo Loll’s transfer 
account at his credit, rupees 52,00,000. 
Compensation on loan, and premium on 
interest reduced, rupees 6,00,000.’ 

Thus, Sir, stands the account. Be 
itright or be it wrong, it professes to 
be an account of what was advanced 
hy Palmer and Co. to Chundoo Loll, 
on the sixty-lac loan. It appears to 
consist of transfer accounts, at the 
Minister's Credit, fifty-two lacs, and 
bonus eight lacs. This makes up sixty 
lacs, and such appears to have been 
the celebrated sixty-lac loan. If I 
were called upon as a judge or arbi- 
trator in this case, it would appear to 
me, looking at this account, that no 
part of this loan had been advanced. (r) 
Chere may be some error in the 
account, but, as it stands at present, 
the loan appears to have been fictitious. 
As this account differs from that of Sir 
W. Rumbold, I cannot pay any attention 
to the statements of that individual. (s) 

There is, Sir, another circumstance 
in the conduct of Sir W. Rumbold, 
which prevents me from attending to 
his assertions, unless they are corro- 
borated by other evidence. It will be 
recollected that he was attacked in the 
public journals, for having exacted 
twenty-four per cent. interest. Sir 





(r) How has this been proved by any 
thing which this Proprietor has now 
said ? 

(s) It has been shown, in the clearest 
manner, from other evidence than that 
of Sir William Rumbold, that the loan 
was not fictitious, but real in all respects. 
But the netion that the accusers of the 
House of Palmer and Co. are to be heard, 
aud their statements believed, while the 
defender of the House, Sir William 
Rumbold himself, one of the partners, 
is not to be heard, nor Ais statéments 
attended to, is quite worthy of such a 
mar as Mr. Impey, who has no other 
standard of justice than the interest of 
himself and his /onourable employers. 

/ 
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William, in consequence, called on the 
Attorney-General to move the Court 
of King’s Bench for an information 
for libel. The Attorney-General made 
that application, and the judges asked, 
<* Have you denied this transaction ?” 
At that time, Sir W. Rumbold had not 
done so ; but he did afterwards deny it; 
and there is, Sir, at this time, on the 
files of the Court, an affidavit which 
Sets forth that he has never taken 
twenty-four per cent. interest. (Hear, 
hear.) If this be true, of which I have 
not the least doubt, what becomes of 
the statement of the late Resident? 
(Hear, hear.) And what faith can I 
or any other Gentleman place in the 
assertions of Sir W. Rumbold ? (¢) 

I feel, Sir, that I have gone at very 
great length into this subject; but I 
can assure you that nothiug, save the 
extreme importance of the case, could 
induce me to occupy so much time. 
Some hon. Proprietors have com- 
plained of the hon, Chairman for the 

art he has taken on this occasion ; 
yut are we to be told, that because he 
sits in that chair that he is not to 
exercise his right of acting as a Pro- 
prietor? Has not-the hon, Chairman 
a right to raise his voice on this 
occasion, when we see that the weight 
and influence of the noble Marquis 
has brought down a great number of 
his friends to support his cause? (w) 
You are called on in this case to give 
a verdict on the character of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings. The question is not 





(t) The assertion made in the libel, 
was,thatSir William had receivedtwenty- 
five per cent. interest; and the denial on 
affidavit went to this extent—that he had 
never received twenty-five per cent. in- 
terest. Mr. Impey, however, perverted 
this fact, and would make it appear that 
in the affidavit he had denied ever having 
received twenty-four per cent. while, in 
his letter, he had admitted the House, of 
which he was a partner, to have received 
on some transactions, interest to that 
amount. Of the two parties, therefore, 
Mr. Impey is much less worthy of belief 
than the individual whose testimony he 
would thus impeach. 

(u) One great feature of the question 
in dispute was, whether the conduct of 
the Chairman and Directors, in censur- 
ing these transactions, was right or 
wrong. These individuals ought not, 
therefore, to vote at all upon such a 
question. In Parliament, the Speaker 
does not interpose his opinion, although 
a Member of the House (except on points 
of order) ; and the Chairman of the Court 
of Proprietors should sit as a judge rather 
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whether there is any thing that reflects 
on his integrity,—but whethr there is 
any thing in this book that reflects, in 
the least degree, on bis personal cha- 
racter? You are called on to state, by 
your verdict, whether you approve of 
the conduct of the Court of Directors, 
or whether you will censure it. Who 
has called for this decision ? Not the 
Court of Directors, but the frieuds of 
the noble Marquis. As you are called 
on for a verdict, let us inquire, what 
is a verdict? It is a true judgment. 
Here, on one side, are all the de- 
spatches of the Court of Directors ; 
and, on the other, here are all the 
answers of the noble Marquis. You 
are to read both, and to give your 
unprejudiced decision, when you have 
balanced the evidence on each side.(2) 

Having already stated various rea- 
sons why you ought not to agree with 
the original motion, I shall now state 
the grounds on which J call upon you 
to support the amendment. And I 
must broadly say, that you will not do 
justice to the Government in India, nor 
to the Directors at home, if you do not 
support it. (Hear.) A speech was 
made, early in the debate, b an hon. 
Proprietor, who is also a Member of 
the Legislature, (Mr. Hume,) which 
surprised me extremely. We were all 
struck with the conciliatory manner in 
which the hon, Mover introduced this 
question. But the speech to which I 
now allude was as different as possible 
from that delivered by the hon, Mover. 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hume) 
made use of terms as irritating and 
offensive as could be conceived. He 
is not present, and I regret it. Public 
business, I suppose, has occasioned 
his absence. He is a great reformer, 
and a sworn enemy to all jobs. Is it 
not then extraordinary, that he comes 
down to this Court and supports one 
of the grossest jobs that ever took 
place. Sir, he did this, and yet he 
thinks, that, in the eye of the public, 





than ajuror. Itis, indeed, a mockery to 
see the whole Executive portion of any 
Body sitting in judgment on its own acts, 
and voting in its own praise. In strict- 
ness, the Court of Proprietors should 
be held without the presence of Direc- 
tors at all, unless they chose to mingle 
in the crowd, and become simple Pro- 
prietors, and nothing more. 

(v) Only a few pages before, Mr. 
Impey would not admit the statement 
on one side,—that of Sir William Rum- 
is worthy of being attended to at 
all, 
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he preserves his consistency. (y)— 
(Hear.) What, I ask, were the argu- 
ments by which he opposed the amend- 
ment? He first said, that the Court 
was taken by surprise; and then he 
asserted that a trick had been resorted 
to by the hon. Chairman, who, he ob- 
served, had shown the cloven foot. 
Sir, there was, there could be, no 
surprise in the case. The Hyderabad 
Papers had been before us for months, 
and that, too, after four or five debates 
relative to the production of different 
documents. Under these circumstances 
it was that the hon. Proprietor had 
made use of those offensive expres- 
sions; that he had accused the hon. 
Chairman with having shown the clo- 
ven foot. Could any thing be more 
offensive or disgusting than the lan- 
guage which the hon. Proprietor made 
use of towards my hon. Friend who 
filis the Chair ? (z) (Hear.) Where is 
the cloven foot? ‘The Papers were not 
concealed from the Proprietors ; they 
have been long since in our posses- 
sion; nothing has been done secretly 
or covertly. (Hear.) Why should the 
vote on this occasion be contined to 
the Marquis of Hastings ? Are not the 
Court of Directors and the Govern- 
ment of India also hefore the Court ? 
The hon. Mover and his friends call 
on you to acquit the noble Marquis ; 
but justice equally calls on you to look 
to the colleagues of the noble Marquis 
in the Bengal Government, and also to 
the Court of Directors. (Hear.) There 
were many points of the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hume) which 
appear tu me to afford very cogent 
arguments in favour of the amend- 
ment. The hon. Gentleman said, he 
would impeach Mr Adam. Here, I 
think, he himself shows the cloven 

(y) If Mr. Hume thought as Mr. Im- 
pey pretends to do, that it was a job, it 
would be inconsistent to defend it, but 
not else. Mr. Impey’s logic is this: Mr. 
Hume is an enemy to all jobs: this, in 
his opinion, is not a joh; therefore, he 
ought to be an enemy to it! Such a fine 
illustration of the non sequitur is worthy 
of its impartial and candid author. Mr. 
Hume has, in his place, defended the 
whole transaction, as not at all partaking 
of the character given to it by Mr. Impey; 
and he is therefore honest and consistent 
in supporting it. 

(z) Perhaps the malignant insinuations 
of Mr. Bebb and Mr. Impey may be 
thought by some honest and impartial 
men to be at least as offensive as Mr. 
Hume’s straight-forward exposure of a 
flagrant trick, 
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foot; here he resorts to trick. He 
wishes, it seems, to get a vote in favour 
of the noble Marquis, and, having 
done so, he will turn round on the 
colleagues of the noble Marquis and 
attack them. (Hear.) Now, Sir, is it 
fair, is it ingenuous, to procure a vote 
in favour of the Marquis of Hastings, 
and then to turn round to distress and 
persecute others? (Hear, hear.) The 
character of Mr. Adam has Leen spoken 
of in this Court as it deserves to be 
spoken of. That individual has been 
described as being, in every respect, 
an estimable and honourable man, (a) 
(Hear.) He is afraid, 1 am sure, of 
no impeachment ; (6) and I will ven- 
ture to say, that, if the hon. Proprietor 
chooses to attack Mr. Adam for having 
performed his duty, he will find able 
and effectual defenders in this Court 
and elsewhere. (Hear, hear.) The 
hon. Proprietor has already been de- 
feated in an attack on Mr. Adam, by 
my learned Friend (Mr. Jackson) ; (c) 
and, if he renew his attack, he will 
only find a renewal of his own defeat 
a eg ( Hear, hear.) The hon. 
Proprietor is a great friend to the 
House of Palmer and Co., for the whole 
tenor of his speech was a defence of 
them, and not of the Marquis of Has- 
tings. How does the hon. Proprietor 
shape his course? First of all, he 
treats us with the old fallacy, that the 
Nizam is an independent Prince ; (d) 
and, secondly, that these transactions 
were intended, and were calculated, 





(a) Mr. Adam has also been spoken of 
in the East India Court as a man made 
drunk by the infatuation of arbitrary 
power, and exhibiting a more lament- 
able compound of imbecility and wicked- 
ness than any man that ever preceded 
him as Governor-General of India. Did 
he deserve to be spoken of in these 
terms also? 

(6) How can Mr. Impey possibly know 
what Mr. Adam fears and what he does 
not? Does he add omniscience to’ his 
other eminent qualifications ? or means 
he, that Mr. Adam’s friends and in- 
fluence, with all political parties in turn, 
secure him and his family impunity ? 

(ec) Worthy of each other, and each 
other’s cause aud learning. 

(d) On all other occasions, ‘* old fal- 
lacies’’ are dearer to Mr. Impey than 
new ones. ‘lo us they are equally de- 
testable. But if it be an old fallacy to 
consider Native Princes independent, it 
is an old hypocrisy on the part of the 
Company to call them so in these very 
despatches. That they are not inde- 
pendent, is to be attributed to the arts 
of the Company alone. 
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for the benefit of the Nizam's Govern- 
ment. Now, Sir, I have examined 
this book, aud I see nothing in it to 
lead me to suppose that the Nizam’s 
subjects were, in any material degree, 
benefited by these trausactions. This, 
however, is nothing to the purpose. 
The manner in which the money was 
applied by Chundoo Lo!l has nothing 
to do with the propriety or impropriety 
of the original transaction. The hon. 
Proprietor argues that the bonus was 
perfectly fair, because bonuses are re- 
cognized in Englaud. As the English 
Government admits of a bonus, the 
hon. Proprietor contended, that the 
Indian Government ought to do the 
same thing. But, Sir, what has this 
to do with the question ? In the first 
place, the bonus was concealed, which 
would have the effect of invalidating 
it; and in the.next place, there was 
no appearance of any. cousideration 
having been advanced. (e) It seems 
that the interest was to be lowered 
from 24 to 18 per cent. But what 
comes at last? Why, this bonus is 
paid on account of the reduction of 
interest. Was there ever a more fal- 
lacious proceeding? (f) The hon. 
Proprietor next tells us, that the mili- 
tary allowances made to Palmer and 
Co. were all fairly earned. Mr. W. 
Palmer must be a very great soldier, if 
this be the fact. He must have per- 
formed most important services. The 
Nizam, being an independent, as well 
as a liberal Prince, had rewarded him 
and his children, his brother, his 
moonshees, his servants, and his de- 
pendants of all descriptions, to the 
amount of 150,000/. a-year. ( Hear.) 
Why, Sir, what are the services of the 
Marquis. of Hastings, compared with 
those of Mr. W. Palmer, if he had 
earned this reward? The Marquis of 
Hastings received a grant of 60,000/.for 
very great services ; but Mr. W, Pal 
mer and his friends are rewarded with 
150,000/. annually. (¢) (Hear.) Sir, 





(e) The bonus was never meant to be 
aid till the end of the term fixed by the 
oan; and in point of fact has never been 

id at all. The consideration for which 
it was granted was the immediate ad- 
vance of money at !8 per cent. interest, 
which could only be raised for that pur- 
pose at 20 and 24. , , 

(f) It has not been paid up to this 
hour, and now never will be. 

(g) This is another monstrous and 
scaidalous exaggeration ; and if not in- 
tended, is at least calculated, to deceive. 
The trath is, that the whole of the pen- 
sions of the Palmer family did not 
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if he deserved this, he must have per- 
formed services greater than those that 
were ever achieved in India, since the 
days of Alexander the Great. ( Hear.) 
These rewards would never have been 
heard of at all iu India or in this coun- 
try, but for the discovery of these 
transactions. (Hear.) With respect 
to these military allowances, I believe 
the opinion of the Bengal Government 
would be sufficient to induce many 
Proprietors to condemn them ; others 
may be inclined to take the same 
course on referring to the opinions of 
the Attorney-General aud our own law 
officer ; but, for the satisfaction of 
every man in this Court, I will give 
you the opinion of Lord Hastings bim- 
self; and, having done so, | think, 
for the present, you have a right to 
vote against Palmer and Co, In page 
286 of these Papers, you will find a 
letter from the Secretary of Govern- 
ment to the Resident at Hyderabad, 
dated Nevember 19, 1822, containing 
the following passage :— 

* The point in question has reference 
to Mr. W. Palmer’s statement, in expla- 
nation of the large monthly allowances 
held by him and his brother, Mr. 4. 
Palmer, and the stipends to the children 
of the former, from the Government of 
his Highness the Nizam, On_ the sub- 
ject of the allowance to Mr. H. Palmer, 
the statement of Mr. W. Palmer is en- 
tirely silent; it will be necessary to as- 
certain, therefore, whether the omission 
be accidental, or whether the House do 
not desire to offer any further observa- 
tions in reply to the reference already 
made to them on that subject. With re- 
gard to Mr. W. Palmer’s explanation of 

is own and his children’s stipends,’— 
{his services being here left out of the 
question]—‘ it is sufficient to remark 

nat it is extremely unsatisfactory ; and 
that, although the right of the Nizam to 
confer what allowances he pleases on 
those who are now, or have been in his 
service, or ou their families, be unques- 
tioned, it cannot be ex d. by his 
Highness that the British Government 
should come forward to advance a large 
sun of money for the liquidation of heavy 
arrears on such an account.’ [This 
alludes to the probability of the Company 
being called on to pay this account.) ‘ la 
the special instance, under consideration, 
these arrears ap to have been accu- 
mulating, in common with the other 
debts of the state, at an exorbitant rate 





amount to one-tenth of the sum, annu- 
ally, which Mr. Impey here states, of 
which any one may satisfy himself who 
wilt take the trouble to refer to the ori- 
ginal Papers on this head. 
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of interest.’ [This, Sir, is the opinion 
of the Marquis of Hastings. Hear, hear.} 
‘ If the above observations hold good in 
regard to pensions actually conferred by 
the Nizam himself in the free exercise 
of his independent authority, they must 
apply with still greater force to the acts 
of a Minister, supposing the Nizam not 
to have been consulted in the appropria- 
tion of so large a sum of the revenues of 
the country in their present deteriorated 
state. Such an assumption of power on 
the part of Chundoo Loll, while engaged 
with us, and enjoying our support, for 
the purpese of reducing estabiishments 
and expenses which the State was anable 
to bear, could never receive the sanction 
of this Government; and cannot, in- 
deed, be regarded otherwise than as 
standing wholly at the pleasure of the 
Nizam. Such changes cannot be ac- 
knowledged by this Government.’ 

I shall now, Sir, read two other short 
extracts from the public despatch of 
the Marquis of Hastings to the Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad, of the 13th of Sept. 
1822. The first of these passages con- 
tains his Lordship’s opinion of the 
bonus, and is as follows :— 


* The conduct of the House of Palmer 
and Co. with respect to the bonus, is con- 
sidered by the Governor-General in 
Council, to be in the highest degree re- 

rehensible ; and the concealment, both 

y the House and by the Minister, of the 
real conditions of the loan, while they 
were seeking the sanction of the British 
Government to the arrangement, and 
professing to put it in possession of the 
details of the transaction, admits of vo 
excuse or pagar aud justifies the 
inference of a culpable collusion between 
those parties.’ (Hear, hear.) 


Now, Sir, without meaning to cast 
any reflection on the character of Mr. 
Russell, of whom 1 wish to speak 
ia terms of high respect, I must read 
what the Governor-General says of 
him in the same page. His Lordship 
thus expresses himself :— 

* The Governor-General in Council 
concludes, that the affair of the bonus 
was not made known to the late Resi- 
dent; but his Lordship in Council can- 
not acquit Mr. Russell of very blame- 
able neglect of duty, in not satisfying 
himself that the amount of the loan was 
properly appropriated; or, at least, in 
not reporting the mis-application to Go- 
vernment, as soon as he became ap- 

rized of it, as, with ordinary vigilance, 
he must have been.’(4) (Hear) 





(hk) All that need be said on these opi- 
nions of Lord Hastings is this : that the 
documents now for the first time pub- 
lished, including Mr, Russell’s and Sir 
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Sir, I am already conscious that I 
have too long occupied the attention of 
the Court; but the very great magni- 
tude and importance of the subject to 
the Company and to India is my reason 
fur having stated my opinions at such 
length. 1 will not shortly point out to 
the Court the situation in which it is 
placed, and I call upon the hon. Pro- 
prietors to pause before they come to 
a decision. We have here the Marquis 
of Hastings, a man of high birth and 
of great talent—a man of exalted con- 
nexions in this country—who, for nine 
years, has been intrusted with the 
despotic power of Governor-General in 
India. (¢) He performed, in the course 
of that time, eminent services for the 
Company, and he received a very high 
reward in consequence of those ser- 
vices. He had the distribution of pa- 
tronage in the Bengal provinces, by 
which he might have increased his 
friends and connexions. Placed upon 
that high pedestal of honour, adorned 
with splendour, aud armed with power, 
it appears, that, in one particular in- 
stance, he has perhaps been inveigh- 
ed or led astray into conduct of 
which the Court of Directors cannot 
approve. They admit that the noble 
Marquis did not act from any corrupt 
motive, and that his conduct was not 
guided by any view to personal advan- 
tage. (Hear, hear.) 

| am perfectly willing to give fu'l 
weight to the motives assigued by the 
Gentiémen who have taken up the 
cause of the noble Marquis, and to 
ascribe his conduct to good nature, to 
weakness, and to the too great anxiety 
to make friends. But the Bengal Go- 
vernment, and the Court of Directors, 
had their painful, but bounden duty to 
perform. That duty was, to resist, to 





W. Rumbold’s letter to the Court of Di- 
rectors, show, that though Lord Hast- 
ings might have felt himself justified in 
giving such opinions then, yet the sub- 
sequent evidence proves these opinions to 
be unwarranted now. 

(i) Mr. Impey is so enamoured of the 
notion of the Government of India 
being a “ane despotism, that he indulges 
it on all occasions. But ‘* despotic 
power” is irresponsible. If, then, the 
Governor-General were reallyarmed with 
this by those who sent him to India, how 
dare the Court of Directors arraign him 
afterwards for any use he may choose to 
make of it? Perhaps Mr. Impey adopts 
Capt. Seeley’s definition of an ** absolute 
despotism, regulated by laws.”—The 
idea is worthy the source from whence it 
emanates, 
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control, and to mark with their cen- 
sure, those improper transactions. 
(Hear.) You, Proprietors of East 
India Stock, are now called upou to 
approve of that control and that cen- 
sure; and, it is my opinion, that you 
are bound, by your approval, to sup- 
port your servants, both at home and 
abroad.(k) If the amendment be nega- 
tived, what encouragement do you bold 
eut tothe IndianGovernment to perform 
their duty? What encouragement do 
you afford to the Directors to exert them- 
selves for the protection of your inte- 
rests, and of the interests of India ? 
(Hear, hear.) 1 think, Mr. Chairman, 
J have said enough to convince every 
impartial person in this Court, that he 
ought to vote for the amendment; but 
jet the result be what it may, I sit 
down satisfied that 1 have discharged 
an imperative duty. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. EpMonstonE.—Sir, in the very 
able and luminous speech which has 
just been delivered, [ must, consistent- 
ly with my own knowledge, having had 
the honour of being a Member of the 
Bengal Government, during a part of 
the period alluded to, point out some 
errors into which the learned Gentle- 
man has fallen. I believe I am correct 
in stating, that the learned Gent. said, 
“ that, when the House of W. Palmer 
and Co. obtained the sanction or coun- 
tenance of Government in 1814, it was 
then known, that they had engaged in 
pecuniary transactions with the Nizam’s 
Government.” I beg, Sir, to state, that 
such was not the case. I am quite cer- 
tain that the Bengal Government did 
not know it; and there is nothing in 
the Papers that can bear out the asser- 
tion. (Hfear.) Palmer and Co. ap- 
plied for the countenance of Govern- 
ment tu their House, as a house of 
agency, and a banking and commercial 
concern; and in that character the 
establishment of the Firm was approved 
of by the Court of Directors. But, if 
the Government had supposed that the 
House of Palmer and Co. had, or would 
have engaged with such transactions 
with the Nizam, as had since appear- 
ed, they would not have acceded to the 
request. (Hear.) The establishment of 
that concern, as a house of agency, 
was believed, at the time, to be a very 
great benefit to the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment; and, from the Company's con- 
nexion with that Government, it was 
supposed that it would be useful to our 





(k) What! whethey they do right or 
wrong ? 
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own. A commercial treaty had been 
euvtered into with the Nizam, and it 
was thought that the House would be 
enabled to give greater effect to the 
provisions of that treaty, The counte- 
nance of the Government was granted, 
in consequence of the information 
which had been given, that those be- 
neficial results, which were expected 
from the establishment of the House, 
had been effected; and the conviction 
which prevailed on this point was one 
principal cause for granting the license 
of 1816. Is it possible, then, under 
these circumstances, to impute impro- 
per motives to the Marquis of Hast- 
ings, fur having granted to the House 
the sanction of Government? (Hear, 
hear.) 

The learned Proprietor has ques- 
tioned the legality of this license, in a 
manner that may have impressed the 
minds of his hearers with the idea, 
that the pecuniary transactions with 
the Nizam were known at the time the 
license was conceded; and the cir- 
cumstance was adverted to by the hon. 
Proprietor (Mr. Poynder) who spoke on 
the first day. This license was granted 
by the Government to exempt Palmer 
and Co. from the operation of the 37th 
of the King, which prevented pecuniary 
dealings between Europeans and the 
Native Princes, without a special per- 
mission. Now, Sir, to me the legality 
of that license is very clear. The 
license was grauted in concurrence 
with the opinion of the Advocate- 
General, who was consulted by the Go- 
vernment. He stated, that the license 
was sufficient for every purpose. There- 
fore, Sir, as far as this point goes, the 
Government acted legally in acceding 
to the request. Having had the honour 
of being a Member of the Government 
at the time myself, [ must, of neces- 
sity, take my share of the responsibility 
which attaches to the act. But, with 
the information which I now have of 
the maguitude of the trausactions of 
that House, and the debts that were 
due to it by the Nizam, I acknowledge 
that I do think it was an indiscreet 
act; and I really believe that the Mar- 
quis of Hastings himself would, at 
this time, make the same acknowledg- 
meut. ( Hear.) 

The learned Proprietor has stated, 
in very strong terms, that there was an 
intentional delay, in sending to this 
country a statement of the transactions 
between Palmer and Co, and the Ni- 
zam. The report of this transaction 
—the granting of the license—was 
drawn up in January 1817, and was 
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despatched to this country. Now, Sir, 
before individuals are censured for de- 
lay, it will be proper to observe, that 
the most laborious duty of the Secre- 
tary’s Office, in India, is to prepare do- 
cuments which are neces-ary for 
carrying on the administration of that 
great Empire. I[t differs very much 
from the duty of the Secretary's Office 
in this House, where the correspond- 
ence is at once looked over, and direc- 
tions given for answering it. I have 
myself experienced much difficulty in 
finding time to frame despatches that 
were to be sent home, The time to 
which I allude, I mean the latter part 
of 1816, every Gentleman who hears 
me must know, was one of the most 
laborious periods that was ever expe- 
rienced in India. The Secretaries were 
completely employed in carrying on the 
business of the Administration—they 
could not afford time to draw up a nar- 
rative of those transactions. This will 
account for the delay to which the 
learned Proprietor has referred. Ino 
the month of June, or thereabouts, the 
then Secretary to Government, Mr, 
Adam, had to attend the Governor- 
General, by whom he was employed in 
framing important despatches; aud 
during the Secretary’s absence, the 
report in question could not be drawn 
up. 1 think I have said sufficient to 
show that no delay was experienced, 
except what was perfectly accidentul. 
( Cheers.) 

The learned Proprietor, if I under- 
stood him rightly, has also stated, that 
when Mr. Sotheby was proposed to he 
appointed first Assistant at Hyderabad, 
it was concealed from the Council. 
This was not the case. His appoint- 
ment was forwarded to Government ; 
and his subsequent appeiutment to 
Moorshedabad was, I believe, also 
known. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. TraNnt—I can assure you, Sir, 
and the Court, that after the full dis- 
cussion which this question has under- 
gone, I shall not trespass on the atten - 
tion of the Proprietors for any great 
length of time. I thank the learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Impey) within the 
bar, forthe luminous and convincing 
argument he has addressed to the 
Court; for, if he had not delivered his 
sentiments, I should have been indu- 
ced to travel over the same ground 
which the’ learned Gentleman has 
tiken. It is certainly much better 
that the Court should be instructed by 
the able speech of the learned Gentle- 
man, than be wearied by the very lame 
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one which I was prepared to offer. (2) 
There are, however, one or two points 
which have escaped the learned Gentle- 
man’s notice, on which I shall take the 
liberty to offer a few remarks, An 
honourable Proprietor, who addressed 
the Court on the first or second day of 
the discussion, has told us, that the 
letters from the Marquis of Hastings 
to Sir W. Rumbold (the private letter, 
which I lament has ever seen the 
light,) were written at a time when the 
acknowledged services of the House 
of Palmer and Co. to the Nizam were 
such as to give him a paramount claim, 
so as to shut out all the world besides 
from pecuniary transactions with that 
Prince. Now, Sir, that letter was 
written in January, 1815, before the 
license was applied for. The House 
was established in 1814, and it is diffi- 
cult for me to imagine how these im- 
portant services could be performed 
within this particulartime. ‘This fact, 
1 think, is of some little importance. On 
that letter, Sir, I will take my stand, 
not against the Marquis of Hastings, 
but in support of good order iu India, 
I rise here, as a Proprietor and an old 
servant of the East India Company, to 
declare, that if the conduct of the 
Marquis of Hastings, muchas [ respect 
him, does not receive from this Court 
that censure which is contained in the 
despatches you are now called on to 
approve, I shall sell out my stock, and 
retire from the Company. (m) (Loud and 





(1) This is a modest and well-timed 
avowal for one who knows too well how 
seldom his hearers are edified with his 
speeches here or elsewhere. Yet what 
shall we say of a gentleman of fortune, 
who, after along career of service in India, 
returns to his native land, and avows his 
incapacity to offer any thing but a lame 
speech on a subject which his previous 
habits and experience ought especially to 
qualify him to understand; notwith- 
standing which, he goes intrepidly into 
the House of Commons, and there 
attempts subjects which he cannot so 
well comprehend; witness his alarin 
on the night of Friday the 18th instant, 
when he said that discussions on the 
Slave question were calculated to produce 
the most injurious effects! Of such 
manner of men is that Parliament com- 
posed, to whose ** collective wisdom” 
we are taught to look for every kind of 
redress, except a reform of their own 
immaculate body. 

(m) Hear this, ye unhappy Proprietors 
of India Steck! Mr. Trant will retire 
from your assembly, and leave you all in 
utter darkness. The affairs of the Com~ 
pany must then go to irretrievable rnin, 
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general laughter.) Gentlemen may 
laugh and sneer, but it shall not affect 
me. One great object which has indu- 
ced me to present myself to the Court, 
is to defeud Sir C. Metcalfe, and on 
that subject I fear I shall be obliged to 
trespass fora short time on the patience 
of the Proprietors. 1 should say more 
on the speech of the late Resident at 
Hyderabad, if he had been in his place, 
this day ; and in common with all the 
Court, I deplore the circumstance 
which has occasioned his absence. It 
was stated decidedly by the Bengal 
Government, that the sixty-lac loan 
was a fictitious transaction. With 
respect to the accounts relative to that 
transaction, Mr. Adam, when acting in 
the situation of Governor-General, 
speaks thus :-— 

**1 twice examined the accounts receiv- 
ed from the Resident at Hyderabad with 
his despatches of the 12th and 14th of 
July, with all the attention which the 
time I have been able to devote to them 
will allow. They are too voluminous, 
various, and intricate, to enable me to 
judge correctly of all the details which 
thev embrace ; but there are certain pro- 
minent points which appear quite distinct 
to my observation, aud I am not aware 
that any practical object would be attain- 
ed by more minute investigation.”’ (1 
think that it is necessary to mark this 
passage, as it has been stated that Mr. 
Adam threw aside those accounts inavery 
hasty manner.) (#) ** Since,’’ continues 


for who else can direct them? The 
“* lame speech” is already forgotten, and 
Mr. 'Trant now evidently thinks that his 
not being present to illuminate the debate 
with his brilliant eloquence and convin- 
cing logic, would be such a calamity, 
that his brother and sister Proprietors 
would vote for any thing rather than let 
this dreadiul alternative be resorted to. 
Thereis, however, aslight ray of hope that 
Mr. Trant will not really put his alarm- 
ing threatinto execution. He is a candi- 
date for a seat in the Direction, and has 
already gone through half the dirty 
lanes and alleys in London to solicit 
votes to bring him in. Now he 
cannot be a Director without holding 
£2000 India Stock, which costs nearly 
£6000 sterling. That he has not yet 
come to the fatal resolution, however, of 
selling this, we may safely infer from the 
fact of his having been seeu at the last bal 

lot with his head uncovered, in that atti- 
tude of feigned humility which candi- 
dates do well to assume before their 
election, that they may make their inso- 
lence and hauteur the more keenly felt 
afterwards when firmly fixed in their 





seats. * ¢ . 
(n) It is indeed necessary to mark this 
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Mr. Adam’s minutes, ‘‘ the Resident has 
commenced, and perhaps by this time 
completed, a course of payments to the 
amount, as stated by him, of seventy- 
five lacs of rupees, reserving for charges 
that may eventually he disallowed, asum 
of about twenty lacs, an examination in 
detail is at all events not immediately 
necessary, hor need we, as it appears to 
me, delay coming to a conclusion on the 
main questions arising out of these 
accounts "’ 

‘Mr. Adam then proceeds to give a _ 
specification of the debts which he 
makes due to the House by the Nizam, 
which amount to 60, 58, 191 rupees. 
Now he (the late Resident) has stated 
that the plan for the sixty-lac loan 
was one that could not be recom- 
mended by him to the Court. 

Mr. Stuart.—Mr. Russell states, in 
the publication which he has given to 
the world, that he did mamly approve 
of the plan. , 

Mr. TRANT.—Mr. Russell’s own words 
will best explain his meaning. He 
states, in the first place, that the House 
was willing to negotiate a loan, but 
that the firm required the sanction of 
the British Government. That sanction 
he did not choose to apply for. He then 
says that the Minister pressed him on 
the subject, that he was willing to give 
his concurrence to the scheme for bor- 
rowing, but that he declared that the 
British Government would take no far- 
ther part in the proceeding. Such was 
Mr. Russell’s opinion at the time. He 
then goes on to say, that while these dis- 
cussions werein progress at Hyderabad; 
the partners of the House wrote to Cal- 
cutta, and the consequence was, that 
the sanction of Government was ob- 
tained. Now, Sir, | think Mr. Adam 
had a right to say that this loan, 
quoad the sauction of Government, 
was in fact a fictitious transaction. It 
was a loan to be raised under the 
sanction of Government for the reduc- 
tion of unnecessary military establish- 
ments and the payment of certain 
debts. Undoubtedly it was stated 
that considerable benefits were annexed 
to this plan. But it appears, on 
the face of the accounts, that under 
the sanction of Government not one 
rupee was advanced ; and therefore, 
quoad the sanction, it was a fictitious 
proceeding. (0) 





passage; for nothing can more plaiuly 
show the cursory manrer in which the 
accounts were examined th anhis 

(o) Mr. Adam and Sir C. Metcalfe de 
not deny the advance of money ‘‘quoad”’ 
the sanction ; they deny it altogether and 
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Before 1 state, as briefly as I ean, 
what I feel it to be my duty to state, on 
the part of Sir Charles Metcalfe, I beg 
leave to ask, whether there is present 
any friend of Mr. Russell, who can 
explain some points on which I wish to 
be satisfied ? [No person answered.] I 
must first, Sir, state, that I have most 
attentively read the whole of the Papers 
on your table. I have also read the 
letter of the late Resident, and that 
published by Sir Wm. Rumbold, 1! 

*have, in truth, given this case the very 
best consideration that my poor abili- 
ties will ailow ; and I must say, and I 
think almost every body, except one or 
two persons whom my jearned Friend 
(Mr. Impey) corrected in the course of 
his speech, will be found of the same 
opinion ,—that the present ameudment 
is a most proper one. I think | need 
not, farther than I have done, state the 
grounds which induce me to vote for 
that amendment. 

I wish now to make a few observa- 
tions relative to Sir Charles Metcalfe. 
My gallant Friend (Sir John Doyle), 
whose second day’s speech, in con- 
tinuation, I did not hear, but which, 
from the manuer in which he closed 
his first day’s address, was, I suppose, 
very entertaining,—has told us that 
Sir C. Metcalfe was fitter to be a resi- 
dent in Bedlam than a Resident in 
Hyderabad. These words I cannot mis- 
take, because I took them down. Now, 
Sir, I need not remind my gallant 
Friend of what an illustrious person 
said whea he was told that General 
Wolfe was mad. ‘If he is mad,” said 
that illustrious individual, ‘1 wish he 
would bite some of my other generals.” 
(A laugh.) 1 am sure my gallant 
Friend does not need to be bitten—he 
does not want to be inoculated for 
courage—he took the disease naturally. 
(Hear, hear.) | met my gallant Friend 
in Malta, and I heard a great deal of 
my gallant Friend’s achievements in 
Egypt. When my gallant Friend was 
in that country, he was very mad in- 
deed: he galloped into the desert up 
to Buonaparte’s dromedary corps, and 
the consequence of his madness was, 
that he captured all of them. (Hear, 
re Now, Sir, I say, that if Sir 
Charles Metcalfe be mad, I wish we 





as a fact; and Sir C. Metcalfe hints that 
most of the alleged payments are jicti- 
tious. 

(p) Who might these unfortunate per- 
sons be, described to be thus smartin 
under the correction of this eminent an 
disinterested advocate ? 
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had many more such mad servants ; 
(Hear, hear) aud | congratulate the 
Company on baving such an active 
and zealous madmau in their employ. 
Now, Sir, I shall state why | particu. 
larly appear before the Court on this 
occasion. My gallant Friend has said 
that his acquaintance with the Marquis 
of Hastings is of forty years’ duration. 
Now | must look back to a period that 
will prove me not to be a very young 
man, when I advert to the commence- 
ment of my acquaintance with Sir C. 
Metcalfe. We were children at schoul 
together, and under the same tutor, Dr. 
Goodall.(g) (Cries of Order and Ques~ 
tion.) Sir, Lrepeat it—we were under the 
charge and eare of Dr. Goodall. We pro- 
ceeded to India almost at the same 
time. (Question.) Sir, when a man is 
brought into a court of justice, wit 
nesses are examined as to his charac- 
ter and the circumstances of his life; 
and [ think it is equally proper that 
the same thirg should be allowed here. 
We went to India, Sir, about the same 
period. We there pursued our studies 
for a short time together, and together 
we entered the hon, Company’s service, 
(Question, question ; Order.) 

A Proprietor.—We shall never be 
able to get through the business if the 
hon. Gentleman goes on in this way, 
(Loud cries of Question.) 

Mr. S. Dixon.—I hope the Court will 
allow the hon. Proprietor to go on, He 
is making two tides at once. He does 
not confine himself to Sir Charles Met- 
calfe,—he gives an account of himself 
also,—he affords us the history of two 
persons instead of one. (4 laugh.) 

Mr. Trant.—Sir, 1 mention these 
circumstances, because i wish to ob- 
tain credit with the Court as one who 
knows Sir C, Metcalfe intimately weil, 
and who therefore can speak to his 
character. If | express myself with 
the natural partiality of an old friend, 
I hope it will not be imputed as an 
error to me. I have known Sir C. Met- 
calfe during the whole of my life; 
(Question, question.) and a more ho- 
nourable, upright, or kind-hearted maa 
I never met with. (7) 





(7) In infancy our hopes and fears 
Were to each other known, &c. 

(r) There are no limits to the egotism 
and vanity of some minds, Of what pos- 
sible importance could it be to the Couct 
to hear the history of Mr. Trant’s in- 
fancy, or the character of his school- 
fellows or tutor? And although Sir C. 
Metcalfe might, in Mr. Trant’s opinion, 
be the best man he ever met with, he 
might still be a bad one, The question 
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1 shall now state the circumstances 
which brought Sir C. Metcalfe to Hy- 
derabad. I think it is right to do so, 
because he has been attacked in his 
absence.(s) He had been the private 
Secretary to the Marquis of Hastings, 
and political Secretary to the Govern- 
ment. Previously to that he was em- 

loyed at Delhi. He has in this Court 
en charged with ingratitude to the 
Marquis of Hastings. Now, Sir, I beg 
to explain the circumstances under 
which he was made private Secretary 
to that Nobleman. (Question— Order.) 

Mr. NowE...—I really wish to know, 
Sir, whether the Court are to be de- 
tained with a history of the hon. Pro- 
prietor and Sir C. Metcalfe ? (Hear and 
Order.) 

Mr. Trant.—Sir Charles Metcalfe 
has been attacked in this Court, 

The CHaiRMAN.—Having been ap- 
pealed tv, 1 must give my decision. 
The character of Sir C. Metcalfe 
having been assailed in this Court, I 
think I have a right to hear the re- 
marks of any person who wishes to 
speak in his favour.(¢) At the same 
time I think that it will expedite the 
cause of Sir Charles Metcalfe, aud the 
business of this Court, if the hon. Pro- 
prietor will be less diffuse ou the sub- 
ject. ( Hear.) 

Mr. TRANT.—Sir, this private Secre- 
taryship was pressed upon Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, and I have been told that 
he twice declined it. But, Sir, is a 
public Officer, because he filled a situa- 
tion under a Governor-General, to be 
debarred from his right of giving his 
opinion on any public measure? lam 





related to acts done since Mr. Trant had 
left India; and his opinion of the cha- 
racter of the actor at any period anterior 
to this, is of no worth whatever. It is, 
indeed, a fallacy to suppose such testi- 
mony as this of any value at any time. 

(s) Does not Mr. ‘Trant censure the 
Marquis of Hastings, and attack the tran- 
sactions of Palmer and Co.—and are not 
they also absent? If to praise those who 
are absent be permitted, why should it 
not be equally permitted to censure ? 
The value of the one is nothing where the 
other is not allowed. 

(¢) The question was, not what the 
Chairman had a right to hear, but what 
the speaker had a right to offer. This is 
a confusion of terms often made by bovs 
at school, who talk of their having no 
right to be flogged,—meaning that the 
master has no right to flog them. But 
that an East India Director, and an M.P. 
of twenty years’ standing, should fall into 
such a vulgar error, is surprising, 


sure my gallant Friend will not con- 
tend for such a principle ; and in this 
Court, I believe, avery different doc- 
trine is laid down.(w) Am I, Sir, to be 
debarred from my right of speakiog 
my mind; or am I to be accused of 
meanness or baseness, because | can- 
not approve of the conduct of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings in every respect ? Sir 
Charles Metcalfe was nearly connected 
with the late Resident by family ties. 
There was that inducement, and several 
others, that might have led him to 
conceal his opinion, if his integrity 
were not of the most immoveable cha- 
racter. I cannot, therefore, subscribe 
to the opinion, that he has been in- 
fluenced by vindictive motives, or by 
any other feeling except a strong sense 
of public duty. 1 have heard no evi- 
dence yet that can make me form any 
other opinion. I hope, ove day or 
another, he will appear in this Court, 
and speak for himseif. I congratulate 
the Company in having such a man 
attached to them. The Company’s 
servants are often placed ia a very 
delicate situation. They are obliged 
to overcome their feelings, for they are 
bound ; and necessity required it, both 
by their duty and by their oath, to 
show up their nearest friends. I am 
happy that the Company have amongst 
them a mau of such unbending firm- 
ness and integrity,—a man who realizes 
the fine picture drawn by Horace— 
Justum et tenacem propositi virum, 
Neon civiuim ardor pravajabentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni, 
Mente quatit solida. 

I, Sir, shall vote for the amendment; 
but, though I do not approve of the 
conduct of the Marquis of Hastings in 
this case, I shal! say of him, as [ have 
before said in this Court, that I think 
very highly of his niecrits, I will not 
cast aside such a public servant as he 
has proved himself to be, because he 





(u) Not so, Mr. Trant. In this Court 
the doctrine laid down is, that Mr. Adam 
was quite right when he said, in his 
celebrated manifesto against the liberty 
of the press: ‘‘It is a mockery to claim 
for the servants of any Government a 
right to discuss freely the measures of 
their superiors.”” Does he not know that 
Colonel Robinson, being a servant of the 
King, was banished for speaking his 
mind; that Mr. Buckingham and Mr. 
Arnot, not being servants of any one, 
were also banished for speaking theirs ; 
aud that the Court approved of all these 
punishments? ‘The doctrine and the 
practice are, at least, in harmony with 
each other, - 
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has made one mistake—because there 
is one blot on his character. I do not 
expect to find a perfect man ; and if I 
see some slight speck on his features 
—if I perceive the beauty of his cha- 
racter in a very small degree suilied,— 
I look at the shade with feelings ‘* more 
in sorrow than in anger;” and I am 
anxious to pass it by as soon as possible. 
Non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fadit, 
Aut humana pardm cayit natura. 


When the Marguis of Hastings again 
comes before this Court, I shall lay 
this business entirely out of my mind, 
and dojustice to the great and eminent 
services he has performed. ( Hear.) 


Mr. Patrison.—The learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Impey) has spoken of a 
letter, written by the Marquis of 
Hastings in answer to certain de- 
spatches of the Court of Directors, 
having been addressed to the Chair- 
man. [ shall explain, for [ am not 
afraid to explain, how that circum- 
stance occurred. When I arrived at 
the situation of Chairman, I f und 
that both my predecessurs were in the 
habit of corresponding with Lord 
Hastings, and I beg leave to state 
that | followed that example, believing 
then, as 1 do now, that such explana- 
tion between the Chairman and the 
Governor-General must lead to very 
beneficial results. I found my hon. 
friend (Mr. Bebb) ia correspondence 
with the noble Marqnis. I think it a 
very useful practice, in spite of the 
policy which has put an end toit. I 
think these who abolished the prac- 
tice acted under a mistaken view of 
the case. 

Mr. CampBeti.—Sir, I am at all 
times unwilling to take up the time of 
the Court, and, on this occasion, in- 
disposition renders it peculiarly neces- 
sary that I should be as brief as pos- 
sible. I shall endeavour, therefore, 
as far as I can, to confine myself to 
the object immediately before the 
Court—namely, the motion and the 
amendment. It appears to me that a 
form of words better calculated to 
effect the purpose which was intended, 
and that was less likely to provoke 
discussion, could not have been 
devised, than that in which the ori- 
ginal motion was expressed; and I 
am surprised that such a course 
should have been taken as that which 
the hon. Chairman has thought fit to 
adopt. (4 ery of ** Speak out."”’) 1 am 
speaking as loud as J can, and if the 
hon, Proprietor who has interrupted 
Sup. Oviental Herald, Vol. d. 
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nie, will come nearer, he will, no 
doubt, hear whatever I say. I do not 
like Gentlemen to interrupt me with 
cries of ** Speak out,” because, when 
an individual is endeavouring to pur- 
sue a certain train of ideas, such ex- 
clamations are calculated to embarrass 
and confuse him. (Hear.) I was 
going to express my regret, that a 
motion so worded, and having one 
solitary object in view, should have 
been met by an amendment, which 
could scarcely lead to any thing, in 
this Court, but long and angry debate. 
It seems to me that Gentlemen have 
been led away, in the course of the 
discussion, from the object really be- 
fore the Court, and have introduced 
topics exceedingly foreign to it. I must 
say, that a most unwarrantable attack 
has been made on the character of 
Mr. Adam, whose name it was quite 
unnecessary to introduce on this occa- 
sion. But we have something more 
formidable to contend with, than the 
desultory observations which may be 
made with respect to Mr. Adam, or 
any other Member of the Bengal 
Government; and to that point, Gen- 
tlemen ought to restrict their remarks. 
‘The Court ought not to mistake the 
question under consideration. That 
question ought to be taken for what 
it is intrinsically worth, without re- 
ference to the expressions made use 
of by this Gentleman, or by that Gen- 
tleman. What then is the question, 
Sir? What have the Proprietors to 
do? They have only to say, Whether 
the conduct of the noble Marquis has 
been corrupt or incorrupt ? 

A Proprieror.— No _ person has 
imputed corrupt conduct to the noble 
Marquis. 

Mr. Campbe.t.—If the hon. Proprie- 
tor has read the Despatches, as he 
ought to do, and has not there seen 
distinct corruption alleged against 
Lord Hastings, then all I can say is, 
that he has put a different construction 
from that which I have done on whole 
passages of those documents. ( Hear.) 
The attack which has been made on 
Mr. Adam, could not, as it seems to 
me, originate in any part which that 
Gentleman has taken in the affairs of 
Hyderabad. It requires no great de- 
gree of acuteness to perceive, looking 
at the state of the press in India, and 
the deportation, or, as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen would call it, the ba- 
nishment, (though to their own coun- 
try,) of Gentlemen who favoured the 
freedom of the press, and, amongst 
others, of the champion of that sys 
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tem, the Editor of The Calcutta 
Journal, that the conduct pursned 
by Mr. Adam, with respect to the press, 
has excited this hostility.(w) On this 
subject of the press, I differ totally 
from my hon. Friend, the Member for 
Aberdeen. 1 am as friendly as any 
man ‘to a free press; but, as to its 
introduction into India, it is a question 
that involves most serious cousidera- 
tions. The time, I think, is vot yet 
come for trying such an experiment,() 
It may come, and it will come in the 
march of events—but certainly it has 
not yet arrived, and it should not be 
blindly precipitated. When you have 
a more extended European popnia- 
tion ;(y) when you can uphold your 
empire, under any convulsion which 
may arise; when you find it proper to 
extend to your Native subjects all the 
rights and privileges which now exist 
amongst yourselves ; then a free press 
may be introduced with safety.(z) 

In giving my opinion on the ques- 
tion now before the Court, | shall 
carefully abstain from making any 
invidious comparisons. We are now 
called on to approve of certain de- 
spatches, sent by the Court of Directors 
to the Bengal Government. The Pro- 
rietors have been ready to acknow- 
edge the services of the Court of 
Directors—and they have done so on 
all proper occasions ; but they ought 
to pause, before they approve of the 
despatches which are now under 
consideration. Of the four despatches, 
which are spokeu of in the latter 
part of the amendment, one was 





(u) Thereis not the least gronnd for this 
supposition. Mr. Adam's conduct with 
respect to the Hyderabad transactions, 
and his hastening the ruin of the House 
of Palmer and Co., while Lord Amherst 
was in the Bengal river, but before he 
could come up to have even a chance of 
giving a vew turn to the matter, was 
quite sufficient to implicate him as one, 
at least, of the chief causes of all the 
mischief that has resulted. 

(vw) The experiment Aas been tried: 
and lasted for five years under Lord 
Hastings, producing the best effects.— 
It was then put a stop to, since which, 
nothing but disasters have happened. 

(y) How can this ever happen, while 
Colonization is prohibited; and who 
would colonize, if they were not to be 
free? 

(z) On this subject of the Press, we 
shall not here say more than that Mr. 
Campbell either has not read, or reading 
has not understood, what has been 
already so often repeated, on this much 
misrepresented subject, 








written near five years ago, ano- 
ther almost four years ago, the 
third nearly two years ago, and the 
last one year ago. If the approval of 
this Court to those despatches be so 
necessary, I should be glad to know 
why it was not demanded before? 
Repeated opportunities have occurred 
for calling the Proprietors together, 
and hearing their sentiments on this 
subject. I request the Court to mark 
the situation in which this amendment 
places us. If you approve of the in- 
structions conveyed in these despatches, 
you will cast a censure on the Marquis 
of Hastings, in the face of the appro- 
bation you have already bestowed on 
him ; and, if you disapprove of them, 
are you prepared to recal, or can you 
recal, those despatches? If you are 
not prepared to do so—and you cannot 
recal them, without trenching on the 
functions of the Executive Body,—to 
what purpose do you come to a deci- 
sion? When, on Friday last, a gallant 
Officer (Sir J. Doyle) asked the hon. 
Chairman, whether this amendment 
was his own act, or the act of the 
Court of Directors, the hon. Chairman 
answered, that it was his own indi- 
vidual act; but he further expressed 
his opinion, that, if time had been 
given, it would have received the 
sanction of the Court of Directors. On 
a subsequent day, the hon. Chairman 
made a similar statement, in answer 
to the hon. Director opposite. I must 
own, however, that I, for one, am not 
in favour of that amendment; and 1 
hope that the event of this day’s dis- 
cussion will prove, that many other 
Directors feel upon the subject as I do. 
That body, I believe, comprises as 
much caution, wisdom, and sound 
sense, as is to be found in any so- 
ciety ;(a) and, I am sure, they will 
pause before they give their sanction 
to this proceeding. 

I see, in the latter part of this 
amendment, a most extraordinary no- 
velty, and one, which, if the precedent 
be established, may lead to very bad 
consequences. In calling on the Pro- 
prietors to agree to those despatches, 
do you not, in fact, establish a prece- 
dent for an interference with the 
despatches of the Court of Directors 
generally? (Hear.) May not the 
Proprietors hereafter object to de- 
spatches? May they not, at any time, 
resist the contents of despatches, in 
transitu. This would be to create a 





(a} Mr. Campbell is himself one of 
their body. This eulogium comes, there- 
fore, with double grace from him !- 
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second Board of Control, as if one 
were nota sufficient evil.(b) (4 laugh.) 
The Legislature, in former days, clearly 
contemplated the contingency at 
which, Sir, we have now arrived; 
and, therefore, to prevent the possibi- 
lity of an interference with the de- 
spatches of the Court of Directors, it 
will be found, on reference to the 33d 
of Geo. IIL, that the following provi- 
sion was made : 


* And be it further enacted, that no 


order, direction, or resolution of thé 
Court of Directors, touching the Civil 
or Military Government, or revenue, of 
the East India Company, after the same 
shall have received the approbation of 
the Board of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India, shall be rescinded, sus- 
pended, or varied, by any General Court 
called for that purpose.’ 

What is the consequence of this 
enactment? It is, that you cannot 
interfere with the despatches of the 
Court of Directors ; and, assuredly, it 
is useless for men to give an opinion 
on any subject, when they have it not 
in their power to enforce that opi- 
nion. (c) The proposition, in the 
latter part of the amendment, appears 
to me to be quite unnecessary for the 
vindication of the conduct of our 
servants abroad, whose characters are 


not attacked in such a way as to bring - 


them under the cousideration of this 
Court. I contend also, Sir, that the 
approbation of these despatches, goes 
to the condemnation of the Marquis of 
Hastings. I would say, Sir, that the 
calling for the approval of those dé- 
spatches, at this particular juncture, 
when an appeal is pending, is injudi- 
cious. But, [ am bound to declare, on 
the part of the Court of Directors, that, 
though I think their judgments were 
erroneous, I am perfectly convinced 
that their intentions were honest. As 
I have, more than once, stated my 
opinions on this subject in the other 
room, | am now imperatively called 
upon to declare, that those despatches 
were the dictates of pure and honour- 
able minds, discharging a most im- 
portant, buta most painful duty.( Hear.) 
When I look to the conduct and cha- 
racter of the mover and seconder of 
the amendment, I feel most confident 





(6) No doubt, control is always an 
evil to those on whom it is exercised. 
Would that the evil were real, instead 
of pretended ! 

(ce) According to this maxim, no Qp- 
position Member should ever speak in 
the House of Commons ; no dissenting 
Proprietor, in an East India Court, 
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that they contemplated nothing but 
what was just and fair ; and, therefore, 
I regret that they mixed up with that 
amendment, such ingredients as must 
of necessity lead to dissension. 

One of the professed objects of the 
amendment is, to exculpate the Com- 
pany’sservants, which, as I have before 
stared, does not appear to me to be call- 
ed for. Some Members of the Court of 
Directors, though they have waded 
through this immense volume, have, 
I think, overlooked some parts of it, 
which are completely at variance with 
the amendment. The first part of the 
amendment admits the purity and 
integrity of the late Governor-General’s 
character. It acquits him of any 
corrupt motive. To that extent it goes 
clearly enough. But what does the 
Jatter part of this amendment do? It 
calls for your approval of the whole of 
these despatches—one portion of which 
goes, as I will presently show, to charge 
the Marquis of Hastings with a most 
gross dereliction of duty—it asserts 
that he has lent the Company’s credit, 
for the purpose of benefiting the House 
of Palmer and Co., to a transaction 
which has been branded as fraudulent, 
deceptious, and dishonourable. I shall 
cite but one single passage to prove 
this fact; and, by it, I am willing to 
stand or fall. ‘The fortieth paragraph 
of the political letter to Bengal, of the 
28th November 1821, contains the 
following very remarkable, and very 
unfortunate passage : 

‘In truth you have,’ [addressing the 
Government ostensibly, but evidentl 
applying the charge to Lord Hastings,4 
* in substance, if not in form, lent the 
Company's credit, in the late pecuniary 
transactions at Hyderabad; not, indeed, 
for the benefit of the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment, but for the sole benefit of Messrs. 
Palmer and Co.” 

Now, Sir, I appeal to the honour 
and candour of every Gentleman in 
this room, whether the individual to 
whom such motives can be justly 
ascribed, is, or is not, worthy to be 
pointed out as an honest man? Had 
the opinion, I have just mentioned, 
been adopted by the Court of Directors, 
with a full knowledge of all the facts— 
with all the accounts and documents 
before them, which would enable them 
to form a just judgment—with figured 
statements, which cannot err, in their 
possession—then, Sir, that opinion 
would have been decisive; but they 
had, without due examination, arrived 
at that conclusion, and adopted the 
supposition, that the arrangement 
which they condemned, was made for 
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the sole purpose of serving Palmer and 
Co. (Hear.) At the time that de- 
spatch was written, the Court of Di- 
rectors were almost totally ignoraut of 
the circumstances attending those 
transactions; and yet they say to the 
noble Marquis :— 

© You have in substance, if not in form, 
lent the Company’s credit, in the late 
pecuniary transactions at Hyderabad ; 
not, indeed, for the benefit of the Ni- 
zam’s Government, but for the sole be- 
nefit of Messrs. Palmer and Co.’ 

This was intended to cast an imputa- 
tion on the late Governor-General, and 
this the amendment calls on you to 
approve. Hence, Sir, I contend, that 
this amendment is inconsistent. (Hear, 
hear.) The first part acquits Lord 
Hastings of every corrupt motive, 
while the last part brands him with 
corruption in its worst form. (Hear, 
hear.) Not only corruption, but breach 
of confidence and faith. It charges 
him with sacrificing the interest of our 
ally, for the base purpose of assisting 
the House of Palmer and Co. How 
are the assertions borne out? (Hear.) 
It will not, Sir, be thought, that Sir 
C. Metcalfe had any very extraordinary 
predilection either for the loan or the 
lenders; and, when called on to give 
his opinion as to the effect produced 
by the loan, he says, in his letter of 
the 17th March 1821 :— 

‘The Government was undoubtedly 
relieved from much pecuniary embar- 
rassment by the loan, and was enabled 
to pay off large arrears, which had accu- 
mulated in several branches of expendi- 
ture ;’—Sir C. Metcalfe is here speaking 
of what has been called a “ fictitious 
loan,” (Hear, Aear,)—* but (continues 
Sir Charles) I have been disappointed in 
finding that the relief was not se much 
of a permanent nature as I had ex- 
pected ;’— 


Why, Sir, how could it be expected 
that a * fictitious loan”’ could produce 
any very extraordinary results? (4 
laugh.) ‘* And that the loan was not 
appropriated to the permanent reduc- 
tion of expense to such an extent as I 
had supposed.”’ Here Sir C. Metcalfe 
treats it as a real transaction—as a 
bona fide loan—though in other places 
he stigmatizes it as fraudulent and 
fictitious. Is this, Sir, the language 
of fair and impartial inquiry? Cer- 
tainly it is not; and, I am sorry that 
the speech of the learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Impey), this day, abounded in 
similar accusations. In another part 
of this letter, Sir C. Metcalfe says :— 


‘Nevertheless there is no doubt that 


the loan was most convenient to the 
Nizam’s Government at the time, and 
especially to the Minister himself per- 
sonally ; and, by enabling him to strug- 
gle through temporary difficulties and 
embarrassments, it may possibly prove 
the means of greatly assisting the restora- 
tion of prosperity in the country.’ 


This, it seems, was all to be done— 
By what? By a ‘* fictitious loan.” 
Why, Sir, when we find such contra- 
dictions, a man might almost be in- 
clined to believe, that he was reading 
Swift’s ‘ Tale of a Tub.’ Sir C. Met- 
calfe, in another passage, observes,— 

‘It does not strike me that the in- 
terests of the hon. Company have been 
much affected, in any way, by the loan ;” 
[why, Sir, how could they be affected by 
a fictitious transaction ?] (Hear.) § dis- 
advantageously, certainly not.’ 

I now come to a passage in this 
letter, which has puzzled me_ very 
much. I have end$avoured to under- 
stand it—but I cannot. It is this :— 


* But for the loan, the increasing em- 
barrassment of the Nizam’s Government 
might have induced, perhaps must have 
induced, some other measure ; and other 
measures might, perhaps, have been de- 
vised, more advantageous to the Nizam’s 
interest, and so far indirectly to our 
own, than the one under discussion.’ [I 
suppose he here must allude to the mili- 
tary possession of the country.) ‘ It is, 
however,’ he continues, ‘ certainly some 
advantage gained, that the Nizam’s Go- 
vernment has been enabled to struggle 
on, without any sacrifice on our part, to 
its present position, from which, with 
proper measures, there is a prospect of 
future prosperity.’ 

Now, Sir, from these passages, three 
inferences must necessarily be drawn— 
Ist. That, by the loan, the Nizam’s 
Government had been relieved from 
much pecuniary embarrassment, and 
was enabled to pay off large arrears. 
2d. That the loan had not disadvan- 
tageously affected the Company’s in- 
terests. And 3d. That the loan would 
possibly prove the means of greatly 
assisting the restoration of prosperity 
in the country. Sir, if these were the 
results of the loan, the proposition 
contained in that unfurtunate passage 
of the despatch of the 26th November 
1821, namely, ‘* That the Company’s 
credit had been lent by the noble 
Marquis, not indeed for the benefit of 
the Nizam’s Government, but for the 
sole benefit of Messrs. Palmer and Co.,” 
is clearly disproved. (Hear, hear.) 

Now, Sir, 1 shall say a word with 
respect to the letter addressed by the 
Marquis of Hastings to Sir W, Rum- 
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bold in January 1814. So many ob- 
servations have already been made 
upon it, that I have very little to offer 
on the subject. But, Sir, if Gentle- 
men had considered the circumstances 
under which that letter was written, 
they would have treated it with more 
geuerosity and candour. That letter 
was written very shortly before the 
commencement of the Nepaul war— 
that letter was writteu when his Lord- 
Ship was endeavouring to repair se- 
rious disasters which had attended our 
arms at the beginning of that war— 
that letter also was written in con- 
fidence, The fair import of that letter, 
in my mind, is simply this: Sir W. 
Rumbold was not a partner in the 
Ilouse at the time the letter was 
written, but he was thinking of be- 
coming a partner in that concern. He 
set out with a letter of introduction 
from the Marquis of Hastings to the 
Resident at Hyderabad ; aud what does 
the noble Marquis say in the letter in 
which he encloses that entroduction to 
Sir W. Rumbold? He expresses him- 
self thus . 


* The amount of the advantage which 
the countenance of Government may 
bestow must be uncertain, as I appre- 
hend it would flow principally from the 
Opinion the natives would entertain of 
the respect likely to be paid by their own 
Government to an establishment known 
to stand well in the favour of the su- 
preme authority here. Perhaps a more 
distinct benefit may attend the Firm, 
from the consequent discouragement to 
composition with you by any other Bri- 
tish partnership, to which ‘a similarly 
professed sanction would not be granted.’ 

This, Sir, is said to be a direct mo- 
nopoly. But how does it appear? If 
it had been stated, that he would refuse 
to others the liberty of setting up simi- 
lar establishments, the charge would 
be correct; but the noble Marquis has 
not said any such thing. I have en- 
deavoured, Sir, as much as I could, to 
abstain, on this occasion, from intro- 
ducing the names of other parties. 
The affairs of Palmer and Co. 1 have 
kept out of my mind as much as pos- 
sible; because I do not think it would be 
right, at present, to state any opinion 
with respect to matters which I may 
hereafter be called on to consider. I 
therefore shall say nothing as to what 
they have done, nor as to the policy of 
granting the license, All J shall say, 
on that point is, that the license was 
not granted from any corrupt motive. 
(Hear,) The circumstance of the 
transaction between Palmer and Co, 
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and the Nizam have been fully stated ; 
and much as I regret that the friends 
of the Marquis of Hastings were com- 
pelled, in his justification, to demand 
that they should be laid before this 
Court, still I am rejoiced to find, that 
the production of those documents has 
completely succeeded in vindicating 
the fair fame of the hon. Marquis. 

The Proprietors have now before 
them a very complicated subject—a 
subject, in my opinion, but little un- 
derstood by all those who have delie 
vered their sentiments on it; the late 
Resident has, | think, placed it in the 
clearest point of view. (ZZear’, hear.) 
From his statement it appears, that 
the interests of the Company at Hyde- 
rabad could not have been confided to 
abler hands, !t becomes now the duty 
of each Proprietor to pronounce, as 
far as his judgment will allow him, on 
the conduct of one of the most faithful, 
zealous, and meritorious servants the 
Company ever had. (Hear.) It is for 
you to ask yourselves, whether, during’ 
the nine years in which he so success- 
fully administered your affairs in India, 
he has ever tarnished his character or 
impaired his honour? (Hear.) After 
the most anxious consideration of the 
subject, to which I have devoted botle 
days and nights, without any personal 
knowledge of the noble Marquis, hav- 
ing seen him but on one occasion— 
without owing any obligation whatso- 
ever to him—I stand up here, and give 
my vote in his favour.. I do not be- 
lieve that he has done any thing to tar- 
nish his character—and I hold up wy 
hand against the ameudment, which, 
while it professes to acquit, virtually 
condemns the noble Marquis. (Loud 
cries of Hear.) 

Mr. Danie_i.—Sir, I shall conteut 
myself with simply stating the line of 
conduct I mean to adopt on this occa- 
sion, and the few short reasons which, 
I think, justify me in doing so. Not- 
withstanding all that has been said on 
the subject, we are really to decide on 
the character of the individual. We 
are to consider, whether he has con- 
ducted bimself in an honourable or 
dishonourable manner, as connected 
with the transactions which have been 
laid before us? I see nothing in the 
original motion which at all relates to 
the conduct of his colleagues, or to the 
proceedings of the Court‘of Directors. 
Under these circumstances, I shall, 
therefore, vote for the motion of the 
hon. Proprietor, but not from any 
fecling of personal favour towards 
him, Neither is it on account of any 
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hostility ‘towards those who have 
brought forward the amendment, that 
I vote against it, but because I think 
that it is wholly unnecessary and irre- 
levant. It has been stated, that the 
hon. mover’s proposition is injudicious, 
because it calls into discussion the 
conduct of the noble Lord. Now IL 
think quite otherwise; because, some 
time ago, when an annuity to the 
noble Marquis was brought forward in 
the adjoining room, it was said then, 
that the proposition was premature, 
because certain circumstances con- 
nected with the Hyderabad transac- 
tions called for investigation and in- 
quiry. The objections then raised, ap- 
peared to my mind, not to apply so 
much tu the political conduct of the 
Marquis of Hastings, as to a question 
of much greater delicacy. Seeing 
that, I think the propriety and neces- 
sity of the original motion, proposed 
by the hon. Member, is perfectly clear. 

{ beg leave to make one or two ob- 
sérvations as to the statements relative 
to the conduct of Lord Hastings, with 
respect to his connexion with Sir W. 
Rumbold. It has been said, that the 
noble Lord’s knowledge of Sir W. 
Rambold guided, in a great degree, 
his conduct towards Palmer and Co. 
Now, I cannot see how that is made 
out. The partnership between Sir W. 
Rumbold aud Messrs. Palmer and Co, 
took place, not by the intervention of 
the Marquis of Hastings, but of Mr. 
J. Palmer. A proposition is made to 
Mr. J. Palmer to join the Firm. He 
says, ‘* No, circumstanced as I am, I 
cannot comply; but, if you want a 
partner, here is my friend, Sir W. 
Rumbold.’”’ Now, Sir, if Palmer and 
Co. had thought that the influence of 
Sir W. Rumbold was an object of very 
great consideration, they would, in the 
first instance, have applied to him, in- 
stead of applying to John Palmer. 
And what, Sir, did the Marquis of 
Hastings do? Instead of recommend- 
ing Sir W. Rumbold to join the Firm, 
he wishes him to steer clear of it. If 
the House of Palmer and Co. had con- 
sidered the influence of Sir W. Rum- 
bold of such paramount importance, 
they would have admitted him on other 
terms than those they exacted. They 
would not have required any capital 
from him. They would have said— 
‘“* We want a partner that can serve 
us—and a man of your influence, even 
without capital, is sufficient.’ Sir, the 
question appears to me to be this— 
whether it was not better that the 
noble Marquis should save his empire, 


rather than hesitate about exempting 
certain individuals, through whom a 
loan of money was to be raised, for 
important purposes, from the provi- 
sions of an act of Parliament? It is 
utterly impossible to prevent, under 
all circumstances, the infraction of 
particular laws. All the wisdom of this 
Court cannot lay down such rules as 
shall not be infringed on under any 
necessity whatever. 

Geutlewen here talked much of the 
inviolability of acts of the Legislature, 
and have even argued the present ques~ 
tion, as if it were substantively this :— 
shall we be more justified in losing our 
empire in the East, or in encroaching 
upon an act of Parliament? For my 
own part I conceive, that our present 
question does not go to that extent, 
though I must at the same time take 
the liberty of saying, that it does ap- 
pear to me inconsistent with sound 
wisdom and enlightened policy to en- 
act rules for the administration of 
India, at our great distance from it ; 
and to say, that those rules shall 
never be departed from under any cir- 
cumstances of temporary danger which 
may force themselves under the consi~ 
deration of the local Government. 
(Hear.) The best and the wisest 
measure which we can take for secu- 
ring our Eastern possessions, is to 
choose men of judgment, of capacity, 
and of character to rule over them. 
To such men we ought to give our full 
confidence, and to allow some latitude, 
at least, of action : for our choice, after 
it is once declared, is utterly ineffec- 
tive until it is ratified by the approba- 
tion of the Miuistry at home, or at 
least of that part of it which is spe- 
cially formed to control the affairs of 
India. After we have selected such 
men, as the instruments of our autho- 
rity, we have done all that is within 
our power to do, and must leave the 
rest to the dispensation of Providence. 
Without trespassing further pon your 
indulgence, t shall conclude by saying, 
that after all the consideration I have 
been able to give this difficult and im- 
portant question, I feel myself obliged 
to support the resolution of the hon. 
Proprietor; since I feel, in common 
with many other individuals, that the 
amendment, which has been proposed, 
implicates the character of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, without vindicating 
that of any other person. (Hear.) 

Mr. RrGby rose amid loud cries of 
“© Question” — Reply”—‘* Mr, Kin- 
nuird,”’ &c. and after silence had been 
procured, spoke nearly as follows :— 
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it is with no small diffidence, and un- 
der great difficulty, that I rise to ad- 
dress you at this period of the debate. 
Having been absent from your discus- 
sion of the last two days, and not 
having been present even at the com- 
mencement of the proceedings to-day, 
} feel myself not so competent as I 
could wish to address you on this great 
avd momentous occasion; but busi- 
ness of importance took me te a dis- 
tauce from London, aud from that dis- 
tance | have travelled to your Cour: to- 
day, at great personal inconvenience 
to myself, with uo other view than that 
of explaining the reasons of the vote 
which it is my intention to give upon 
this important and interesting ques-~ 
tion. In justice to myself, I must state 
to you, that | was present at the com- 
mencement of this discussion, and 
that I paid great attention to what fell 
from the different Gentlemen who 
then took a share in it; and, I must 
confess, that, whether 1 looked to the 
papers themselves, to the arguments 
which have been raised upon them, or 
to what was said by the different 
speakers on the two days that | was 
here, | am still at a loss to conceive 
what could induce the hon. Proprietor 
hear me to dissent from the wise, the 
just, the conciliatory amendment, 
which you, Sir, did us the honour to 
move from the Chair. From the very 
first blush of this business,—entering 
into the Court, as I did, with a proud 
veneration for the high character, for 
the general abilities, and for the dis- 
tinguished virtues of the Marquis of 
Hastings, impressed as I was with an 
affectionate regard for the many lofty 
qualities of that respected nobleman ,— 
from the very first blush of this busi- 
ness, I say, I could not help regretting, 
that this question should have heen 
mooted at all in the way it has been. 
(Hear, hear.) But if my honest, im- 
partial, and unbiassed judgment is 
called for, with regard to the Hydera- 
bad transaction,—if I must vote upon 
the propositions which are now placed 
before you,—most unquestionably, 
when I am asked what conclusion do 
I arrive at from these Papers, I must 
reply, at what other conclusion can I 
arrive) not looking at the eloquent 
speech of the hon. Proprietor who re- 
cently filled the office of Resident at 
Hyderabad—not looking at facts 
which have nothing to do with the 
main question, of our discussion, but 
which have been brought extrinsically 
and improperly into it) than this,—that 
I rejoice sincerely, and from the bot. 
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tom of my soul, that you, Sir, have put 
the question in the least harsh and 
most conciliatory manner in which it 
can be put,—namely, that we acquit 
the noble Marquis of all corrupt mo- 
tive whatever in these abominable and 
wicked transactions? (Loud cries of 
hear, intermingled with laughter.) I 
repeat, that the manner in which the 
amendment has been put is a mild and 
conciliatory manner, and worthy of 
the quarter from which it comes. 
(Loud cries of hear.) 1 rest that 
opivion upon the Papers which are 
now before the Court; and though I 
see opposed to me men of the first 
talent and ability, men whose elo- 
quence, if it was ever doubted, must 
now be admitted on all hands, | willtake 
upon me to say, that, if I were to ask 
for their unbiassed judgment, in their 
private closets, on these Papers, they 
would candidly confess to me, that they 
were most unfavourable to the charac- 
ter of the noble Marquis. ( Hfear, hear, 
and cries of No, no.) 

The last Gentleman who addressed 
you, was one of the dissenting Di- 
rectors. How has he put the question 
to you? and in what manner? Has he 
thrown any new lights upen it? Has 
he rendered any thing clear, which be- 
fore was dubious ? No such thing ; all 
he says is, that upon the Papers he can 
see nothing to impugn the honour and 
character of the noble Marquis, and 
that, in consequence, he must vote in 
favour of the criginal resolution. Now 
I would ask the hon. the Directcr, has 
he read the Papers upon which he says 
that he is acting? (Great uproar, and 
eries of ** Order” and “ Question.’’) 
I make this inquiry, because to me it 
appears questionable how any one, who 
really has read them, can come to the 
conclusion, at which the hon. Di- 
rector professes that he has arrived. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) The last Director 
but one, who addressed you on the 
same side, alludes, in justification of 
his vote, to one or more passages in the 
letters of 1621. Now in 1#2! these 
transactions wore a very different com- 
plexion. When is it that Sir C. Met- 
calfe tells you that he first discovered 
the real nature of these nefarious pro- 
ceedings at Hyderabad? It was in 
1823—(Cries of No, no)—I repeat that 
it was in that year, so that it was two 
years after those letters were written 
that Sir C. Metcalfe discovered the 
terms of that nefarious loan to the 
Nizam’s Government; (hear, hear, 
and a laugh ;) and the painful,—nay, 
with what language ought I not to 
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brand such conduct,—the shameful 
seduction of Mr. Hans Sotheby from 
his official duties? (Hear, hear, and 
continued laughter.) We have been 
referred by an hon. Proprietor, with 
siugular skill and dexterity, but not 
altogether with the same fairness, to 
a letter written by Mr. Adam in Feb. 
1821. What says the hon. Proprietor 
to the letter from the same quarter, 
written in 1823? I assert that it is im- 
possible for any man to read the mi- 
nutes of the Council, aye, even the 
minute of the noble Marquis himself, 
stating his reprobation ol these trans- 
actions, and his reprehension of the 
conduct of the former Resident at Hy- 
derabad, without seeing that it was 
then that the Court of Directors 
first arrived at a knowledge of the 
guilt of these parties. (Hear, hear, 
hear.) say guilt—for guilt it was, 
deep, heinous, detestable, disgraceful 
to the British name, and degrading to 
human nature. (Great uproar in the 
Court.) 1 am speaking of the conduct 
of Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. (Hear, 
hear.) The evasive affidavit which 
they made shows their guilt, and in- 
deed is the strongest evidence of it. 
When was this deceptive affidavit first 
brought before the notice of the Court 
of Directors? (Hear, hear.) It was 
known to the Marquis of Hastings long 
before it was communicated to any 
one else; it appeared decisive to his 
mind, and yet it was kept back by bim 
for many months, not only from the 
Court of Directors, but also from his 
colleagues, the Members of Council in 
Bengal. (Hear, hear.) Look at the 
language of the Court of Directors, 
when they first became acquainted 
With its contents. It was strong and 
emphatic, but not more strong nor 
more emphatic than the occasion re- 
quired, It was the language of honest 
indignation justly excited,—it was the 
language of nature speaking its best 
and noblest feelings,—it was such 
language as they were bound to use, if 
they had any regard to their duty, and 
were anxious not to betray the interests 
committed to their charge. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) The only signature which 
I find to their letter is the signature 
of Mr, Pattison,—that Mr. Pattison, 
whose energies are paramount every 
where, and who led as be pleased the 
mild Gentleman, the late Sir Thomas 
Reid, I believe, who then acted as 
Chairman of your body. Mr. Pattison, 
I now find, is one of the dissenting 
Directors. (Hear, hear.) 1 could wish 
to know who were the other Directors 


who signed that letter in 1821, which 
bears his name. I find that you, Mr. 
Chairman, were not at that time in 
the Direction, and you, therefore, 
could have nothing to do with it. How 
delightful then must be your feelings 
in now coming forward, in 1425, to vin- 
dicate the past measures of Mr. Patti- 
son from Mr. Pattison’s own re- 
proaches, and in placing on record 
that which he now thinks he does not 
deserve,—an approval of his former 
conduct! (4 laugh) Mr. Pattison,— 
(Order, order)—well, if it be irregular 
to mention any Gentleman by name, 
I will designate the party to whom I 
allude by calliug him the dissenting 
Director. (4 laugh) The dissenting 
Director, then, uses language which to 
me seems most extraordinary in that 
protest which has been so loudly, and, 
I will add, so unjustifiably eulogized 
in this Court. (Loud cries of Order, 
Question, and Hear.) 1 repeat the 
words, most unjustifiably eulogized,— 
for if ever | saw a paper that was im- 
properly, nay, that was impertinently 
worded towards the Court of Directors, 
it is the protest of Mr. Pattison. (d) 
(Great impatience exhibited by the 
Court.) It contains many insinuations 
against the motives of the Court of 
Directors; it deals in strong reflec- 
tions on the conduct of one of your 
ageuts abroad ; it characterises Sir C, 
Metcalfe in terms which affect his cha- 
racter, and sully his honour. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) 1 speak only of this 
protest. I do not say that he has for- 
feited his character, or sullied bis ho- 
nour—God forbid—I do not believe it, 
and I do not say it; but this protest 
says so, and not only says so of him, 
but of other of your public officers, 
which it places in a dubious, and, | 
perhaps ought to add, in an injurious 
light. Looking, however, to the letter 
of 1821, what says the dissenting Di- 
rector of it? Why, in his letter of 1824 
he says, that it proceeded from a per- 
turbed and wrangling spirit, which it 
would have done well to quiet; a de- 





(d) Mr. Rigby is no doubt an admirer 
of Mr. Adam’s and of Captain Max- 
field’s views on the same subject.—Mr. 
Adam says it is a gross insalt in any man 
to offer any remarks on the acts of those 
in power.—Captain Maxfield thinks it 
alniost derogatory from the dignity of the 
Directors, for Proprietors to pass any 
opinion on them; and Mr. Rigby thinks 
it impertinent in a Director himself to 
word a strong protest against the acts of 
his colleagues! It is difficult to say, 
which is the superlative of these axigins. 
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scription which in my opinion rather 
belongs to his Jast than to his first let- 
ter. (Hear, hear.) The letter of 
1821, which I repeat is signed by the 
dissenting Director alone, is so severe 
and pointed in its language, that it 
could not fail to offend any man of 
common sensibility, much more a man 
of the fine feelings and the sensitive 
honour which beloug to the Marquis 
of Hastings. When I look to the cha- 
racter of that distinguished individual, 
I see it, through a long series of years, 
celebrated for high and romantic no- 
tions of honour ; I seeit celebrated for 
courage, generosity, loyalty, and every 
great and chivalric virtue; but I see 
it at the same time labouring under 
the imputation of thoughtlessuess and 
imprudence, and highly rated as it is, 
stained—( Loud cries of Order, Ques- 
tion, ec.) His character, I repeat, is 
free from any speck of dishonour, 
(Hear, hear.) 1am not imputing dis- 
honour to the noble Marquis, but I am 
imputing to him a want of prudence, 
(Great uprear in the Court,) that want 
of prudence which branded with me- 
rited infamy the character of Lord 
Bacon, who, when he was brought up 
for judgment on account of the scan- 
dalous practices which had prevailed 
in his Court—( Loud and contmued in- 
terruption). 

Sir Joun DoyLe rose to order.—I 
am sorry to interrupt the honourable 
Proprietor, but I am sure that the 
Court will be of opinion with me, that 
he is now wandering into topics which 
are utterly unconnected with the pre- 
sent discussion. You are met, Gentle- 
men, to consider, not how my noble 
friend may have managed or mismana- 
ged his own private atfairs, but how he 
may have managed or mismanaged 
yours. The honourable Proprietor is 
bow entering into the first of these 
questions and neglecting the last. I 
must therefore call upon the Chairman 
to say, whether he thinks the honour- 
able Proprietor is or is not in order. 

The Cuairnman.—lI would willingly 
have abstained from settling this point 
of order; but as the honourable and 
gallant Baronet has appealed to me so 
pointedly, I have only one course to 
pursue, aud that is to perform my duty. 
{ think that the honourable Proprietor 
is in order; (hear, Aear;) for having 
heard one honourable Proprietor, with- 
out interruption, draw a long compa- 
rison between the character of Lord 
Nelson and that of the noble Marquis, 
I cannot see how I can prevent another 
from instituting a comparison between 
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the same character and that of Lord 
Bacon.(e) (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Riesy proceeded.—I can assure 
the honourable and gallant Officer 
that I meant no disrespect to his noble 
friend, when I ventured to compare 
him with Lord Bacon; a comparison 
which I felt myself entitled to make, 
and of which I shou'd conceive that no 
man cught to be ashamed, who recol- 
Jects that notwithstanding the impru- 
dence of which Lord Bacon stood con- 
victed, his accuser Sir William Philips 
said of him, ‘‘ Being skilled in science 
and in arts as he is, | shall say no more 
of him, because | feel that it would be 
impossible fur me, let me say what I 
would, to say enough.” (#Icar, hear.) 
It is thus that 1 would speak of the 
gallantry and generosity of the noble 
Marquis. I would juin in the glowing 
paneygrics which have already been 
bestowed upon this part of his charac- 
t.r, were 1 not aware that they must 
all prove inferior to that which they 
are Intended toenact. And, besides, I 
must remind you that it is not of his 
character in these respects that we are 
now called upon to speak, but of his 
character as it appears from the Papers 
before nus. Now, witbout reflecting on 
his honour,—and I contend that your 
amendment does not reflect upon his 
honor,—!I must be permitted to say 
that the noble Marquis has been guilt 
of some imprudence. (Fear, | 
If you look to p. 47, you will find that 
he almost avows as much himself. 
For Mr. Stuart, in apostrophizing the 
noble Marquis, alludes to his deciara- 





¢) Here is the same * vulgar error,” 
which we before noted, again repeated. 
The Chairman says, ‘* Becanse J have 
heard one man’s wanderings from the 
question, therefore a second man has a 
right to make others hear his wanderings 
also.”” In a public assembly, an audience 
may choose to hear one man, even when 
he is not confining himself to the ques- 
tion, because his illustrations may be 
eloquent or goud ; and they are paticnt 
and silent. But the same pide may 
not choose to hear another man, who 
not only wanders, but disgusts them by 
his dulness and stupidity. ‘They ery 
* Order,” and it is the duty of the Chair 
manu then to enforce it. But Mr. Aste}! 
appears to have only one rule of action, 
which is this: whoever speaks in favour 
of the view taken by the Court is in or- 
der: whoever opposes that view is out 
of order. ‘This will explain why the 
puerilities of Mr. Trant and others, that 
excite ouly impatience in the Court, are 
sure to be protected by the sanction of 
the Chair, 
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tion, that he takes a warm interest in 
the welfare of Sir W. Rumbold, and 
says that the opportunity of gratifying 
the partialities of private friendship is 
One of the sweetest rewards attendant 
on the toils and anxieties of power. 
Now the real question is, have uot the 
partialities of private friendship been 
carried too far in this particular case ? 
Looking at these Papers, I a. compel- 
led, however reluctantly, to answer 
that question iu the affirmative ; (hear, 
hear ;) I say that they have been car- 
ried too far, and I refer for the proofs 
of it to the documents before you. Let 
us consider the information which Sir 
C. Metcalfe gives us on the subject. 
As the character of that Gentleman 
stands forward in these Papers in a 
very prominent manner, | may be al- 
lowed to premise my observations on 
this point by saying, that of Sir C. Met- 
calfe personally 1 kuow nothing, though 
} felt the greatest esteem and respect for 
his late father. His talents, his abilities, 
his goodness of heart, (daughter,) his 
eminent qualifications as a statesman 
aud as a philanthropist, predominate 
in these Papers. Some of his maxims 
breathe a truly philosophic spirit, and 
are for the most part finely, elegantly, 
and beautifully expressed. To those 
who have poured such a lavish torrent 
of abuse upon them, L would suggest, 
that before they abuse them again, it 
may be as well if they will venture to 
peruse them. (Hear, and a laugh.) 
His character is not only that of a high 
and talented, but also that of a good 
and virtuous man. (Hear, and laugh- 
ter.) Have Gentlemen any doubt on 
this point ? 1 refer them to the lan- 
guage of their own idol, the Marqnis 
of Hastings, who says of him, ‘‘ I only 
wish to recal Sir C. Metcalfe to him- 
self, for L am sure that | cannot recal 
him to any thing better.”’ (Hear, hear.) 
In p. 307, Mr. Bayley gives him credit 
for firm integrity, sound judgment, 
honourable principles, and eminent 
talents. (Loud cries of Question.) I can- 
not but feel that 1 am speaking to the 
question, and that too very closely. All 
the character of these Papers depeuds 
upon the manner in which you view 
the character of Sir C. Metcalfe.( Hear, 
hear.) If he is a partial or a wicked 
mao, I admit that the whole question 
falls at once to the ground; but I say 
that he is an honest and an honourable 
man : so says the Marquis of Hastings, 
Mr. Stuart, Mr. Bayley, Mr. Adam, 
and almost all your other high and 
efficient servants; and if their authority 
be deserving of respect, then are these 
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Papers deserving of your approbation. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) 

Now, Sir C. Metcalfe does full justice 
to the character of his predecessor in 
the Residency at Hyderabad. He speaks 
to the state of the Nizam’s country and 
government ; he describes its dilapida- 
ted towns and its desolate villages; Mr. 
Russell does the same; and in the 
leading features of their respective de- 
scriptions there is scarcely any discre- 
paucy. Now, in discussing the loan, 
which was made to this Native Power, 
I must trouble you with a few words. 
( Loud and reiterated cries of Question.) 
The loan to the Nizam is surely the 
question; if it be not, I know not 
what is, and will be obliged to any 
Geutleman who will give me iuforma- 
tion. (4 short pause, after which Mr. 
Righy proceeded.) It certainly appears 
that the representations made by the 
late Resident at Hyderabad were sub- 
stantially these: that if the money were 
advanced upon loan, it would extricate 
the Nizam’s Government from its diffi- 
culties, and would free his revenue 
from its embarrassments; that he 
would be enabled to pay bis troops in 
future, and that he would be placed in 
such a situation (loud cries of Ques- 
tion) as would enable him to furnish 
his contingent in a suitable and effici- 
ent manner, Now, though such were 
the purposes for which the lan was 
represented to be advanced, there was 
abundant evidence to show, that it had 
been misapplied to pay off another ac- 
count due from the Minister, Chundvo 
Loll, to Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. 
(Immense cries of Question.) 

The Cuairman.—I put it to your 
candour,Gentlemen,whether this is the 
mode in which we ought to deliberate ? 
A Gentlemen has told us that he has 
come from a distance, at great inconve- 
nience to himself, to take part in our 
discussions ; willit be to your credit to 
have it said, that under such circum- 
stances you would not hear him? (/) 
(Chair, chair.) 





(f) We are convinced that some great 
reform is needed in this respect. AH 
men have a right to be heard: but all 
men have not aright to speak intermi- 
nably, nor to inundate their hearers with 
absurdities. Who, then, must be the 
judges in cases of doubt? We answer, 
*‘the many,” in contradistinction to ‘‘the 
few.” It is their marked disapprobation 
which does in the end settle all such 
points: but it should be exercised in a 
different manner: a subject on which 
we may offer a more detailed opinion 
hereafter, 
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Mr. Ricsy, having obtained compa- 
rative silence, proceeded—‘* I do not 
wish to give my vote upou this ques- 
tion without assigning my reasons for 
it; and | trust that, as I am in posses- 
sion of the same privilege with other 
Gentlemen, they will extend to me that 
courtesy which I willingly extended to 
them, whilst they were exercising their 
pooree of addressing the Court. Per- 
1aps—I humbly hope that [ shall be 
able to throw a new light upon this 
question, even though I am compelled, 
in compliance with the expressed wishes 
of the Court, to compress the remarks 
which I had intended to offer to its 
consideration. I never intended to ad- 
dress you at great length; and as a 
roof of the sincerity of my declaration, 
beg you to observe, that I have re- 
frained from making any references to 
that mountain of a book which has 
been so o!ften quoted to you. If I had 
brought it with me, I could have read 
to you passage after passage in justifi- 
cation of the several paragraphs con- 
tained in the despatches of your Dizec- 
tors. For the first letter, which they 
wrote upon this subject, is almost pro- 
phetic of every thing which has since 
occurred. It evinces a zeal in your ser- 
vice, and a knowledge of youx interests, 
which are no less creditable to their 
heads than to their hearts, and shows 
that they look closely to the spirit of the 
various Acts of Parliament which have 
been passed to control these pecuniary 
transactions with the Native Princes of 
India, and to remedy the mischief to 
which they are certain to give rise.— 
(Hear, hear.) An honourable Director 
says, that the pecuniary transactions in 
this instance were justified by the para- 
mount exigency of our affairs. 1 would 
ask the honorable Director to point me 
out any passage in these Papers from 
which such paramount exigency can 
be proved ? He says that the Governor- 
General declared, that he granted his 
license from a principle of state neces- 
sity. Now, the graud complaint of the 
Court of Directors, all through these 
despatches, is, that the Governor-Gene- 
ral's license was not called for by any 
such paramount necessity as the Act 
seems to require,—that such license 
was reserved for cases of most exigent 
necessity, and that it was granted in 
this instance without any such exigent 
necessity existing at all. The question, 
then, resolves itself into this—did any 
such necessity, as the Governor-Gene- 
ral alleges, exist? 1 say, that it did 
not—nay, the Governor-General him- 
self admits that it did not; for he sub- 
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sequently justifies his conduct by say- 
ing that loans are necessary occasion- 
ally—that it is right to accustom the 
Native Princes to them—and that the 
power of granting a license to permit 
European subjects to engage in them, 
must be exercised according to consi- 
derations of public expediency. This 
is the language which the Court of Di- 
rectors reprubate so strongly, stating 
it to be the language, not of a respon- 
sible, but of an irresponsible Governor, 
and declaring that it amounts to the 
assumption of a power to do what he 
pleases, and to elude all check and cou- 
trol whatever. The letter of the 28th 
November, 1821, written by the Court 
of Directors to the Governor-General, 
is a strong and cogent letter, and not 
unworthy of the quarter from which it 
emanated. The answer which the 
Noble Marquis made to it is upon your 
records; and after that answer, and 
after the representations which have 
been made both here and elsewhere in 
support of it, 1 say, that you will per- 
form a public good by sanctioning with 
your approval the excellent and spi- 
rited despatch which called it forth. 
Gentlemen have talked—but, to a 
Court constituted like ours, have talk- 
ed, I trust, idly—of the risk we run of 
having our charter forfeited, if we come 
to such a decision as I have just re- 
commended. I confidently expect that 
you will not allow yourselves to be in- 
timidated by menaces, comefrom what- 
ever quarter they may. Justice you 
ought to do in spite of consequences ; 
and | would say to you, what a great 
and eloquent lawyer said of old, when 
complaining, to the senate of his coun- 
try, of the misrule and misgoverument 
of some powerful provincial magis- 
trates, ‘* Fiat iustitia, ruat calum.’’— 
(Hear.) Thatis the advice which I now 
humbly presume to offer you. I say, 
** Let our charter be forfeited, if the 
fcrfeiture be incurred whilst we are 
acting in the conscientious discharge 
of our duty to our country, and in strict 
conformity with the dictates of justice 
and humanity.” | Hear.) The Govern- 
ment of India is, | need not tell you, a 
matter of mighty importance, and has 
repeatedly attracted the notice and con- 
sideration of Parliament. Debates of 
the most interesting aud animated de- 
scription, which have called forth the 
talent, learning, and eloquence of our 
most philosophic statesmen, have taken 
place on the subject of Indian jurispru- 
dence; and from those debates have 
originated most of the restraints which 
now exist on the management of India, 
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If you neglect those restraints, if you 
allow your Governor-Generals, because 
they are are exalted in rank, to violate 
them with impunity, you are neglecting 
your duty to philanthropy, aud violat- 
ing the constitution of your country. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) \t was to uphold 
that constitution, it was to sustain the 
acts of the legislature, that the de- 
spatches, which you are now called on 
to sanction with your approval, were 
written by the Court of Directors ; (loud 
cries of hear, mingled with some laugh- 
ter ;) I repeat, that it is in the spirit of 
the British constitution that those de- 
spatches are penned; and you will find 
that the course which they were in- 
tended to check—I mean the course 
pursued by Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. 
in the Nizam’s dominions—was de- 
structive not only of the high character 
of England in India, (loud cries of no, 
no,) but also of the sacred rights of 
humanity and justice. (/epeated cries 
of No.) Gentlemen, who object to this 
assertion, cannot have read the Papers 
which we are now assembled to discuss. 
If they had, they would have seen 
a melancholy account of dilapidated 
towns, of depopulated villages, and of 
uncultivated fields; they would have 
seen the fatal effects of the oppression 
of Chundoo Loll, under the presence of 
Messrs. W. Palmer aud Co. ; they would 
have seen that the springs of Govern- 
ment were relaxed, that its proceedings 
were impeded, in a word, that it was 
rapidly crumbling unto decay, under 
the unprincipled and exorbitant extor- 
tious of Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. 
(Loud cries of no, no.) As itis denied, 
I must request that you will permit 
your Clerk to read the first paragraph 
in p- 501. It is part of a letter from the 
President at Hyderabad to the Secre- 
tary to Governinent, and is dated 19th 
April, 1823. (Loud cries of Question.) 

The Crerk then read the following 
paragraph : 

‘Several items, it will be observed, are 
on account of guards, cattle, and other 
establishments belonging to the Govern- 
ment, in attendance on Messrs. W. Palmer 
and Co. This requires some notice. The 
members of the firm of Messrs. W.Palmer 
and Co. (Sir W. Rumbold and Mr. W. 
Palmer, in a greater degree than others), 
have been attended on a!l occasions by 
guards, cattle, and other establishments, 
belonging to the Nizam’s Government, 
either permanently or on requisition. 
The extent to which the practice was 
carried is indescriLable. A message from 
Sir W. Rumbold or Mr. W. Palmer, for 
ten or twenty elephants, would be as rea- 
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dily attended to by the Minister, Chundoo 
Loll, as one from his Highness the Ni- 
zam, if not more so. Sir Wm. Rumbold, 
ou his late journey to Madras, as well as 
on all former like oceasions, was accom- 
yanied by a very large travelling esta- 
lishment, furnished by the Nizam’s Go- 
vernment. The same privilege was al- 
Ways asserted by Mr. Pater when he 
moved, and much of the materials for 
some of that gentleman’s entertainments 
were provided from the same source. 
His servants, and his servants’ servants, 
might be seen parading ou the Nizam’s 
state elephants; and the approach to the 
Residency has frequently been obstructed, 
or rendered dangerous to those who use 
carriages and horses, by the concourse of 
elephants, belonging to the Government, 
assembled at Mr. William Paliner’s gate- 
way, for his private purposes. Those 
gentlemen, too, of the aon society, 
who were specially patronized by Messrs. 
W. Palmer and Co., and chose to accept 
the favour at their hands, were furnished 
by the Nizam’s Government with guards, 
cattle, &c., through their application, 
their influeuce being thus ungenerously 
increased at the Nizam’s expense. ‘These 
things cease with the discontinuance 
of their intercourse with the Nizam’s 
Ministers; and it is one of the advan- 
tages of this measure, that it will put a 
stop to practices which were very dis- 
graceful and disgusting. It is impossible 
to convey an adequate idea of the subser- 
vieucy of the Nizam’s Minister, in these 
respects, or the unconscionable abuse of 
it by Messrs. W. Palmer and Co.’ 


Does the Court remark the language 
of the letter which has just been read 
to them? After having described the 
use which this commercial Firm made 
ofthe guards, cattle, and other esta- 
blishments of his Highness the Nizam, 
and the ingenious manner in which 
they turned their use of them to the 
augmentation of their own influence in 
his dominions, Sir C. Metcalfe adds, 
‘* It is impossible to convey an ade- 
quate idea of the subserviency of the 
Nizam’s Government, or of the uncon- 
scionable abuse of it by Messrs. W. 
Palmer and Co.” [t forms a very ma- 
terial part of the imputations upon this 
House, that, after using for their own 
purposes the guards, cattle, and ele- 
phants, of the Nizam, they should 
charge him over and over again for the 
use of the money by which he hired 
those very guards, cattle, and ele- 
phants; and not only for the use of 
that money, but also for the use of the 
interest accruing upon it. Well, indeed, 
wight the Miuister say, that he was 
charged with ‘* interest upon interest, 
interest upon interest,” hy Messrs, 
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Palmer and Co. Such was the extor- 
tion practised upon him, that it war- 
ranted those expressions ; aye, and even 
expressions still stronger. With such 
extortions, as was natural to expect, 
the rapacity of the Minister also in- 
creased, aud was rapidly approaching 
to that cruel catastrophe which, but 
for the wise and humane interference 
of Sir C. Metcalfe, would have ruined 
the Nizam’s country, and entailed a 
lasting disgrace on the name of Eng- 
land. ( Cheers, and loud cries of ** No,” 
mingled with calls for the “« Question.’’} 
Jf Gentlemen are so impatient, | can 
assure them that they will drive me on 
much further than I had originally in- 
tended to go. I cannot but recollect 
the many last words of an hon. Bart. 1 
listened to them with the greatest at- 
tention; and I ask him to extend to 
me the same courtesy, that I willingly 
grauted to him. I say, such was the 
oppression exercised by Messrs. W. 
Palmer and Co. upon Rajah Chundoo 
Loil,—oppression of which he com- 
plains more than once in no very mea- 
sured language. I say, too, that it 
compelled him tovisit it with increased 
force upon his unfortunate country; 
and I repeat, that that country would 
have been ruined beyond redemption, 
but for the prompt and timely succour 
which Sir C. Metcalfe applied to it. 
(Hear, hear.) Your honourable Court, 
Mr. Chairman, thought fit to reprehend 
the conduct which had been pursued 
by Messrs. Palmer and Co.; you be- 
held it, as you plainly declared, with 
feelings of disgust and of indignation. 
Your feelings must be shared by every 
man who values the dignity of human 
nature, and appreciates the honoug of 
the British name. For, if your allies 
are known to wither under your em- 
braces, and your friends are seen to 
perish under your protection, what will 
be thought of you by the other Native 
Princes of India? They will refer to 
the condition of the Nizam’s domi- 
nions ; they will point to his desolated 
fields, to his ruined towns, and to 
his exhausted finances; and they will 
say, that all his misery and destitution 
arose from his having a Minister who 
was subservient to your influence, and 
who walked in the trammels of an 
English merchant, and of his unprinci- 
pled associates. (Great uproar in the 
Court.) Such will be said to be the 
consequences of entering into an alli- 
ance with you; and your friendship 
will in future be denounced as more 
destructive to its objects than your bit- 
terest hate, 
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Entertaining these opinions as an 
Englishman and qs a man of honour,con- 
sidering the various Acts of Parliament 
which have been passed to restrain the 
pecuniary transactions of the European 
subjects of His Majesty with the Native 
Powers of India, and looking at all that 
is sacred in humanity, and thatis right 
and just in policy, I fee! myself bound 
to give my vote in favour of the amend- 
meut which you, Mr. Chairman, so 
properly proposed. I must, however, 
say, that, in explaining my reasons fur 
supporting it, 1 have not discharged 
my duty to myself as satisfactory as I 
could have wished, owing to the con- 
duct of certain Gentlemen, who have 
thought it consistent with liberality and 
candour to give me every interruption 
in their power. I have as much right 
to address myself to this Court as they 
have ; and it argues little for the good- 
ness of their cause, that they are de- 
sirous of drowning, by clamour, every 
argument that is urged against it. I 
cau assure them, that | am not warped 
by any feelings of malice to the Mar- 
quis of Hastings; I have no wish to 
find a blot in the sun, (hear, hear,) 
or to dim the lustre of a name, which, 
for half a century, has been the pro- 
perty of history. ( Hear, hear.) 

Mr. DouGtas KINNAIRD then rose, 
amid loud eries of ‘* Question,” “ Re- 
ply,” ‘* Adjourn,” &c. As soon as they 
had subsided, he addressed the Court 
as follows :—I rise to address you, Mr. 
Chairman, at this late hour, because I 
understand, that at the opening of the 
Court this morning, you advised the 
Proprietors not to separate again with- 
out coming to a decision, but to perse- 
vere manfully to the conclusion of the 
debate, even though it should be cou- 
tinued till midnight. I cannot wonder, 
Sir, that after so leng aud so protract- 
ed a discussion, you should be impa- 
tient to arrive at its termination; but 
I think that even you will admit that I 
should not be discharging my duty, 
either to myself, to the Marquis of 
Hastings, or to the Court, if I did not 
announce, at the outset of my observa- 
tions, that I must necessarily occupy a 
considerable portion of its time before 
I can agree to its separation. (Hear, 
hear.) When 1 first presented this 
question, Sir, to your notice, I asked 

you to give me credit for the sincerity 
of the declaration with which I accom- 
panied it. I said to you, and I believed 
what I said, that the proposition which 
I had drawn up, was incapable of excit- 
ing any discussion. In that respect I 
have not been disappointed, No. dis. 
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cussion has taken place on that propo- 
sition ; on the contrary, it has met with 
universal assent, and the anticipation 
in which [ indulged has been fully rea- 
lized. Notonly have I met with no oppo- 
nents, but the very words which I used 
have been taken out of my mouth, and 
have been incorporated in the amend- 
ment, which you, Sir, have formally 
submitted from the Chair. Therefore, 
as far as the Marquis of Hastings is 
concerned, [ have no interest in this 
discussion, for have no opponents to 
meet,—I have no contradictions to re- 
concile,—I have no accusers to refute. 
(Hear, hear.) With your vote, as far 
as it regards the honour of your late 
Governor-General, | repeat, | have no- 
thing to do. I caine not here to ask you 
to erect a pedestal for one who has 
never fallen ; I came here to challenge 
attack upon "the character of a noble 
individual, who stands before the eyes 
of Europe with pure and unsullied 
honour. I have met with no attack; I 
have heard of no imputation: on the 
contrary, I have met with general 
assent, and have listened to much 
panegyric. As far, therefore, as my 
proposition gues, I cannot, as some 
Gentlemen havé insinuated, have any 
reproaches to dread from my noble 
Friend, for having introduced his name, 
or challenged remark upon his conduct, 
in order to remove any misconception 
that may have arisen regarding it, orto 
reply to any accusations that may have 
been whispered in the dark against it. 
I have paid peculiar attention to the 
manner in which every Geatleman has 
expressed his sentiments respecting my 
noble Friend; and I have now the sa- 
tisfaction of stating, that, after all the 
different opinions which have been de- 
livered upon these transactions at Hy- 
derabad, I have,with one or two excep- 
tions at the most, met with the con- 
currence of every speaker in the opi- 
nion to which I ventured to challenge 
the consideration of the Court. In- 
deed, not one reason which has been 
given for supporting the amendment, 
in preference to my original resolution, 
affects, in the slichtes st degree, the 
character of the Marquis of Hastings. 
The first Gentleman, Mr. Chairman, 
who addressed the Court, I will not 
say, in opposition to my proposition, 
but in support of a differeat proposition 
of his own, was yourself. I understood 
you, Sir, to acquit my noble Friend of 
all corrupt or improper motives. I will 
not do you the injustice of supposing 
that you joined in the quibbles which 
have since been mooted upon words; 


and I shall, on that aecount, decline 
noticing what fell from others about 
not understanding what was meant by 
** personal honour” and ** personal 
character.” Indeed, when I am talking 
of such qualifications, I will not con- 
descend to ask lawyers and special 
pleaders what meaning they attach to 
the words employed to describe them. 
(Hear, hear; and a laugh.) 1 think, 
Sir, that you meant, fairly and honestly, 
and without any reserve, to acquit the 
noble Marquis of all corrupt and im- 
proper motives. That, Sir, was all I 
asked you to do. I demanded nothing 
more. I did not demand of you to say, 
that every thing he has done is so well 
done, that it cannot be done better. 
Can I be so mad as to contend, that, 
under the circumstances in which the 
noble Marquis has been placed, it is 
impossible for any man to have acted 
with greater wisdom or with sounder 
policy than that which he has dis- 
played? Am I even so dishonest as to 
say that you, Mr. Chairman, and your 
colleagues in the Direction, might not 
be right in sending the letters which 
you did to him, on the imperfect in- 
formation which you had at the time 
of writing them? In very truth, Sir, 
there is not a single act in my own life 
of which | will affirm, that I shall not 
have occasion to disapprove, when fit- 
ture circumstances shall come within 
my knowledge. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
For you, Sir, and your colleagues, there 
is every excuse, if you formerly came 
to a wrong determination. You are 
corresponding with a distant Govern- 
ment, to which you cannot send out, 
and from: which you cannot receive, 
the slightest message in less than six 
months ;— you have been told repeat- 
edly in the course of this debate, first, 
how difficult it is to get correct intelli- 
gence in India of what is passing at a 
distance from the seat of administra- 
tion; and, next, how difficult it is, 
from the nature of your regulations, 
and the multiplicity of your transac- 
tions, to find time for inserting that in- 
telligence, when it has been obtained, 
in the despatches which are sent home 
to you; and with these diffieulties 
before you, with the chance of your 
obtaining intelligence that is incorrect, 
either from the omission of your local 
governments, who send it to you, or 
from the imperfect information of those 
who collect it for them, is it to be con- 
tended that you are never hurried into 
the formation and promulgation of opi- 
nions which better information shows 
to be incorrect,and which your own kind 
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feelings render you happy to retract? 
(Hear, hear.) The Court of Directors 
must rely on the representations of the 
Bengal Government; and the Bengal 
Government must, in its turn, rely on 
the representations of the persons whom 
it has accredited to the ditferent powers 
of India. Do I accuse the Bengal Go- 
vernment of acting wrongly in believ- 
ing the statements transmitted to them 
by their Residents ? Quite the reverse. 
I say, that they are bound to take those 
statements as correct till they are 
proved to be otherwise. I do not blame 
the Bengal Government for believing 
Sir C. Metcalfe; nor do I blame the 
Court of Directors for believing Mr. 
Adam. I have not accused Mr. Adam, 
though several of his friends in this 
Court seem to think that I have. 
When | bring an accusation against 
him,—and I do not say that I have any 
accusation to bring,—they may depend 
upon it, it shall not be contained in 
dark hints, covert insinuations, or 
doubtful inuendoes, but shall be dis- 
tinctly stated, in a plain and open and 
uuvarnished detail of facts. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) But, though I do not 
blame Mr. Adam for believing Sir C. 
Metcalfe, I must be permitted to make 
this observation: that, having receiv- 
ed from Sir C, Metcalfe accusations 
against the Firm of W. Palmer and Co., 
he did, in two days afterwards, with~ 
out waiting for any investigation, or 
hearing the accused parties in their 
defence, decide upon them under a 
mistake. The accounts which he trans- 
mitted to the Court show that he did 
decide upon them. Do]! say, that Mr. 
Adam was wilfully and knowingly 
wrong in that decision ? No such thing. 
Had he looked at their books, I think 
he must have instantly discovered his 
error; no man at all conversant with 
figures, who has looked at them, can 
fail to see how it has arisen; he did 
not, however, look at them, but de- 
cided at once against Messrs. Palmer 
and Co., from the confidence he placed 
in the representations of Sir C. Met- 
calfe. Mr. Adam, in the regular dis- 
charge of his duty, communicated that 
decision to you; andif, upon receiving 
his communication, you instantly wrote 
a despatch, approving of what he sug- 
gested, 1 do not blame you, though | 
perhaps may wish that you had not 
been so hasty. The case, however, 
assumes a different complexion, if, 
four or five years after the writing of 
that despatch, and those which fol- 
lowed it, you call u me to approve 
of what you then did, when you have 
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other and better information at your 
command, and when circumstances 
have come to your knowledge, and to 
mine too, which give a different colour 
to the whole transactions. ( Hear.) Am 
I bound to give yon the same implicit 
confidence which I gave you before ? 
Or, am I not called upon to exercise 
my own judgment, and to decide for 
myself upon the facts which are regu- 
larly placed before me in evidence ? 
The answer is plain. I ami not obliged 
to sacrifice my honest opinions before 
the shrine of your consistency. (Hear, 
hear.) If you demand my approbation, 
you must show me that you deserve it; 
and if you do not deserve it, you must 
not complain if I state my reasons for 
withholding it from you. I take this 
opportunity, however, to declare, that 
in bringing forward the proposition 
which | have done, I had no wish to 
bring on a discussion of this charac+ 
ter. I had no other motive than to 
challenge attack upon the character 
and conduct of the Marquis of Hast- 
ings; and I challenged that attack, 
because rumour, which I cannot meet, 
on account of the various shapes and 
figures it assumes, was stated as the 
foundation of your opposition to the 
just claims which he has upon you for 
further remuneration. I congratulate 
the Court on its having unreservedly 
made an admission, which all the 
world anticipated from its justice,—that 
no imputation of corrupt motives can 
be truly alleged against my noble 
Friend. Itis no less creditable to the 
Court which makes, than it is to the party 
who deserves it. I am-sure that it will 
be attended with consequences that 
will be a source of encouragement to 
others, and a benefit to yourselves. 
Never will you have cause to repent it. 
(Hear, hear.) Why an idea has been 
conjured up in your minds, that it is 
necessary for you to have some vote of 
this Court to support your character, 
when you are duing nothing more than 
justice to the character of another; 
why you should suppose, that, unless 
the acquittal of the Marquis of Hast- 
ings is accompanied by an acquittal of 
yourselves also, you will have the just- 
est grounds for reproach and condem- 
nation,—I cannot, for my life, under- 
stand. I protest, on your behalf, 
against such a notion. (Hear, hear.) 
I say, that your character stands in 
need of no such adventitious protec- 
tion ; I say, that it is ridiculous to sup- 
pose that you are obliged to come for- 
ward in your own detence, when you 
are not attacked, or that you cannot 
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do justice to the Marquis of Hastings, 
without passing a sentence of con- 
demnation upon yourselves. ( Hear.) 
What protection is it that you want? 
nay, what protection is it that you will 
derive from the success of your amend- 
ment? If you think that itwill give you 
any, I, for one, will not vote against it. 
If you wish the public to infer from it, 
that you have the implicit confidence 
of the Gentlemen whom I see around 
you, be it so—I have no objection ; on 
the contrary, lL will allow that you have 
it as largely as you please ; but if you 
think that the carrying of the amend- 
ment will bear vou out in any errors you 
may have committed, or that it will 
mitigate censure if you have deserved 
it,—which I by no means affirm,—or 
that it will defend you from any future 
attacks, you grossly deceive yourselves, 
without even a chance of deceiving 
others. (Hear, hear.) If you trust to 
such a broken reed for protection, the 
world will laugh at you, your enemies 
will despise you, and this day’s debate 
will be held up to public derision, as a 
proof of your consciousness of your 
own weakness, and as a signal mark 
of your inexcusable folly.( Hear, hear.) 
In making the remarks I have of- 
fered to you, | have had no wish te 
cast imputation upon any man. Several 
Geutlemen who addressed you have 
called themselves the friends of indi- 
viduals against whose conduct they 
anticipated attacks; and if I may 
judge from expressions which dropped 
from some of them, have even been 
disappointed that such attacks have 
not beenmade. (Hear, and a laugh. 
Other hon. Proprietors have annouuced 
that whenever Mr. Adam shall return 
to England, he shall meet with pro- 
tection from them, and shall not be 
exposed to the fury of his enemies, 
without the presence of friends to 
participate his danger. For my own 
part, | should be sorry to attack any 
man who had not the fair protection 
of his friends, aud I hope that in case 
Mr. Adam or Sir C. Metcalfe should 
hereafter be called upon to answer for 
the conduct which they have unfortu- 
nately pursued, individuals will not 
be wanting to their proper and legiti- 
mate support. (Hear, hear.) At the 
same time I must remind those ho- 
nourable Proprietors, that in making 
attacks upon the conduct of public 
meu, Gentiemen ought to be supposed 
to art without any personal feelings, 
except those of regret, at being obliged, 
by their sense of duty, to come forward 
to injure the feelings others, Hear, 
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hear.) can safely say, I bear no ill 
will against those who have cast im- 
putations upon the motives either of my 
noble Friend or myself. 1 wish, how- 
ever, that, instead of dealing with 
those hidden springs of human action, 
which can only be known to each man 
and to his conscience, they would re- 
fer to the overt acts we have committed, 
when they are anxious to gratify their 
taste for reproach and propensity to 
accusation. (Hear.) I again repeat, 
that after what has passed in the course 
of this discussion, I have no partieular 
wish to go to a vote; but as 1 have 
been asked, after proposing to you a 
vote upon one question, to give a de- 
cided and positive vote upon something 
else, | must beg leave to address a 
few words to you, upon the resolution 
which has been proposed as the amend- 
menton my own. I am called upon 
to approve certain despatches of the 
Court of Directors, because I challenge 
attack upon the character of the 
Marquis of Hastings! (fear, hear.) 

I wish tosay nothing uncivil of you, 
Mr. Chairman, but 1 must ask you, 
what is the effect of the amendment 
you have suggested? You have made 
a question that was limited for a par- 
ticular purpose open and indefinite in 
extent,—a question, be it observed, 
that was not of my creation, but which 
arose in consequence of an hon. Pro- 
prietor’s stating that he would not enter 
uvon the consideration of the general 
conduct of the Marquis of Hastings, 
till his particular conduct in this 
transaction had undergone examina- 
tion. (Hear.) The consequence was, 
that these Papers were ordered to be 
printed, and when printed, were laid 
upon your table. The hon. Proprietor, 
when the matter had proceeded thus 
far, declined, for some reason or other 
which I do not know, aud will not pre- 
tend to explain, to proceed any further 
with it. I then took it up, first of all, 
because I found no other person willing 
to do so ; and secondly, because I was 
anxious to get rid of an obstacle to our 
consideration of the general conduct 
of my noble Friend. If the obstacle 
should, in your estimation, appear a 
solid obstacle, then away, | say, with 
the Marquis of Hastings, and let us 
hear no more of bis claims; but if it 
should appear either a trivial or an 
unfounded obstacle, then away, I say, 
with the obstacle itself—let us hear no 
more of it, but proceed to do- justice 
to one of our most gallant and dis- 
tinguished servants. (Hear, hear, 
hear.) 1 came down to this Court with 
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a proposition to that effect, when up 
rose the hon, Chairman, with, 1. will 
not say, an ingenious,—for that is not 
my meaning,—but with a curious 
amendment, not opposing the sub- 
stance, but frustrating the effect of my 
resolution, calling: upon you to declare 
that the dignity of the Court of Direc- 
tors stands in need of your support. 
If he had said, ‘ get rid of the pro- 
position of the hon. Proprietor, and 
then take up the consideration of that 
which 1 submit to you,” I should allow 
that he had acted not only fairly, but 
rightly, in so addressing you. I know 
aud feel for the situation of men who, 
from the. great variety of business 
which comes before them, are obliged 
to write-in a hasty and a harried 
manner, aud I should not have blamed 
him for so calling upon you to approve 
the measures which he and his col- 
leagues had sanctioned with their 
approbation. It would have been a 
fair subject of discussion, and nobody 
could have objected to entering into 
the consideration of it, if it had 
been brought forward at a proper 
season. But mark, Gentlemen, the 
effect which this amendment has pro- 
duced, by being proposed on the pre- 
sent occasion. ‘There has been no 
discussion about the honour or honesty 
of the Marquis of Hastings. (Hear.) 
It has been universally admitted to 
be unimpeachable. (Hear, hear, 
hear.) But then the kind Geutlemen 
who proposed the amendment, and 
were above making any inuendves, 
have got themselves into the situation 
of Mrs, Candour, and may say, in lan- 
guage similar to hers, ‘I like the 
Marquis of Hastings well enough my- 
self, but I don’t know how it is, that 
I can’t get any of my friends to like 
him.” (Hear, and a laugh.) They 
have opened a wide field of discussion, 
into which every gentleman has euter- 
ed. and rioted at will, and have not 
only led us iuto debate upon the policy 
of the nuble Marquis, which I care- 
fully excluded from this question, not 
because I was afraid of meeting them 
upon it, but because I thought a more 
convenient time might be selected for 
it, but also npon the policy of many of 
his subordinate agents. There is not 
one part of, the Hyderabad Papers 
which has not been open to the re- 
marks of some Proprietor or another, 
and we have had statement and 
counter-statement upon them, filled 
with all kinds of criminous observa- 
tions, not merely on the individuals 
who are now before the Court, but also 
Sup. Oriental Herald, Vil, 5. 
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upon others whose conduct has not 
yet been brought under its considera- 
tion. In what a situation then am I 
placed ? For here I feel it necessary 
to make an apology to you for pro- 
ceeding any further. As far as the 
Marquis of Hastings is concerned in 
this debate, I am satisfied with it, 
and so too, | am sure, willthe noble 
Marquis be himself, fur he has neither 
met with accuser nor with accusation. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) Iam compelled, 
however, as other Gentlemen have 
forced the whole of these Papers upon 
the notice of the Court, and in a way 
which Gentlemen now residing in India 
will be shocked to see, when they 
bebold the strange misconceptions 
which prevail in England regarding 
their method of transacting business, 
and the monstrous misstatements 
which have been made respecting it 
in this Court—conscientiously made, 
I believe, in many instances, but still so 
absurd as to be undeserving of the grave 
consideration, aud the length of time 
we have patiently wasted upon them, 
I am compelled, I say, to follow in the 
track they have beaten out fur me, 
and to enter into that investigation 
which they, and not I, have rendered 
necessary. (Hear, hear.) | have given 
the best pledge of my sincerity upon 
this question, not so much in coming 
here to express my opinions in fleet- 
ing speeches, which are often made to 
catch the humour of the hour, and to 
obtain a mere momentary applause, 
as in committing them to print, where 
they assume a permanent form, and 
are liable to minute criticism and con- 
stant investigation. (Hear.) It I 
have erred in reasoning, my erro: can 
be corrected; if I have misstated 
facts, my misstatement can be point- 
ed out. (Hear.) But believing that 
J have not erred in reasoning, nor been 
guilty of any misstatement of facts, 
1 shall proceed to re-assert, as concisely 
as | can, the sentiments which I have 
elsewhere expressed. 

Ishall, first of all, consider whatthe 
facts are which are now before the 
Court; and | shall there endeavour, 
as I detail them, to refute (for it will 
be the shortest mode of doing it) the 
various contradictions which have 
been offered to them by different 
speakers ; trusting that before I have 
done, I shall satisfy the majority of 
them that they have been labouring 
under many very essential and im- 
portant mistakes with regard to these 
transactions. (Hear, hear.) I com- 
plain, then, im the first place, that the 
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transactions in 1414 have never been 
fairly brought before the notice of the 
Court. The first sanction, countenance, 
or protection, grauted by the Bengal 
Government to the house of William 
Palmer and Co. of Hyderabad, was 
given on the 22d of April 1814, and 
was given solely for the establishment 
of a house of business for banking 
and agency transactions, and for the 
supply of timber, for the purposes of 
ship-building, from the forests on the 
banks of the Godavery, which abound 
in timber of a superior size and quality. 
That sanction was communicated to 
the Court of Directors on the first of 
March 1815, and was approved of by 
them, onthe 20th of Nov. 1816, in a 
letter couched in these terms : 

“We observe, by an enclosure referred 
to in this paragraph, that the Governor- 
General in Council has authorized the 
Resident at Hyderabad to afford every 
proper degree of countenance to the 

roposed commercial establishment of 
Messrs. Palmer and Co, in the Nizam’s 
dominions, to which we are not aware 
of there being any objection.’ 

The next transaction, to which I 
must call your attention, is the letter 
of the Marquis of Hastings to Sir W. 
Rumbold. Nobody has remarked that 
this is the only part of the whole cor- 
respondence which gives an apparent 
sanction to the imputation of corrupt 
motives to the Marquis of Hastings, 
or upon which such a charge against 
him can be at all founded. The Mar- 
quis of Hastings was addressed by 
Sir W. Rumbold on the propriety of 
his becoming a partner in the house 
of W. Palmer and Co. at Hyderabad. 
The Marquis, in reply to his letter, 
wrote another, discouraging the pro- 
position on account of the difficulty 
which arose in carrying it into execu- 
tion, in consequence of the manner in 
which the fortune of his ward, Lady 
Rumbold, had been settled. Both 
these letters, be it remarked, are 
produced by Sir W. Rumbold. (Hear, 
hear.) Af there be any thing im- 
proper in the production of them, I 
alone am responsible for it. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) Though others may 
blame me for it, I have the satisfaction 
of knowing that the Marquis of Hast- 
ings does not. (Hear, hear.) 1 am 
at liberty to state distinctly that he 
approves of their being produced, be- 
cause he is anxious that every thing 
he has to do with these transactions 
should stand plainly and undisguisedly 
before you. (Hear, hear.) I know 
that it has been stated to Sir W, Rum- 
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bold that he acted imprudently in 
following my advice upon this subject. 
I still think that he did not, and I will 
shortly tell you why. When these 
letters were first shown to me, I told 
him that I would rather have him 
submit to the cavils, which their pro- 
duction would create, than risk the 
judgment of the British Public on an 
incomplete avd an imperfect case. I 
told him that the production of them 
would be manifest proof that he had 
no desire to keep back any evidence; 
and that the public would infer, and 
infer justly, from the existence of such 
a disposition on his part, that there 
was no part of the transactions in 
which he had been engaged that would 
not bear investigation. These were 
the grounds of the advice which I 
gave to Sir W. Rumbold, and even 
now I donot regret that he followed it. 
(Hear, hear.) Look now, 1 beseech 
you, at the foundation of all these 
calumnies against the noble Marquis. 
First of all, it was said the noble 
Marquis had made use of the fortune 
of his ward, Lady Rumbold. If he 
had made use of it, and had then 
granted this license to the commercial 
house with which her husband was 
connected, to indemnify him for its 
loss, there was a motive fur his con- 
duct palpably and directly corrupt ; 
but that le had not committed either 
of these faults is proved by the un- 
doubted evidence of these letters, which 
I shall hereafter have occasion to 
read to you. 

The next letter to which 1 have oe- 
casion to advert is that of Mr. De 
Freis, of Madras, containing his opinion 
with regard to Sir W. Rumbold’s joining 
the house at Hyderabad. Sir W. Rum- 
bold transmitted that letter also to the 
Marquis of Hastings. You will see, 
from that circumstance, that it required 
some persuasion to overcome Lord 
Hastings’s reluctance to the junction 
of Sir W. Rumboild with the Hyderabad 
house of business. You will see also 
another proof of it in the noble Mar- 
quis’s letter to Sir W. Rumbold, to 
which I have before alluded. For what 
does the noble Marquis say? I beg 
you to attend to his language—for it is 
very remarkable. ‘You talk of bor- 
rowing the sum which you are to ad- 
vance fora share in the firm.” Tought 
to have stated to you, that the noble 
Marquis, iu a previous part of the let- 
ter, had told Sir William that he had 
been conversing with Sir Edward East 
respecting his affairs, and that Sir Ed- 
ward East bad informed him, that he 
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was decidedly of opinion that he (the 
Marquis of H.) would not be justified 
in assenting tothe embarking any part 
of Lady Rumbold’s fortune except in 
Government securities. After men- 
tioning that he was not sure whether 
Sir William, though he looked to the 
direct operation of that principle, had 
taken into calculation its indirect ef- 
fect, his Lordship adds, ‘*You talk of 
borrowing the sum which you are to 
advance for a share in the firm. How 
can you do that without security to 
pledge?’ A very proper question ;— 
for Sir W. Rumbold had an idea, that, 
though he could not appropriate his 
wife’s fortune to the purposes of this 
firm, he might raise money upon it as 
a security,—athing which we bankers 
are well aware that he could not do. 
His lordship proceeds :— 

* Your own money cannot be made 
that security, because that would be to 
subject it to the very risk which Sir Ed- 
ward East regarded as illegal. If this be 
not an obstacle, I ought to suggest, for 
your consideration, a point to which you 
probably have not adverted. You do not 
only hazard the sum which you place in 
the firm, but any one of the partners is 
individually liable, to the whole extent 
of his property, for the debts of the 
house.’ 

This is that liability which all these 
new companies that are springing up 
in every direction are anxious to evade ; 
they want, as Sir W. Rumbold did, to 
be only liable for the amount of the 
capital they advance, instead of heing 
liable to the whole extent of their for- 
tunes. It isa serious consideration ; 
and assuch, the Marquis of Hastings 
places it under the view of Sir W. Rum- 
bold. His lordship then goes on to 
observe :— 

* Any accumulation, therefore, which 
you might make, with the view to com- 
fort hereafter in England, would be ex- 
posed to that danger, I state this only 
for your reflection. I am not competent 
to form a judginent, satisfactory to my- 
self, of the advantage or peril of your en- 
gaging in the business.’ 

Now mark what follows :—it shows 
that the noble Marquis counselled Sir 
William to seek the advice of some 
individual more conversant with com- 
mercial affairs than he himself was. 
His lordship proceeds :— 

‘A man of greater worth and honour 
than John Palmer nowhere exists, if 
universal testimony is to be relied upon, 
aud he is unquestionably of strong ta- 
lents : on the other hand, he has the cha- 
racter of speculating in commerce to an 
extent disproportioned to his capital. ’ 
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I did not hesitate to advise the pub- 
lication of this part of the letter, be- 
cause I knew that the character of 
John Palmer was placed far beyond the 
reach of any reproach, and carried as 
much weight with it in India, as that 
of Mr. Baring, or of Mr. Rothschild, 
carries with it in the continent of 
Europe. (Hear, hear.) Had it been 
the character of aless eminent man, I 
might have felt some delicacy about 
publishing such a reflection; but in 
this instance I considered it would be 
an idle affectation of it to withhold any 
part of his Lordship’s opinion regarding 
the character of a man who is so well 
known and sv universally esteemed as 
John Palmer. (#/ear.) His Lordship 


then observes :~— 


* This opinion may be only the loose 
guess of the uninformed, or the misre- 
presepiahvos of the envious; still having 
1eard it advanced by a person whose si- 
tuation gave him a special view of the 
commerce of Calcutta, | am bound to 
impart it to you. Whether the house of 
Hyderabad is in such acknowledged con- 
nexion with the house of John Palmer 
in Calcutta, as that the one can be res- 
ponsible for the other, | am not able to 
say. That fact would be a material 
consideration.’ 

Now mark again ; so far is the noble 
Marquis from thinking that Sir W. 
Rumboldis in the certain way to make 
arapid fortune by his connexion with 
the house of William Palmer and Co., 
that he says to Sir W. Raumbold, if not 
in words, at least in substance, ‘I 
hope you have got the guarantee of 
John Palmer to the proceedings of the 
house with which you are going to con- 
nect yourself.” And again, as if to 
show that he had used every exertion 
to dissuade Sir William from this under- 
taking, he writes to him that he had 
better go and consult Sir Edward East. 
His words are :— 

* Your best procedure will he to con- 
sult Sir Edward East. The kindness of 
his disposition will ensure you against 
his thinking it intrusion ; ond his judg- 
ment is so sure that you would have per- 
fect comfort in relying onit.’ 

So much for the first of the noble 
Marquis’s letters to Sir W. Rumbold. 
I-come now to the second letter, the 
last words of which have been uni- 
formly read by every gentleman who 
got up to support the amendment. 
This is a most important letter, and I 
beg your attention to the remarks I 
have to make upon it. I shall begin 
with the last sentence of it, which is as 
follows :— 
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*It is on the ground of the service to 
the Nizam, at the request of our Resident, 
that I have consented to let the good 
wishes of Government for the prosperity 
of this firm be signified. No newesta- 
blishment could have such a plea.’ 


Now I would ask you to consider 
why this sentence is introduced ? By it- 
self it appears extraordinary, but dues 
it continue to appear so when consi- 
dered with the context? Horne Tooke 
has somewhere declared that he wrote 
his “Exea Mrepéevta because he once 
saw a jury deprive an individual of 
£10,000 by mistaking the meaning of 
the word ‘‘but” in a deed. The cir- 
cumstance, he said, convinced him 
that these small particles were worth 
understanding, since such important 
consequences followed from their being 
misunderstood. Now, if the Marquis 
of Hastings had attended to Horne 
Tooke’s remark, and had placed the 
little monosyllable ** for’? at the head 
of the sentence I have just read to you, 
it would have been impossible for any 
man, however desirous he might be, to 
mistake his meaning. Take then the 
sentence, with this addition, and con- 
nect it with that which precedes it, 
and they will run together thus :— 


’ Perhaps a more distinct benefit may 
attend the firm, from the consequent 
discouragemeut to competition with you 
by any other British partnership, to 
which a similarly professed sanction 
would not be granted; for it is on the 
ground of the service to the Nizam, at 
the request of our Resident, that I have 
consented to let the good wishes of 
Government for the prosperity of this 
firm be siguified. No new establish- 
ment could have such a plea.’ 


I challenge your literary critic, your 
weigher of words, and your balancer of 
syllables, to meet me on this subject; 
and ] say, without fear of his convict- 
ing me of error, that one of these sen- 
tences is necessary to the explanation 
of the other. (//ear, hear.) The ob- 
vious meaning of them is, that ne other 
British house would be likely to com- 
pete with them at Hyderabad, because 
no other house would have the same 
title of public service on which Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. founded their claim for 
the sanction of the British Govern- 
ment. ( Hear.) I therefore contend 
that the assertion, that the Marquis of 
Hastings intended by this letter to give 
exclusive privileges to the house of 
W. Palmer and Co. is untrue, and that 
it cannot be justified by any gram- 
matical interpretation which can be 
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put upon the language which it con- 
tains. (Hear, hear.) 

I must now inform you that in 1815 
Sir W. Rumbold became a partner in 
the House of W. Palmer and Co., and 
that, in July 1616,a license was grant- 
ed to it, exempting it from the penal- 
ties of the Act of the 37th of Geo. III. 
in order to enable it to have pecuniary 
dealings with the Nizam's Government. 
Not only the Marquis of Hastings, but 
also Mr. Edmonstone, Mr. Seton, and 
Mr. Dowdeswell put their signatures 
to that license, all agreeing fully as to 
the propriety of it in 1616, and resting 
it on the same public considerations 
as led them to give the countenance of 
Government to the House in 18/4. 
What do these Gentlemen do, when 
they write in 1817 to the Government 
at home an account of this transaction ? 
They state simply and fairly that the 
House of W. Palmer and Co. had had 
large pecuniary dealings with the Go- 
vernment of his highness the Nizam, 
by virtue of a license, which they 
had granted to it; and the Court of 
Directors in replying to this statemeut 
observes : 

* Your license may be within the cases 
contemplated by the Act of Parliament, 
but we doubt it, as it is a general license 
without a special case of necessity, and 
without limit ; moreover, we do not ap- 
pen of its being granted to Messrs. 

almer and Co.; and, therefore, we 

positively direct that immediately upon 
the receipt of our despatch you revoke 
and cancel it.’ 

Before I proceed to comment upon 
the expediency and justice of this or- 
der, 1 beg leave to call your attention 
to the Act of the 37th of George III. 
What, l ask, were the evils which that 
Act was passed to remedy? They were 
these :—British subjects went into the 
provinces—lent money to the Native 
Princes—got the revenues of districts 
assigned to them for payment—and 
thus usurped possession of the country, 
not merely without advancing any ob- 
jects of British policy, but sometimes 
absolutely interfering to check and re- 
tard them. (Hear.) By this system 
they frequently involved the Govern- 
ment in quarrels with the Native 
Princes, and brought great scandal 
upon the name and character of Eng- 
land. The Act, which was passed to 
control transactions of this nature, 
contemplated the possibility of their 
being sometimes necessary and useful. 
It left a door open for them by placiug 
a discretionary power to license them 
under circumstances of emergency, 
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not only in the hands of the Governor- 
General of Bengal, but also in those 
of each of the Governors of our two 
other Presidencies. Now what is it 
that the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil did in this particular instance? He 
availed himself of the discretion which 
the Legislature had granted him, un- 
der circumstances of emergency. The 
question, therefore, suggests itself, 
Dil those circumstances amount to a 
case of fit emergency? That point is 
not so clear that the child who runs 
may decide it. But what did the Go- 
vernor-General in Council do, when it 
presented itself to his notice? He re- 
ferred it to the Advocate-General, and 
that Gentleman, your first law officer 
in India, being satisfied that the in- 
terests both of the dominions of his 
Highness the Nizam ard of the hon. 
Company would be promoted by the 
success and security of the pecuniary 
transactions of Messrs. Palmer and 
Co., drew up that license which has 
been so loudly denounced as illegal. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) Here I would ask 
you, what was the condition inserted 
in it? Itis right that you should be 
acquainted with the nature of it, since, 
if you saw a disregard of all those or- 
dinary precautions which ought to be 
demanded from those who are exempt- 
ed from the operation of any particu- 
lar rule, you might infer from it a 
neglect of duty, and might infer again 
from that neglect of duty the existence 
of some corrupt and improper motive ; 
(hear ;) whereas, if you’ see no such 
disregard, but on the contrary the ex- 
ercise of a strict vigilance to prevent 
the abuse of the exemption which has 
been granted, you are bound to infer, 
that every thing has been fairly admi- 
nistered, and that no corrupt motive 
has ever existed. (ear, hear, hear.) 
The condition, then, upon which the 
license was granted runs in these 
words : 

* Provided, however, that the said 
firm of Messrs. William Palmer and Co. 
shall at all times, when required so to 
do by the British Resident at Hyderabad 
for the time being, commmnicate to the 
said Resident the nature and objects of 
their transactions with the Government, 
or the subjects of his said Highness the 
Nizam.’ 

Now I would ask you, after all the 
rumours. and calumnies which have 
been abroad to the prejudice of Mr. 
Russell—after the various insinuations 
of Sir C. Metcalfe to his disadvantage— 
after the declaration of Sir C. Metcalfe, 
that there is an impressivn on his mind 
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amounting almost to conviction, that 
corrupt motives urged him to recom- 
mend the House of W. Palmer and Co. 
to the notice of Government—I would 
ask you, after all this, whetber there 
is to be found, amid the immense de- 
tail of facts which these Papers contain, 
one single solitary fact, (I do not say a 
good fact, which cannot be disputed,) 
but one single solitary fact at all from 
which Sir C. Metcalfe is warranted to 
draw his inference or his presumption 
—no, his positive conviction,—that 
there was an improper connexion be- 
tween Mr. Russell and the House of 
Messrs. W. Palmer and Co.? (Hear, 
hear, hear.) Yam nothere attacking 
the conduct of Sir C. Metcalfe; I am 
only vindicating the character of Mr. 
Russell, (hear,) and it will be hard 
indeed upon me, if, in discussing this 
question, I am not permitted to sift 
and cross-examine the evidence on 
which it depends. (Hear.) I chal- 
lenge then once more any Gentleman 
to point out a single fact which will 
warrant that extravagant assertion of 
Sir C. Metealfe, and if any Gentleman 
can do it, I promise him that I will 
immediately sit down to allow him to 
state it to the Court. (4 short pause 
was made by the Orator.) As I have 
alluded to Sir Charles Metcalfe’s cor- 
respondence, [ will here remark, that 
it consists entirely of notions, rumours, 
and beliefs, (a@ laugh,) and thatit is 
more completely independent of facts 
than any other document of a crimi- 
natory nature which I ever perused. 
(Hear, hear.) It is also filled with 
the most wonderful inconsistencies, of 
which | will merely mention one as an 
example:—He tells you in one para- 
graph that he will not believe any Na- 
tive Gentlemen, and yet in the next 
he gives you several tales which he 
has received from them, for’no other 
cause, that I can perceive, than that 
they appear to connect Mr. Russell 
with the Firm of Messrs. Palmer and 
Co., and ina certain degree to crimi- 
nate them both. (Hear, hear.) Now 

there being no facts stated in the de- 
spatches of Sir C. Metcalfe, but merely 

an accumulation of rumours, beliefs, 

insinuations, and inuendoes, we may 

safely put it out of our consideration, 

and may proceed to examine how the 

question stands upon the testimony of 
others. What, for instance, is the evi- 

dence which Mr. Russell gives you ? 

Here let me observe, that the iesti- 
mony of Mr. Russell, if it be admitted 

to be trustworthy, is decisive of the 
question, I grant you, that iz jt can 
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be shown that he has been instigated 
by corrupt motives, it is worth nothing, 
and that if his evidence be discarded, 
the whole case must go with it; yes, 
if you can taint Mr. Russell with any 
thing like impropriety of conduc!,—if 
you can bring before the jury of his 
country one little fact which can fix 
upon him the probability of having 
acted corruptly, a neglect of duty is 
proved against him which will induce 
me to abandon the whole case. I say, 
however, that at present no such ne- 
glect of duty has been proved, but 
quite the reverse. If the dog be dead, 
and the sheep devoured, it is most pro- 
bable that the wolf destroyed them, 
but if the sheep be devoured whilst the 
dog is with them, and does not bark, 
it is evident that the wolf is innocent 
of their slaughter. 

Mr. Ricsy here interrupted the hon, 
Proprietor to inform him, that there 
was one fact, which had never been 
contradicted in Sir C. Metcalfe’s de- 
spatches, and that was, that some 
members of Mr. Russell’s own family 
had been partners in the House of 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. [We believe 
this was the substance of Mr. Rigby’s 
communication ; but as it was deli- 
vered by him to Mr. D. Kinnaird, 
near whom he was sitting, in aa un- 
der tone of voice, we are not sure 
that we caught it correctly.] 

Mr. D. Kinnatnp.—The character 
of all the parties was quite distinct 
from that of the Resident, and I mainu- 
tain—— 

Mr. Ricpy.—It is proved that three 
persons connected with the Residency, 
during the time that Mr. Russell was 
at, its head, were members of the 
House. (Cries of Order.) I have only 
mentioned these facts in consequence 
of the challenge which the hon, Pro- 
prietor threw outto those who thought 
differently from him on this question. 
—( Order.) 

Mr. D. Kinnatnp.—I am glad that 
the hon. Gentleman has given me the 
interruption he has done, as it will 
enable me, iu the course of my speech, 
to remove an erroneous impression 
under which he and other Gentlemen, 
perhaps, with him, are at this moment 
labouring. I will at present merely re- 
mark, that it has been denied by Mr. 
Russell that his brother, or any mem- 
ber of his family, had any connexion 
with the House at Hyderabad, and in 
the absence of all proof, except Sir C. 
Metcalfe’s mere assertion, that denial 
ought to be deemed conclusive. I will 
now repeat, that if you can show that 
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Mr. Russell did not maintain a jealous» 
vigilant, and active superintendence 
over the nature and objects of the pe- 
cuniary transactions which the Firm of 
W. Palmer carried on at Hyderabad 
with the Government of his Highness 
the Nizam—if you can taunt him with 
any failure in the specific duty he 
was appointed by the Governor-General 
in Council to discharge, then you will 
accomplish that which has not yet been 
attempted, and will give a new com- 
plexion to the whole of these proceed- 
ings. But I would ask you, whether 
the Bengal Government ever displayed 
any distrust of Mr. Russell's integrity ? 
I call upon the hon, Gentleman who 
was then a member of it (Mr. Stuart) 
to give me his attention for a few mi- 
nutes upon this point. 1 have nointen- 
tion to say any thing that can be per- 
sonally disagreeable to him—indeed, J 
am so far from wishing to strain any 
part of his conduct, that I give him 
credit for the best, and purest, and wis- 
est motives. (Hear, hear.) Lam only 
doing an act of justice to him to state, 
that I think the exemption of any house 
of business from the ordinary regula- 
tions of the Legislature, was a fit and 
justifiable ground for his paying parti- 
cular attention to its proceedings, and 
watching over them with a cautious 
and penetrating eye. (Hear.) The 
hon. Proprietor said, and I give him 
credit for his manliness in saying so, 
that the connexion of Sir W. Rum- 
bold with the House of Palmer and Co, 
increased the jealousy and aggravated 
the suspicions which he had before en- 
tertained respecting its transactions. 

Mr. Struart.—The hon. Proprietor 
has, unintentionally I believe, put into 
my mouth stronger expressions than I 
ever used. All I said was, that! thought 
the formation of the connexion which 
be has just described, rendered it ne- 
cessarv for us to use consiaerable cir- 
cumspection, 

Mr. D. Kinnairp.—I take it as the 
hon. Proprietor has stated ; and I think 
that such a declaration of opinion on 
his part, coupled, as it was, with a deter- 
mination to act upon it, was a mark of 
his good feeling and of his upright 
mind. (Hear, hear, hear.) ‘The Court 
wili, however, behold in it a proof that 
there was a sufficient vigilance exer- 
cised by the hon. Proprietor over every 
thing that was going on at Hyderabad. 
The hon. Proprietor likewise admitted 
that he had at one time given ear to cer- 
tain rumours and insinuations against 
Mr. Russell; and I thiok that none of 
the declarations he has so candidly 
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made, did him greater credit than 
that in which he repeated his regret at 
having ever done so, (Hear, hear.) 
The hon. Proprietor was challenged 
in Council upon that very point, and 
he then declared that he considered it 
as an uuworthy degradation of Mr. 
Russell to exhibit him in the light of a 
person obnoxious to any suspicion. 
(Hear.) Now, after that declaration, 
1 take it for granted that the hon. Pro- 
prietor, who haddetermined to exercise 
a watchful cireumspection in every 
thing which regarded the pecuniary 
transactions at Hyderabad, in conse- 
quence of his differing from the policy 
which had allowed them to be car- 
ried on, never stated any suspicions of 
Mr. Russell’s integrity to any person, 
and that it was not till the vear 1822 
that they were heard of in Council ; 
when Sir C. Metcalfe, as unnecessaril 
as unjustly, placed them on record. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) The Court will 
therefore see that up to the end of the 
time during which Mr. Russell acted as 
Residentat the Court of the Nizam, and 
éuring which all these pecuniary trans- 
actions, which we are now canvassing, 
took place, there was a jealous super- 
intendent of his proceedings ia the per- 
son of the hon. Proprietor. 

I shall now enter more particularly 
into the details of these transactions ; 
and in order that you may thoroughly 
understand them, shail premise a word 
or two on the condition and admini- 
stration of the Nizam’s dominions. Mr. 
Russell did not differ from his prede- 
cessor Captain Sydenham, as to the 
mischievous effect of the mode of go- 
verning them, adopted at the time 
when he became Resident. At an early 

riod of his residence at Hyderabad, 
he discovered that the Government 
there was in a condition tending ra- 
pidly to decay, that it was sinking 
under its own weakness, and that it 
must soon break to pieces, if some 
measures were not taken to preveut it. 
He saw that there was an original de- 
fect in the structure of the administra- 
tion, which naturally led to a dissolu- 
tion of allits functions. The Nizam 
maintained a nominal independence 
under the permission of our Govern- 
ment, but, in point of fact, was only 
one of the fvotstools of the Company, 
as an hon. Proprietor had well observed, 
since we interposed our advice in every 
branc': of his internal administration. 
Up to the time, however, of Sir C, 
Metcalfe, the Nizam, whatever he 
might be in point of fact, was in name, 
at least, an independent power, and 
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that too by an express treaty made 

with him by Lord Minto. By that 

treaty it was agreed that the Nizam 

should choose a nominal Prime Mi- 

nister, who should take no share in 

public business; but that we should 
select an individual who should be the 
actual Minister, and who should be in- 
vested with all the authority of that 
office. Rajah Chundoo Loll was the 
individual on whom our selection fell, 
and was therefore exposed to the ha- 
tred of all the parties who were hostile 
to our ascendancy. The Nizam him- 
self was jealous of his power ; aud his 
colleague, who was also his rival, was 
regularly engaged in secretly counter- 
acting whatever he undertook. Indeed, 
without our support it would have been 
impossible for A to have resisted the 
combinations which were made against 
them. The hon, Proprietor objected 
to the manner in which we interfered 
with the domestic administration of 
Chundoo Loll, and complained of the 
yoke we imposed on the Nizam as vex- 
atious to his feelings and disgraceful to 
his character, acting, as 1 think, con- 
sistently with the eventual safety and 
tranquillity of India, but inconsist- 
ently with the declared views and opi- 
nions of the Court of Directors. ‘The 
hon. Proprietor, notwithstanding ali 
this, subsequently sanctioned a still 
more direct interference with the Go- 
vernment of Chundoo Loll, and abso- 
lutely approved of measures which 
upset the arrangements into which he 
had entered. 1 charge the hon. Pro- 
prietor with nothing wrong in so doing; 
1 allude to the circumstance merely as 
a proof of the dependent condition of 
the Nizam’s Government upon our 
own, though | will not conceal from 
you my opinion, that the hon, Pro- 
prietor, when he confirmed such con- 
duct, did not view it exactly in the 
light which was becoming to a wise 
and prudent statesman. (Hear, hear.) 
The first thing which Mr. Russell had 
to do with these transactions, is to re- 
port to the Supreme Governinent, for 
its sarction, ar arrangement which 
the house of Palmer and Co. had 
made with Chundoo Loll, to furnish 
52,000 rupees monthly for the pay- 
ment of the Sirkar horse. I ask the 
hon. Proprietor, whether at that time he 
was a member of the Council ? 

Mr. StuaRt.—I was not. 

Mr. D. Kinnatrp.—Then the hon. 
Proprietor is not responsible for any 
part of this transaction. Now, when 
this arrangement came before the 
Council, what was stated to be the ob- 
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ject of it? To have the troops paid 
punctually and regularly. The Re- 
sident stated in his report, that the 
only method of securing that point was 
that whieh he had laid before the 
Council ; and the sanction of Govern- 
ment was accordingly granted to it. 
But was that sanction a guarantee for 
the repayment of the sum which 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. advanced ? No 
such thing. Not a question was asked 
about the terms of the loan ; nota 
word was said about guaranteeing it. 
Nothing of the sort appeared to have 
entered the imagination of any of the 
parties who were engaged in it. Now, 
I would ask you, is the Marquis of 
Hastings the only individual who is to 
be considered responsible for that 
sanction? Did the other members of 
Council refuse to join it? Quite the 
reverse. They all concurred in it—for 
the raising of the horse was at that time 
too momentous a question to be treated 
either with neglect or with indifference. 
Nobody asked the question as to the 
particulars of the loan. The Council 
may, or may. not, be to blame for 
giving their sanction to it under such 
ignorance ; but, at any rate, I contend 
that there is no ground whatever for 
imputing blame to Mr. Russell. (Hear, 
hear.) 

What is the next transaction to 
which we come in point of time? The 
transaction at Aurungabad. At the 
close of the year 1818, or at the 
commencement of the year 1819, 
Mr. Russell reported to the Gover- 
nor-General in Council, that an ar- 
rangement had been made by the Mi- 
nister Chundoo Loll, with the House of 
W. Palmer and Co. for supplying him 
with two lacs of rupees monthly, for 
the punctual payment of the regular 
and reformed troops at Aurungabad. 
Me. Stuart recorded bis objection to 
that arrangement in a minute which 
is inserted among these Papers. I am 
not guing to cavil upon the manner in 
which that minute is drawn up, nor 
upon the apparent ignorance, which it 
exhibits of the ordinary routine of com- 
mercial transactions. Mr. Stuart de- 
clares in it, in direct terms: ‘ I think 
we ought to procure fuller information 
as to the terms of this Joan, in order 
that we may justly appreciate its 
merits.”’. The point thus raised was 
subsequently discussed in the Council. 
The Governor-General was of a different 
opinion from Mr. Stuart. He thought, 
and other Members of the Council 
thought with him, that they ought to 
adhere. to the words of the license, 
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which required of the House to disclose 
tothe Resident, not the terms and par- 
ticulars, but the nature and object of 
their pecuniary transactions with the 
Nizam’s Government... The nature and 
object of such proceedings were matters 
of public policy, and therefore fit for 
the attention of the Council; the terms 
and particulars were matter of private 
arrangement, avd therefore did not 
fall within its province. Mr. Stuart 
then objected that this arrangement 
would give the House of Palmer and 
Co. too great an influence at Hydera- 
bad—that it would increase their power 
in the Nizam’s country—tbat it would 
enable them to have a monopoly in the 
money market—and that it would 
allow them to send their servants into 
the different districts to collect the re- 
venue assigned over to them. As if 
these objections were not enough, Mr. 
Stuart added another: ‘‘ Oh! but the 
House expect to have the guarantee of 
of Government !”’ To satisfy Mr. Stu- 
art’s scruples, letters were despatched 
to Mr. Russell, authorising him to 
make inquiries on these two points— 
First, Did the House possess any power 
to interfere in the collection of the re- 
venue in the districts over which they 
held assignments? and, secondly, Did 
the House expect any guarantee on the 
part of the British Government? I call 
your attention to this latter point, be- 
cause it formed part of the policy of 
the Marquis of Hastings not to give 
it. I wish the Court to be undeceived 
with regard to it, and to be made fully 
acquainted that the Marquis of Hast- 
ings was, under no circumstances, per- 
suaded to give the guarantee of Go- 
vernment to this arrangement; and 
that no conjuncture can arise under 
which Messrs. Palmer and Co, can call 
upon Government to interfere for the 
fulfilment of it. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
When the answer of Mr. Russell to the 
questions submitted to him by the 
Council came to their hands, it ap- 
peared that the House did not interfere 
in the collection of the revenue of the 
districts over which they held assign- 
ments, and that it did not expect the 
guarantee of the British Government. 
Mr. Stuart, then, a second time, ex- 
pressed a wish to know more of. the 
terms of the arrangement, though it 
appears that they were at that time well 
known to some of his colleagues. I 
find that Mr. Fendall has placed them 
on your records at 24 per cent. Here 
let me incidentally notice a puerility 
into which their ignorance of accounts 
has casually betrayed these sapient 











rulers of the East. Sir C. Metcalfe, 
in one of his prolix and gossiping 
letters, states, that this arrangement 
oo a profit of nearly 50 per cent. 

f this be so, I, for one, will admit that 
it is an usurious transaction. But I 
deny the premises, and therefore pro- 
test against the conclusion. 

I see how Sir Charles Metcalfe has 
been led into his error, and am 
astounded at the ignorance of which it 
convicts him on the most ordinary oc- 
currence in a banker's transactions. 
He observes, that in the accounts be- 
tween Chundoo Loll and the House of 
Palmer and Co., there was an item 
charging twenty-four per cent. in- 
terest to the Minister, on the over- 
drawn balance due from him to the 
House at the termination of the cur- 
rent half-year ; he likewise observed, 
that there was another item, charging 
twenty-four per ceut.on that same un- 
liquidated balance at the termination 
of the account for the next half-year ; 
and putting these two observations to- 
gether, he inferred from them that the 
profit of this arrangement was forty- 
eight, or nearly fifty per cent. Can 
any thing be more extraordinary than 
this erroneous notion of Sir C. Met- 
calfe? Why the practice which he 
condemns is the every-day practice of 
all the bankers in the country. If, in 
drawing up the account of one of my 
constituents for the half-year, I find 
that on the 30th of June he has over- 
drawn his account, | charge him with 
interest on it for the current half-year ; 
and if, at the end of the next half- year, 
the balance against him is still un- 
liquidated, I charge him with interest 
on it for that half-year also. Iam not 
aware that this, which is a common 
transaction in banking-houses, is usu- 
rious; and yet, upon a transaction of 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. with Chundoo 
Loll, similar to it in all its points, has 
Sir C. Metcalfe raised one of his charges 
of exorbitant interest,—thereby show- 
ing his own ignorance of commercial 
dealings, and exciting the scorn and 
indignation of all commercial men. 
(Hear, hear.) 

I return, however, to the point from 
which I digressed. 1 find, | say, that 

e terms of this arrangement were not 
unknown to the Council in 1819; for 
Mr. Fendall has placed upon the Re- 
cords a minute which proves that he 
knew the rate of interest. 

Considerable objections were urged 
in Council against the policy of allow- 
ing it to be carried into effect; but, 
after much discussion, Mr, Adam, Mr, 
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Fendall, and the Marquis of Hastingss 
concurred in giving it their sanction, 
notwithstanding the opposition which 
was offered to it by Mr. Stuart. I do 
not pretend to say, at present, which 
of the parties was right, or which of 
them was wrong; but I say, here are 
Mr. Adam and Mr. Fendall, whose 
wards, be it remembered, have not 
married Sir Wm. Rumbold, (hear, 
and a laugh,) both concurring not only 
in thinking this arrangement a wise 
measure, but also in thinking that the 
accounts of the House ought not to be 
investigated. (Hear, hear, hear.) They 
had clearly nothing to do with the 
terms of it; for the rate of interest, as 
I before remarked, was not a question 
for the Council. And here let any 
merchant read the different minutes 
made by the different Members of it, 
and refrain, if he can, from suppressing 
his shame and astonishment at the 
labyrinth of errors in which they floun- 
der, as soon as they quit the political 
for the commercial part ofthe question. 
The third clerk in any broker's office 
would have settled, in five minutes, 
the matter about which they doubted 
and hesitated so long. The data on 
which they were to form their calculas 
tion are never given, and yet they 
waste time and paper without limit in 
contradictions and refutations of each 
other, on a point so simple that I am 
almost ashamed to mention it ; namely, 
—Is the rate of interest taken ten or 
sixteen per cent. ? ( Hear.) 

Whilst I am upon this transaction, 
I cannot forbear reminding you that, 
before it was brought to a conclusion, 
Mr. Stuart requested that a reference 
should be made to the Accountant- 
General, ‘‘ fur his opinion as to the 
expediency of the arrangement in a 
financial view, with reference to the 
interests of the Nizam’s Government, 
and ultimately, perhaps, of that of the 
Company.’’ Now Mr. Russell had 
distinctly reported that the regular 
payment of the troops was au inipor- 
tant object of British policy, and that 
he had repeatedly suggested it to Chun- 
doo Loll as the best means of render- 
ing the Nizam’s force efficient; that 
Captain Sydeunham,—and I could wish 
to know whether Captain Sydenham is 
one of the conspirators of whom we 
have heard so much; or whether he 
has a ward married to one of the part- 
ners of the House of Palmer and Co, ? 
(Hear, hear.)—that Captain Sydenham 
had originated, and pressed on Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. the undertaking of 
these payments ; that Messrs, Palmer 
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and Co, had mentioned to him the plan, 
and that he had communicated it to 
the Minister ; that he knew the object 
could be attained by no other means 
than through the House; and that 
both the conduct and completion of 
the arrangement had received his full 
concurrence. Mr. Russell had further 
stated, that the guarantee of the Bri- 
tish Government had in no respect 
been given to the House ; and that the 
House had never interfered in the col- 
lection of the revenues of the districts 
over which they held assignments. 
With all this before him, Mr. Stuart 
states, that the information furnished 
by the Resident, was ‘‘ more calculated 
to excite than to relieve anxiety ; that, 
while the full details of the accounts 
of the House with the Minister were 
not befure the Council, “ all that did 
appear was calculated to awaken soli- 
citude and doubt.” Now I beg leave to 
deny that portion, and to assert, that 
this loan was, in most points, different 
from all others; for in all antecedent 
eases, where the loans to Native powers 
had been attended with disastrous con- 
sequences, there had been no Resident 
to overlook and control them. I! say, 
that the clause in the license, providing 
that Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. should 
at all times, when required so to do by 
the Resident at Hyderabad, communi- 
eate to him the nature and objects of 
their transactions with the Govern- 
ment of the Nizam, as conclusive proof 
that the arrangement was contemplated 
as an exception from all prior cases. [ 
say, too, that it was an arrangement 
only for a time, and not of that general 
and unlimited nature which, in other 
cases, was so injurious. Mr. Stuart 
complained that no account of the de- 
tails of it had been received from Mr, 
Russell. Mr. Stuart ought to have recol- 
lected that Mr. Russell, so far from 
undertaking to furnish information of 
the particulars of the different pecu- 
niary transactions into which Messrs. 
W. Palmer and Co. might enter at Hy- 
derabad, had distinctly stated that he 
could not take upon himself such re- 
sponsibility. I differ also from Mr. 
Stuart on another point: he has de- 
clared that a guarante2 was given to 
this arrangement by the Government. 
I assert that it was not. I admit that 
a strong guarantes was given to pre- 
vent the Government interfering against 
Messrs. W. Palmer and Co.; (hear, 
hear ;) but I contend, that the Marquis 
of Hastings gave no guarantee to in- 
terfere further; and that, under no 
possible circumstances, can a single 
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farthing be wrung out of your coffers 
in consequence of any thing which he 
has said or done upon this subject. 
Mr. Stuart made another statement, to 
which I must call your attention, I 
give him full credit for honesty of in- 
tention in every thing he has done. 
(Hear, hear.) 1 thiuk every person, 
who has seen the manner in which he 
has come forward in this question, 
must have seen that he is a sensitive 
man, with a mind anxiously alive to 
the responsibility of his situation ; at 
the same time I think that they must 
agree with me, that he does appear to 
have looked only at one side of it, and 
to have entertained a degree of sus- 
picion and alarm, from the commence- 
ment to the end of it, which be need 
not to have felt, had he recollected that 
Mr. Russell was an honest and an 
honourable man. If he was of opinion 
that Mr. Russell was notan honest and 
an honourable man, he was right in 
entertaining suspicion; but then he 
ought to have avowed it, and to have 
specified the grounds on which he en- 
tertained it. That Mr. Russell is an 
honest and an honourable man I think 
every man who has heard his speech, 
and read his share in these Papers, 
will willingly acknowledge ; but what 
lam going to read to you from Mr. 
Stuart’s minute will convince you that 
there was a process going forward in 
his mind not very favourable to that 
Gentleman’s character. Mr. Stuart, in 
that minute, says: 

‘That the circumstance of the Native 
bankers not being able to make the ad- 
vances to the Government, and the con- 
sequent utter dependence of the Resident 
and the Nizam, for the regular troops, 
on the British House of Agency, was 
sufficiently extraordinary and alarming.’ 


This sentence, by the bye, is another 
proof of Mr. Stuart’s palpable ignorance 
of the nature of commercial transac- 
tions. I will lend no money of mine 
to the King of Naples, because I dis- 
like his security; but if Mr. Baring or 
Mr. Rothschild will negotiate a loan 
for him, I will lend it to Mr. Baring or 
to Mr. Rothschild with pleasure, I 
was at one time as ignorant of the 
mode of employing money, and of th 
nature of public credit, as Mr. Stua 
now appears to be ; but I have grown 
wiser as I have grown older; and I 
now know that it is the Barings and 
the Rothschilds to whom the public 
give their credit, and not the sovereign 
for whom they contract. I verily be- 
lieve that there is not a Neapolitan 
who would lend a ducat to the King of 
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Naples, or a Frenchman that would 
advance a livre to the head of the 
dynasty of Bourbon, if he was to look 
either to the King of Naples, or to the 
King of France for his dividend. No; 
Mr. Baring must go over to Paris, and 
Mr. Rothschild to Naples, before the 
terms and particulars of the loan which 
these sovereigns are desirous to con- 
tract will obtain any attention from 
the public. And yet itis a circumstance 
of this nature that Mr. Stuart considers 
extraordinary and alarming. (Hear, 


hear.) He proceeds, however, to say: 


‘That the terms on which a House 
possessing such advantages over a Go- 
vernment will demand, was a natural 
subject of solicitude and inquiry : That, 
although Mr. Russell assured them the 
terms were more favourable than could 
have been obtained from Native bankers, 
they do not know that the terms are not 
ruinous.’ 

This, I must remark, is a strong 
hint for the Court of Directors, and, as 
you will recollect, was not lost upon 
them. Mr. Stuart then goes on to ob- 
serve: 

‘That he considers Mr. Russell 
bound, by solemn obligations of duty, 
to remonstrate in a manner beyond all 
doubt and suspicion.’ 

Mark what follows—is it any thing 
but calling on Mr. Russell to prove 
the negative of corrupt motives? 
( Hear.) 

‘ To remonstrate in a manner beyond 
all doubt and suspicion, that the mea- 
sure had originated and was prosecuted 
from no other motives than a dis- 
interested regard for the welfare of that 
Government,’ (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. Struart.—Will the hon. Pro- 
prietor favour me so far as to read the 
sentence which follows. 

Mr. D. Kinnairp.—Certainly, and 
any other part of the minute which 
the hon. Gentleman may require. 

Mr. Sruart.—The next sentence 
will suffice. 


Mr. D. Kinnarrb then read the fol- 
lowing sentence ; 

‘In like manner I judged, that when 
the arrangement was reported to this 
Government, we were bound, by obli- 

efittions equally cogent, to satisfy our- 
selves that the Resident had fully and 
po performed that duty.’ (Hear, 
ear. 

He then proceeded :—It is curious 
enough to observe, that though two 
lacs of rupees were to be issued regu- 
larly ev'ry month to the troops at 
Aurungabad, the Native Government 
only gave the House assignments on 
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the revenue to the amount of thirty 
lacs during the whole year ; a circum- 
stance, which of itself is sufficient to 
show that their profits could not be at 
all exorbitant when the expense and 
hazard of realizing them were taken 
into consideration. In point of fact, 
the security offered to the House was 
not greater than would have been de- 
manded by any banking-house in En- 
gland. If I lend a sum of money, on 
which the interest amounts to 1000/., 
1 should demand a rent of at least 
1500/. a year to be made over to me, 
and to indemnify me against loss in 
collecting it, to secure the payment of 
it. Messrs. Palmer and Co. wished to 
act upon a similar principle. They 
advanced twenty-four lacs of rupees to 
the Minister, and received from him 
in return assiguments to the amount 
of thirty lacs ; and yet, with even such 
security, these assiguments did not pro- 
duce an amount large enough to pay 
off the sums which had been lent in 
anticipation of them. And here I 
must remark to you, that if the assign- 
ments had been regularly paid, the 
House would have gained nothing by 
them ; for interest was to be charged 
at twenty-four per cent. on the balance 
on each side of the account, so that if 
the assignments had regularly pro- 
duced what was due to the House, the 
House would not have been entitled to 
charge interest upon their advances ; 
and if they had produced more than 
what was due, the House must have 
allowed interest to the Nizam’s Go- 
vernment, instead of demanding inte- 
rest from it. And yet netwithstanding 
this arrangement was notorious to 
the Council, Gentlemen come down 
here open mouthed to state, that in 
1820 the debt due to the House from 
the Nizam was so much, and that in 
1421 it was so much more, though no 
fresh sums had been advanced in the 
interval. 

Can Gentlemen really be so careless 
as to overlook the rapid accumulation 
of balances on which an interest of 
twenty-four per cent. is charged? If 
they will take the trouble to look at 
the accounts, they will find that, at the 
beginning of 1820, Chundoo Loll was 
indebted to Messrs. Palmer and Co. in 
the sum of thirty-two lacs ; that is, 
eighteen lacs on the Berar Suwar’s 
account, and fourteen lacs on the Au- 
rungabad account, owing to the non- 
payment of the assignments which 

ad been made over to them. 

Whilst this debt was thus increasing, 
what was the situation of the Minister 
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himself? He was surrounded by per- 
sons jealous of his authority, and an- 
gry at the support which it derived 
from British influence. They knew 
that he was anxious to reduce the ex- 
penses, and to reform the abuses of 
the state; and the knowledge of that 
circumstance made them his enemies. 
Each of them received a sum of mo- 
ney for the support of the troops un- 
der his command, and had to provide 
for them out of the sum which he 
received, just as our Colonels of Regi- 
ments have to provide for their men 
certain articles out of the allowances 
which Government makes to them. 
These individuals, suspecting that their 
emoluments would be seriously affect- 
ed by any measures of retrenchment in 
which Chundoo Loll engaged, were 
sometimes covertly, sometimes openly, 
but at all times strenuously combined 
against his power. It was, therefore, 
a difficult matter for him, unassisted 
as he was by Native support, to reduce 
the debt which was thus accruing. It 
was, however, subsequently reduced to 
twenty-nine lacs by the further payment 
of some of the assignments, which 
were granted to defray it. What then 
was the result to the House of these 
two transactions of 1816 and 1819, 
both of which were known to the 
Government, and had received its 
countenance and sanction ? Why, that 
the Nizam’s Government had hecome 
indebted to it to the amount of twenty- 
nine lacs for money advanced by it to 
the troops in Berar for the support 
and promotion of British objects. But 
say the Court of Directors: ‘‘ How can 
you talk of the necessity of maintain- 
ing these troops in 1319 for the ad- 
vancement of British objects, when 
the war was at that time entirely 
over?” I reply, that the presence of 
an effective body of troops was requi- 
site at that time in that quarter, and 
1 say so, because in the most difficult 
part of the Mahratta war, these very 
troops maintained a position there, 
which not only enabled our own army 
to make an advance, but checked and 
impeded that of the enemy. I state 
this proposition without fear of con- 
tradiction from any individual,—that, 
if in that almost miraculous concur- 
rence of circumstances, partly provi- 
dential, and partly the result of my 
noble Friend’s political foresight, which 
enabled him to avert the danger which 
at that time threatened our exist- 
ence in India, any one circumstance 
can be selected as contributing, I will 
not say as much, but more than an- 
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other, to produce that fortunate effect, 
it was the efficiency of the Nizam’s 
troops in the position which they took 
up, on coming down between two 
corps of the enemy, and which they 
gallantly maintained im spite of all 
his efforts. (Hear, hear, hear.) Had 
that position beer in the possession of 
a hostile force, and it would have been 
so but for the efliciency of these 
troops, the British forces would have 
been in a situation of the greatest 
peril. From that peril these advances 
of Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. fortu- 
nately rescued us. 

Do | ask you to give credit to the 
Marquis of Hastings for having fore- 
seen that an emergency would arise, 
in which the regularity of these ad- 
vances for the payment of these troops, 
would enable him to hold possession 
of the fortifications in which they 
were stationed, and would thereby 
facilitate the success of his operations 
in a distant and arduous campaign ?— 
No such thing. I am not so foolish. 
But if the noble Marquis be so fortu- 
nate as to have had singularly beneficial 
results, . arising unexpectedly, from 
accidental causes, like Pericles, who 
was such a favourite of Fortune, that 
she was said to shower cities into his 
lap whilst he was sleeping,—what a 
return are you making him for it, 
when you come down bere to cavil and 
special-plead about his motives (hear, 
hear,) in sanctioning these advances 
to the Nizam’s Government, at a rate 
of interest which you allege to be 
exorbitant, aud which I maintain to 
be no such thing! (Hear, hear, hear.) 
I assert, that not only in the transac- 
tion of 1816, but also in that of 1819,— 
and since I have been personally al- 
luded to in this Court as a Banker, I 
now beg leave to give my opinion as 
a Banker,—I assert, that the House of 
Palmer and Co. acted fairly and mode- 
rately towards the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment; and that the terms which they de- 
manded from it, were such as would 
have beeu demanded by any English 
banking-house. in India, under cir- 
cumstances of similar hazard and diffi- 
culty. (Hear, hear.) I will go even 
further, and will say, that there is no 
transaction of that House, which has 
yet come to my knowledge, to which 
I would not willingly write my name, 
‘Douglas Kinnaird’, as an honest En- 
glish banker. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

I now come to the third transaction, 
I mean the sixty-lac loan. At the end 
of the year 1819, the Marquis of 
Hastings wrote to Mr, Russell, who 
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was still the Resident at Hyderabad, 
informing him that the period was 
arrived, when he ought to press on the 
Nizam’s Minister the propriety and 
necessity of making several important 
reforms in the establishments of the 
state. The Resident communicated 
that representation of the Governor- 
General to the Minister; and what 
was his conduct upon receiving it? 
You shall hear shortly ; but first let me 
remind you, that he has been accused 
of having lavished away money with 
the utmost profusion, to support his 
power and maintain his influence; 
unfortunately, from the causes I have 
explained to you, he stands im a situ- 
ation which would warrant almost any 
dispensation of the means and patron- 
age which are placed within his com- 
mand. Read, however, the language in 
which Mr. Russell speaks of him, and 
attend to the objects on which he em- 
ploys them. I know of no passage in any 
writer which shows more forcivly bow 
beautiful nature forms man, even under 
circumstances which are best calcu- 
lated to degrade and vitiate his cha- 
racter. Here are traits, which, where- 
ever they occur, no matter what be the 
climate or the colour of the inhabitants, 
redeem our common nature from de- 
gradation, and gratify the philanthro- 
pist by displaying the deeds of henevo- 
lence and virtue. Mr. Russell, in 
speaking of the Nizam’s Minister, 
says :— 


*Chundoo Loll is a most respectable 
man in his private character, and too 
far superior to his rival as a_ public 
officer, to admit of any comparison 
between them. He has great industry, 
patience, and aptitude, in all the practi- 
cal branches of the Government. He is 
indefatigable in his application, clear in 
his views as far as they extend, and as a 
man of business, I hardly ever knew his 
superior. His long experience has given 
him an intimate acquaintance with all 
the affairs of every department, and ren- 
dered him perfectly familiar with the 
manuer of transacting them. He almost 
undertakes too mach. Whatever is done, 
is done by himself; and even the bodily 
labour he undergoes is astonishing. He 
has great kindness of disposition, is easy 
of access, affable in his manners towards 
the lowest persons, and never, I believe, 
knowingly authorized a measure of un- 
just severity: but he is too indulgent 
and compliant to those who are employed 
under him, and he is certainly deficient 
in that resolution, energy, and firmness, 
without which it is impossible to preside 
with complete effect over the affairs of a 
government, His great personal ex- 


pense, indeed, the only one of his per- 
sonal expenses that is very great, is his 
indiscriminate habit of giving alms. He 
distributes many thousand rupees every 
day to mendicants of all descriptions. 1 
have often recommended him to confine 
his alms to those only who are real objects 
of charity; but he has a superstit*ous 
notion, that it is to this practice he owes 
his elevation in life, and nothing, | 
believe, would prevail upon hi.a te aban - 
don it. With some harm, however, 
much good is unquestionably done. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) Every poor per- 
son who will go to the Rajali’s gate, may 
receive two pice aud a quarter of a seer 
of grain daily, and a rupee and a blanket 
the first time they appear; and, in this 
way many thousand lives have been pre- 
served during the recent season of 
scarcity. ‘The inhabitants of whole vil- 
lages, who flocked to the capital for 
support, have been fed and clothed by 
the Rajah’s bounty. (Hear, hear, 
hear.) So much does he consider this 
a point of personal duty, that even to the 
most squalid and loathsome objects he 
always administers his charity with his 
own hand. (Mear, hear, hear.) The 
fairest mode of estimating the practical 
utility of a public officer, is to consider 
how his place could be supplied. If 
any accident were to happen to Chun- 
doo Loll, no individual, I am persuaded, 
could be found under the Nizam’s 
Government, capable of couducting the 
duties which are now discharged by him. 
With our support, he is qualified to 
make a better Minister that any other 
that could be chosen ; but he could not 
stand by himself. He has no rank, 
fortune, or connexions, to protect him 
against the jealousy of the Nizam and 
the intrigues of Mooner-ool Moolk ; and 
if we were to withdraw, or even to 
lessen, the support we promised him, 
when he came into power, if he did not 
immediately retire, as in all probability 
he would do, he would soen be driven 
from his office. Those very qualities 
which constitute his principal recommen- 
dation with us, would be laid bold of by 
his and our enemies, as the readiest 
means of effecting his ruin.’ (Hear, 
hear.) 


This is the man, whom Sir C. Met- 
calfe has strained every nerve to 
remove from his situation, Why he 
has done so, I shall have another 
opportunity to relate to you; at present 
I will only say, that, at one period he 
confirmed by his testimony the charac- 
ter which Mr, Russell has here ascribed 
tohim. I must now turn back to the 
peimt at which | had arrived, when I 
entered upon this digression. I told 
you that in 1819, the Marquis of 
Hastings had written to the Resident 
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at Hyderabad, calling upon him to 
press upon Chundoo Lol! the propriety 
of making sundry reforms. Among 
these, one was, that he should dismiss 
a large body of useless troops, which 
were at once destructive to the finances 
and to the tranquillity of the country, 
That was evidently a measure which 
required great energy on the part of 
the Minister, and constant support to 
him on the part of the Resident. By 
such a measure he ran the risk of 
letting loose a body of riotous troops to 
plunder the country, headed by leaders 
whose very allegiance was doubtful, and 
whose existence was rendered preca- 
rivus from the moment of their dis- 
missal. This is the way in which this 
man, the Minister to an arbitrary and 
despotic Sovereign, writes in reply to 
the urgent requests of the Resident ; 
thereby giving a strong proof of his 
attachment to us, and of his desire to 
improve the condition of his country. 
He tells him, that to prosecute the pro- 
posed measures of reform, he wants 
money to pay off the arrears due not 
only to the troops which are to be main- 
tained, but also to those which are to be 
reduced ; toenable the Ryots to set til- 
lage again in motion, and to bring waste 
lands to cultivation near the villages, 
which they had forsaken owing to the 
ravages of war, and the desolation of 
famine, and which their poverty pre- 
vented them from repairing; to set 
free the assignments, which he had 
given over the reveuues of dilferent 
districts as a security for money bor- 
rowed; and to discharge other debts 
which bore a high rate of interest, 
He says too, that if he can obtain com- 
mand of thirteen lacs of rupees for the 
first of these purposes, he can effect 
by military reductions alone, an 
annual saving of twenty-five lacs of 
rupees to the State. The military 
reductions, be it observed, form the 
point on which he is most strongly 
urged. How anxious he was to prevent 
the expenses of the military establish- 
ments running into arrears, and to 
reduce that arrear when it had once 
accrued, is evident from certain circum- 
stances arising out of the arrangement 
which he made with the House of Pal- 
mer and Co. for the more regular pay- 
ment of the troops at Aurungabad. As 
those circumstances are recorded, Iam 
anxious, for more reasons than one, to 
bring them under your notice. When 
the House was asked to undertake the 
Aurungabad arrangement, they were 
so far from thinking it ag! to be 
profitable to themselves, that they cal- 
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culated upon it as a loss; and yet so 
anxious were they as British subjects 
to promote the interests of the British 
Government, that they undertook it 
with a view, not merely of returning 
the protection and good offices which 
that Government had granted to them, 
but also of eutitling themselves to its 
lasting gratitude. (Hear, hear.) 
When Rajah Govind Buksh, the Go- 
vernor of Berar, apprehending that the 
influence of the House in Berar would 
impair bis own, proposed to Rajah 
Chundoo Loll to resume the payment 
of the troops himself, Messrs. Palmer 
and Co. willingly consented to his pro- 
position: but Chundoo Lol! objected 
to it, stating that he could not count 
upon his brother’s regularity, but that 
he could upon theirs. It is true, that 
the rate of interest allowed to them on 
their advances was 24 per cent.; but 
what profit was that likely to afford, 
when, independently of the charges of 
collection and the expense of a sepa- 
rate establishment at Aurungabad, 
they had to pay 22 per cent. interest to 
the parties whose money they were 
using? Besides this, it ought also to 
be recollected, that their transactions at 
Hyderabad rendered it necessary for 
them frequently to recal to that capi- 
tal, with the utmost haste, the funds 
they had provided for the troops at 
Aurungabad. Individuals deposited 
money in the House, and, judging from 
its respectability, that they could have 
it restored atany moment they pleased, 
allowed the partners to employ it on 
their purposes for a certain rate of inter- 
est. I happen to know that many of my 
friends place their money in the hands 
of Mr. Baring, on the same terms, for 
the same purpose; and I do not say 
this invidiously to him, but because I 
look upon the name of Baring, in some 
degree, as national property. (Hear.) 
I also have the honour to be treated 
with the same confidence by several of 
my constituents. I reckon it as the 
proudest feather which adorns my cap. 
Yet this very circumstance contributed 
to the diminution of the profits of the 
Aurungabad arrangements, since they 
were often called upon suddenly to pro- 
vide funds for their constituents at Hy- 
derabad, when most of their resources 
were locked up at Aurungabad; and 
being thus obliged to insist upon a 
speedy return of capital from the one 
place to the other, frequently oceasion- 
ed a reduction in the rates of exchange 
against their own remittances. It had 
been asked, why did uot the Minister 
get the same advances from the native 
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Souears that he got from Messrs. Pal- 
merand Co. ? The answer was obyious, 
because he could not. But why could 
he not? because they were unwilling 
to lend their money at any rate of in- 
terest to the Nizam’s Government. 
And why were they thus unwilling? 
because, on a former occasion, the 
Nizam had refused to give them any 
further assiguments, declaring, as 
his reason for it, that they had had in- 
terest enough already. (Hear, hear.) 
It had likewise been said, that the ha- 
lances due to Messrs. W. Palmer and 
Co. upon these arrangements were 
enormous. 

Is the hon. Gentleman who brought 
forward this assertion aware—did it 
ever enter into bis imagination to con- 
ceive—that if money lie out at interest 
for four or five years at 24 per cent., 
and the iuterest, instead of being paid 
annually, be annually added to the 
principal, and thus be allowed to ge- 
nerate fresh interest, the accumulation 
must very soon become enormous? 
You are not, however, to suppose that 
they were reaping the profit of that 
accumulation for themselves; they 
were regularly distributing it to their 
constituents in the regular routine of 
business, or were paying out elsewhere 
on the instant that which they were 
not to receive themselves for many 
years to come. 

] must now state, that in conse- 
quence of the urgency with which 
Mr. Russell pressed these reforms on 
Chundoo Loll, and Chundoo Loll again 
his want of money to complete them 
on Messrs. Palmer and Co., those gentle- 
men, after some negotiation, verbally 
consented, at the close of the year 1819, 
to advance him a loan of sixty lacs of ru- 
pees, on certain terms mutually agreed 
on between them, and which I shall have 
oecasion to mention hereafter. 1] must 
now point out to you several singular 
mistakes which have been made in the 
course of debate respecting this trans- 
action. It has beeu stated, that the 
House was in possession of certain as- 
signments of the Minister, for a debt of 
thirty lacs of rupees, or about 300,0002. ; 
and that as those assignments were not 
likely to produce any thing near the 
amount of the debt, it wished to make 
this loan for the purpose of obtaining 
the Government sanction to old ba- 
lances, the existence of which was not 
known in Calcutta. I deny tbe truth 
of the statement, that the existence of 
these balances was unknown to the 
Government, and will show it to be 
destitute of all foundation whatever. 
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The Minister, at the close of 1819, was 
at this House every day for more money : 
they told him that they could advance 
it him, if he could take the assign- 
ments which he had granted to them, 
and also the balances due upon them, 
in part of the loan; but that if he 
would not, they could not do it without 
great difficulty, as their funds were 
locked up elsewhere. At the end of 
1819, I say, the Minister was daily 
wishing to have more money; and in 
consequence of what passed between 
him and the House, Messrs. Palmer 
and Co, proposed to Mr. Russell to 
transmit to the Marquis of Hastings 
a proposal to do—what? Iam here 
speaking from the book—to raise a 
sum of money for the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment by a loan, to be openly sanc- 
tioned and guaranteed by the Bengal 
Government; for they thought that if 
they could get the sanction and gua- 
rantee of the Bengal Government to it, 
they could themselves borrow the mo- 
ney at 12 per cent., and lend it to the 
Nizam at 18 per cent. Mr. Russell, 
however, refused to transmit this pro- 
posal, well knowing that the Marquis 
of Hastings had determined never to 
permit the loan of money to a Native 
Power upon such terms. Knowing 
also, [ say, that there was no hope of 
the Bengal Government being induced 
to break through the rule they had 
laid down, of doing nothing that could 
involve in it the necessity of interfering 
in the Nizam's government of his 
country, Mr. Russell refused to trans- 
mit such a proposition to it. 

What, then, was the next step taken 
by the House? They conceived that 
this loan would be productive of great 
and important benefits to the Nizam's 
Government; and as that Government 
was indebted to them thirty lacs of ru- 
pees, for which they held assignments 
for not more than ten, they were inte- 
rested in its welfare, as all large cre- 
ditors must be in the prosperity of the 
resources of their debtors. They wrote 
to Mr. John Palmer of Calcutta, to as- 
certain the disposition of the Bengal 
Government to infringe the rule laid 
down, by giving some description of 
guarautee to enable the House to make 
the loan on the terms they had pro- 
posed to Chundoo Loll. Mr. John 
Palmer wrote back to them to say that 
he had no hope that they would ever 
gain the description of guarantee they 
wanted ; but that if they chose to make 
the Joan without such a guarantee, he 
had no doubt but the sanction of Go- 


_ vernment might be obtained for it, 
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This, of course, was not ascertained 
in a day or week, but after some con- 
siderable time, in consequence of the 
distance between Hyderabad and Cal- 
cutta, and the difficulty of communica- 
tion between the two places. 

In February, 1820, the Minister be- 
came particularly urgent, In March 
he induced the House to transfer six 
lacs from his account-current to the Au- 
rungabad transaction, thereby making 
his debt to the House on the account- 
current at Hyderabad 4 lacs and 60,000 
rupees. I refer to the books for this 
statement. At the same time, the 
Berar Suwar’s account was indebted to 
the House eighteen, and the Aurunga- 
bad account fourteen lacs, making, with 
the debt on the account-current, a total 
of nearly thirty-seven lacs. The debt 
was, however, reduced to twenty-seven 
Jacs by assignmeuts which the House 
held for ten lacs. Now the advances 
made by the House for payments to the 
Berar Suwars, and to the reformed 
troops at Auruugabad, had heen, both 
distinctly and separately, brought under 
the notice of the Government, in 1216 
and in 1819; and the united balances 
on these accounts, in consequence of 
the non fulfilment of the Minister's 
part of his agreement with the House, 
which was its misfortune rather than 
its fault, formed therefore part of the 
original transaction. The payments 
for the loan commenced on the 11th of 
March, and therefore 1 say, that at 
the time of its commencement, and 
also at the end of 1819, there was not 
one shilling due to the House from the 
Nizam’s Government on any transac- 
tion, of which the nature and objects 
had not been communicated to the 
Bengal Government. No subsequest 
recognition of that debt, in a new 
shape, could give it more validity than 
it already possessed ; and the makiug 
those balances a part of the luau was 
nothing, more or less, than a liberal 
concession on the part of Messrs. W. 
Palmer and Co, to postpone immediate 
payment (to which they were entitled) 
to a distant period, aud to accept, upon 
certain terms, future periodical in- 
stalments in lieu of it. So much, 
then, for this first assertion. 

I come now to another point on 
which it is necessary to tender some 
explanation. I have before stated to 

you, that in the month of February 
1820, the Minister had become very 
urgent for advances from the House. 
Imust now repeat that they released 
to him, in consequence, the assign- 
ments which he had given to them 
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as security for former transactions, 
From February to August, 1820, they 
advanced to him no less a sum than 
410,0002. on his own drafts and orders, 
in furtherance of the contract which 
had been verbally proposed and dis- 
cussed between them at the close of 
the preceding year. In May, 1820, as 
the advances were going on, the House 
found, that as it could not borrow the 
money at the low rate it had antici- 
pated, it could not continue them 
without ruin to itself on the terms 
originally proposed, Those terms were, 
that they should forego the discharge 
of the balances owing to them on the 
payments they had been making to 
the Berar Suwars and to the reformed 
troops, which then bore an interest of 
twenty-four per cent., and should fur- 
ther procure on their credit, for the 
purpose of placing it in the hands of 
the Minister, such au additional sum 
as should make up with their balances 
the sum of sixty lacs of rupees. This 
sum they were to be paid by means of 
assignments on districts, to produce 
to them sixteen lacs annually for six 
years ; so that the interest of the loan 
was, in point of fact, eighteen per 
cent. The calculation on which they 
had entertained this proposal was, 


that they would be enabled to obtain’ 


the money at an interest of twelve per 
ceut. They foresaw that this was out 
of the question at Hyderabad : that 
limited market could not supply so 
Jarge a demand without raising con- 
siderably the interest on all the funds 
then in their hands, and which were 
to a considerable extent already locked 
up. They expected, however, to raise 
the supplies at the British Presiden- 
cies; but that expectation they were, 
after some time, obliged to abandon, 
They saw, therefore, that if they could 
not obtain some alteration in the 
terms, —— [.4 voice here exclaimed, 
‘* Yes, they were anxious to pocket a 
bonus ;” and another, “ Is this trying 
the Marquis of Hastings ?’’}| Mr. D. 
KINNAIRD proceeded iu his statement, 
but we lost part of it in the uproar and 
confusion which prevailed in the Court. 
We understood him to be alleging 
several reasons why Chuudoo Loll 
should accede to the altered terms 
proposed by the House of Palmer and 
Co. Those terms (he continued) were 
reduced into writing in the month of 
May. The House, having failed in 
obtaining the guarantee of the Bengal 
Government, and also in obtaining 
money at twelve per cent. at the 


Presidencies, told the Minister, “ We. 
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cannot go on with our advances at the 
rate of interest we originally agreed 
on ;”’ upon which the Minister replied, 
**Go on with your advances; I can 
afford to give you a larger rate of 
interest. By the advance of thirteen 
lacs, I shall make an annual saving 
which will much exceed the expense 
occasioned by your increased rate of 
interest.’” The House then replied, 
‘*There are two modes of altering 
this bargain: we will have a greater 
rate of interest, either by raising it to 
twenty-three and three-quarters per 
cent., or by charging eighteen per 
cent, on a nominal sum of sixty lacs, 
whilst we only advance fifty-two.” In 
point of fact, these are only two differ- 
ent modes of obtaining the same rate 
of interest: for the amount of annual 
interest is the same, whether you 
charge eighteen per cent. on sixty 
lacs, or twenty and three-quarters 
per cent. on fifty-two lacs. The 
douse, however, would not have 
found adequate compensation for the 
risk and expense to be encountered 
even on these terms, consideriug the 
rate of interest which they were sub- 
jected to allow to their constituents ; 
and the Minister therefore agreed to 
give them a further compensation in 
a promise to pay them eight lacs more 
at the expiration of the six years. 
Before I proceed further, 1 must beg 
you to consider why the House of 
Palmer and Co. were inclined to prefer 
the latter plan to the former. They 
were compelled to resort to the native 
bankers, on the best terms they could, 
fur the money; and as they were 
thrown on the limited market at 
Hyderabad, it was important to force 
it as little as possible. By every addi- 
tional 10,000 rupees which they bor- 
rowed, they did themselves this mis- 
chief :—they not only borrowed it at 
an increased rate, but they also in- 
creased the rate on that money which 
they already had, except in those 
cases (which were very few) where 
the parties were bound down not to 
reclaim it for a certain time. If it was 
thus desirable for Messrs. P. and Co. 
not to advance more than fifty-two 
lacs, it was no less desirable to the 
Minister to have it thought that they 
had obtained money at eighteen per 
cent. Such a circumstance gave him 
credit, not only among his enemies, 
but his friends, ‘Their going into the 
market for more 
Mr. WasBoroucu rose to order. The 
hon. Proprietor said, in the commence- 
ment of this arduous debate,—[ Cries of 
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Order, and spoke from all parts of the 
Court, in the midst of which Mr. Was- 
BOROUGH resumed his seat.) 

Mr. D. Kinnairb again proceeded 
to state the reasons why Palmer and 
Co. preferred to have eighteen per cent. 
as on sixty lacs, on advancing only 
fifty-two, to having twenty and three- 
quarters per cent. on advancing sixty 
lacs. 

Mr. Ricpy.—What say you to the 
bonus they received ? 

r. D. Kinnatrp.—I promise the 
hon. Gentleman before I conclude,— 
nay, before I proceed much further, 
he shall have the bonus given to him 
even in mincemeat ; but I must request 
that he and others will not interrupt 
me whilst I am engaged on these mat- 
ters of calculation. I was observing 
that both the Minister and the House 
preferred the alternative of advancing 
the lesser sum. To the House, as I 
before said, it was important to force 
the limited market at Hyderabad as 
little as possible; and to the Minister 
it was an object of as much import- 
ance, for obvious reasons, to have the 
credit among his enemies, as well as 
his friends, of being able to borrow 
money at so low an interest as eighteen 
per cent. It was not only a feather in 
his cap for the moment, but might be 
of essential service to him and his 
Government at subsequent periods. 
For that reason alone was it politic, on 
the part of the Minister, not to make 
the alteration of the terms public ? 
[Another person here exclaimed, “ But 
the bonus—explain the bonus.’’| 
Mr. D. Kinnainp.—I am asked to 
explain the bonus. I will do so. I sup- 
pose allusion is made to the eight lacs 
they were to receive at the conclusion 
of the transaction. Why, what had 
the house as yet to do with it? Did the 
partners pocket it? No such thing— 
but the Bengal Government appear to 
believe that they did, on the represen- 
tation made to them by Sir C. Metcalfe. 
I give Sir C. Metcalfe due credit for 
his ignorance of the nature of commer-~ 
cial transactions, especially when I 
find him state this promise to pay eight 
lacs at the end of six years as a bonus 
of eight lacs. I would ask, what is the 
value of the promissory note of the Mi- 
nister for eight lacs of rupees, to become 
payable only at the expiration of six 
years, and to bear no interest in the 
mean time? Allowing that there was 
real security for its payment, it would 
be worth, at the ordinary rate of inter- 
est in the country, about two lacs paid 
down for that sum; being lent out at 
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interest for six years would have pro- 
duced between seven or eight lacs at 
the end of that period. It is a very 
different thing to give me £2000 down, 
and to give me £2000 payable six 
years after date (Hear); and if Geutle- 
men wil! consider the principle on 
which that position rests, they will see 
that this bonus of eight lacs, payable at 
the end of six years, is a very different 
thing from a bonus of eight lacs, pay- 
able immediately. I have calculated 
the value of these eight lacs, supposing 
the security to be good ; but what is it, 
if you take into consideration the con- 
tingencies to which it is exposed? 
What would it have produced at any of 

our Presidencies ? Would any body 

ave given one lac for it ? The Govern- 
ment of your ally could not have sub- 
sisted without this loan; and this 
bonus, which is to be such a compen- 
sation to the contractors for the risk 
they incur—this bonus, which it is said 
they divided among themselves 

Mr. Ricsy.—lIt is stated in the Pa- 
pers that they actually did divide it 
among themselves, 

Mr. D, Kinnatrv.—Yes, Sir C. Met- 
calfe asserts it,and Mr. Adam believes 
and repeats it on his authority; but what 
other proof of it can you discover ? 
The House obtain no interest upon this 
note, and yet the foolish idiots, who 
have been taken in by it, suppose that 
the House has got avery good thing by 
it. I am speaking before the first 
commercial men in the first commer- 
cial country in the world, and I ask 
them what this note would have been 
worth, had it been secured by the 
British Government ? Their answer 
must be, that with such security it 
might be worth two lacs, and that 
Without it it was not worth half a lac ! 
Yes, such is the mighty sum which is 
to compensate the House for locking 
up fifty-two lacs of rupees, to be gra- 
dually repaid during six years at 203 
per cent. 

1 now come once more to the terms 
of the contract. After they had been 
adjusted between Chundoo Loll and 
Messrs. Palmer and Co, they were sent, 
along with the correspondence to which 
they had given rise, to Mr. Russell, 
for the purpose of clearly exposing the 
nature and object of the transaction. 
They were transmitted by Mr. Russell 
on the 19th of May, 1420, to the su- 
preme Government at Calcutta, and 
documents more explanatory of its na- 
ture and object cannot well be con- 
ceived, Mr. Stuart, who had objected 
to the Aurungabad contract, objected 


to this also, and precisely on the same 
grounds, that he was not acquainted 
with the rate of interest or other ad- 
vantages stipulated by the House. The 
matter undergoes much discussion in 
the Council, and incidentally every 
member of it gives his opinion on the 
terms of it, most cruelly indeed for 
their financial credit. After writing 
four or five minutes, it is at last decided 
to give the sanction of the Government 
to the loan, in spite of a strong opposi- 
tion raised against it by Mr. Stuart and 
Mr. Adam, who would neither give it 
guarantee nor sanction. On the Lith 
of July, 1820, this sanction is trans- 
mitted to Hyderabad—and what is the 
next circumstance, in point of time, to 
which I must entreat your considera- 
tion? Why, on the Ist of September, 
1820, Mr. Russell transmits a despatch 
to the Government, giving the first ac- 
count of the effects of the Loan, as far 
as they were discernible at that time. 
Either Mr. Russell is telling you a 
wilful and deliberate falsehood on the 
subject, which I have not even heard 
whispered on any side, or he is giving 
you a fair and candid description 
of what had fallen under his own obser- 
vation. His language is as follows :— 
and see how it is supported by that of 
Sir C. Metcalfe when he succeeds Mr, 
Russell as Resident at Hyderabad, un- 
til Sir C. had certain objects of his own 
to accomplish. . 

‘ Among the principal officers whom 
it has been found necessary to remove 
from their situations, | am sorry to be 
obliged to mention the Minister’s own 
brother, Rajah Govind Buksh. 

* At Ellichpoor, a relation of the Mi- 
nister, named Rao Rajah Ram, who, as 
Naib Subahdar, had charge of the Eastern 
portion of Berar, has also been removed 
from his office. 

‘ Of the remaining districts resumed 
from the charge of Rao Rajah Ram, the 
Minister has appointed his own son, 
Rajah Bala Pershaud, to be Talookdar, 
the local duties being conducted by a 
very intelligent revenue officer of the 
name of Rao Vencat Row, whom the 
Minister has chosen as his son’s deputy. 
In my original report to your Lordship 
on the subject of the condition of the 
Nizam’s affairs, dated 24th November 
last, | enumerated the advantages with 
which | thought this particular arrange- 
ment would be attended. It has now 
been adopted by the Minister of his own 
accord, and is of itself, for the strongest 
of all reasons, a conclusive proof of the 
sincerity of his exertions to Improve the 
country. 

«The money raised by the Minister 
on the loan, which has received your 
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Lordship’s sanction, has been very jadi- 
ctously applied, and has already accom- 
jished much of the purpose for which 
it was designed. 

* A reduction of useless establishments 
has been effected, to the annual extent 
of between twenty-two and twenty-three 
lacs of rupees, On a plan similar in prin- 
ciple, though varying in detail, from 
that enclosed in my despatch to the Se- 
cretary, dated the th of May last. 
Amoug these reductions are included 305 
horse, and 500 foot, on the Minister’s 
own personal establishment, and 237 
horse, and 250 foot, on that of his bro- 
ther, Rajah Govind Buksh. All recruit- 
ing throughout the Nizam’s army has 
heen suspended, except in the regular 
and reformed troops, which are to be 
Kept up at their full strength. ‘The re- 
ductions which have hitherto been made, 
have not, I believe, thrown any indus- 
trious or deserving individuals out of 
employ; and, by careful and gradual 
revision, they may undoubtedly be pro- 
secuted to a much larger extent. 

* Advances have been made in all the 
different districts: and the Minister 
being relieved from his most urgent 
embairassments, has been enabled to 
allow large remissions in the revenue, 
without which it would have been utterly 
impracticable, by any measures, to re- 
vive the prosperity of the country. Of 
the twenty lacs of rupees paid last year 
by Ruffat-ool Moolk’s districts, the Mi- 
nister does not calculate, under the 
system of amaunee, which has now been 
introduced into them, to realize above 
fifteen lacs this year. From Shums-ool 
Omrah’s districts, which did yield about 
twenty-five lacs, he will not, perhaps, 
collect more than seventeen or eighteen. 

* After the measures which Rajah 
Chundoo Loll has already adopted, and 
the course he has pursued towards some 
of the most powerful persons in the state, 
including even his own brother, it can 
no longer be a question, whether he is 
cordially disposed to promote your Lord- 
ship’s views for correcting the abuses in 
the Nizam’s affairs, and ameliorating 
the condition of his country. But be his 
disposition what it might, it would have 
been impossible for him to act with 
either confidence or effect, without our 
encouragement and support. The evils 
he had to remove were not of common 
magnitude, or recent origin: they were 
the result of remote causes, and had 
become inveterate from long standing. 
When I first travelled through the Ni- 
zam’s country, upwards of twenty years 

Oo, it was in a condition not substan- 
tially better than it is now; and my 
RY ecessor, Captain Sydenham, in his 
ast despatch to the Ear! of Minto, dated 
the 29th of May 1810, only a few months 
after Rajah Chundoo Loll came inte his 
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present office, expressed his opinion on 
the subject in these strong terms : 

*€ With regard to the amelioration of the state 
of this country, I am convinced that, during the 
reign of the present Nizam, no improvement 
can be expected, without the administration of 
the country be placed under the control of the 
Resident. The defects of the present Govern- 
ment are too deeply rooted, and too widely 
extended, to admit of any partial reform : and 
itis, therefore, unfortunate, that the only ef- 
fectual remedy that can be applied, should be so 
much at variance with our views and policy.” 

*The Minister, therefore, has had, 
and still has to contend against all the 
disadvantages arising from the peculiarity 
of the Nizam’s character, as well as to 
encounter at every step the active oppo- 
sition, not ouly of the individuals, who 
having an immediate interest in the 
maintenance of abuses, are now suffer- 
ing from their correction, but that of the 
whole faction associated with Mooneer- 
ool Moolk, who are personally and poli- 
tically opposed to his administration, 
In this quarter, every possible effort has 
been made, and will continue to be 
made, to counteract his measures, by 
resistance, and intrigue, and misrepre- 
sentation, 

‘It cannot be expected that the full 
practical effect of any extensive system 
should become immédiately apparent. 
The process of correction and improve- 
ment is gradual in its nature. There 
are already, however, manifest proofs 
of a salutary impressiou having been 
made upon persons in authority, and of 
the people having acquired a confidence 
which they did not before feel in the 
disposition of their rulers. The follow- 
ing passage, in a letter from Captain 
Seyer, shows that the Minister’s decisive 
measures have produced their effect, 
even at places the most remote from the 
capital. ‘The character given in it of 
the person who has been dismissed from 
the chief authority at Ellichpoor, is ap- 
slicable to a large portion of the Nizam’s 

ocal officers : 

“] am glad to find the Minister has taken 
such decided steps regarding Ruffat-ool Moolk : 
he was proverbially infamous for his tyranny 
and oppression. Salabut Khan mentioned to 
me what had befallen him, in a way that showed 
theexample was not lost on him. Rajah Ram’s 
recal to Hyderabad will be extremely useful. 
He is weak, vain, and ostentatious ; rapacious, 
not out of the love of money, but merely to 
supply his profusion; perfectly indifferent to 
the welfare of the people committed to his 
charge ; easily led, but unfortunately surround- 
ed by bad advisers. 1 have never found him 
at ail wareiliieg to attend to my suggestions ; 
and the particular instances of misconduct in 
his officers, or in himself, which I bave brought 
under his notice, have generally been redressed ; 
but bis constant want of money forces him into 
the practice of all sorts of means to procure it, 
and he will, perhaps, meet a demand for resti- 
tution to one man, by adopting similar violence 
to that complained of to another.’’ 

*1 have confined my advice to the 
Minister,-on every occasion, to the cor- 
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rection of abuses, and have been careful 
to avoid recommending any measure in 
the shape of innovation. We have not 
done justice, in our own system, to the 
original institutions of the country. As 
strangers, we are hasty in condemning 
what we do not understand; and have of- 
ten defeated our goodintentions, by esta- 
blishing our own arbitrary rules and 
methods, to the exclusion of those which 
have grown out of the circumstances of 
the people, and are inseparably blended 
with their manners and their opinions.’ 


Mr. D. Kinnairp.—That is only one 
of the many wise and beautiful re- 
marks which are to be found in the 
despatches of Mr. Russell. I will now 
read to you the letters of Sir C. Met- 
calfe, which completely comfirm the 
statements of Mr. Russell. 

A PropriEtor.—Is the whole of the 
pamphlet to be read through ? (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. D: Kinnatrp.—I can assure the 
Court, that my only reason for reading 
from this pamphlet is a wish to com- 
press the remarks I have to offer, and 
not a desire to force it unnecessarily 
upon its attention. (Hear, hear.) 1 
may now as well read the letters of Sir 
Cc. Metcalfe. (Great impatience, and 
cries of No, no.) 1 will read, then, the 
results of them, as I have put them 
down on paper. [The hon. Proprietor 
then read the following extract from 
his pamphlet, p. 153.] 

€ The following observations suggest 
themselves upon the three foregoing 
letters : 

‘Ist. In the Supreme Government’s 
despatch there is a distinct declaration, 
that the Court of Directors’ inhibition 
of all further pecuniary transactions 
between the House and the Nizam’s 
Government, was meant to be confined 
to advances of money alone, and not 
to interfere with transactions purely 
commercial, although with the said Go- 
yernment. 

‘2d. Full testimony is borne to the 
thorough fairness of the dealings of the 
House, as far as was known to the 
Council up to this period, 

‘3d. The declaration is equaliy dis- 
tinct, that no oblique impeachment of 
any part of its conduct was to be implied 
from the recal of the license. 

‘4th. An acknowledgmentis recorded, 
that the Council was sensible of the ad- 
vantage which the Nizam and his sub- 
jects had derived from the aid which had 
been furnished by Messrs. Palmer and 


Co. 

‘5th. It is distinctly admitted that the 
Minister’s plighted faith for the fulfil- 
ment of all engagements, into which he 
had already entered with the House, was 


not meant by the Court, or by the Coun- 
cil, to be in any way invalidated. Thus, 
in the latter passage, sanctioning the 
sentiments previously recorded by Mr. 
Stuart and Mr. Adam. 

‘ The two letters from Mr. Metcalfe are 
fully confirmatory of the report which 
Mr. Russell had made on the Ist Sep- 
tember of the beneficial effects from the 
loan, which was completed in August 
1820, although the advances on account 
of it had been making from the preceding 
March. In the first of these despatches 
Mr. Metcalfe anhounces,— 

* Ist. That the Nizam’s Government 
had been undoubtedly relieved from 
ee pecuniary embarrassment by the 
oan. 

‘2d. That it had been enabled to pay 
off large arrears. 

‘3d. That it enabled the Minister to 
struggle through temporary difficulties 
and embarrassments, and might prove 
the means of greatly assisting the re- 
storation of the prosperity of the coun- 


ry. 

‘ 4th. That the interests of the hon. 
Company had certainly no¢ been affected 
disadvantageously by it. 

‘5th. That the comforts of the people 
did not appear to have been visibly pro- 
moted by it. But that if the advances 
to the cultivatcrs have been honestly 
distributed, he concludes that good must 
have been done.’ 

The two letters of Sir C. Metcalfe, of 
March 17, and April 5, 1821, are fully 
confirmatory of the reality of the loan ; 
and, before I proceed farther, I wish 
to direct the attention of the Court to 
this point. 1 understand it is taken 
for granted, that the loan was a fic- 
titious transaction, on this account— 
namely, because it is made up in part 
of money advanced on account-current. 
Nothing can be more fallacious than 
this. At the commencement of the 
advance, while the loan was nego- 
tiating, those advances were entered 
in the account-current. Until the 
whole was paid, the loan was not com- 
pleted—but, when it was completed, 
the sums advanced originally, and 
entered in the account-current, were 
transferred to the loan account. No- 
thing could be more regular or cor- 
rect. It was necessary when the en- 
tire loan was made good, to afford 
security for its amount. Now the 
Minister was ready to give this in 
assignment which should be advanced 
from day to day, as was the case with 
loans in this country, for the payments 
could not all be made in one day. 
When the fifty-two lacs were made 
over, the House gave the Minister 
credit in the account-current for what- 
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ever sums they received and debited 
the Minister in the loan account. Thus 
they wrote off the fifty-two-lac loan, 
and eight-lac bonus, and debited it to 
the Minister on the loan account. 
This, together with an interest of 203 
per cent., the Minister was bound to 
pay within six years; and ‘* then,’’ 
said he, “I will return you back, as 
a proper compensation, eight lacs of 
rupees without interest.” Now,l con- 
tend that, at that time, eight lacs of 
rupees were not worth more than two 
lacs. The accounts of the House of 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. ordered by 
the Court of Directors, were trans- 
mitted by Sir C. Metcalfe to the Go- 
vernment, on the 12th July—those 
accounts he had received on the 19th 
April preceding. It is plain these 
accounts had been in his possession 
for three months, and yet Sir Charles 
in his despatch says :— 

‘ I have not detained these accounts to 
take copies of them, because [ am anxi- 
ous to receive, as soon as possible, the 
final orders of the Governor-General in 
Council, regarding them. If the sum re- 
served to meet possible retrenchments 
is eventually to he paid, it is obviously 
expedient that it should be paid as soon 
as possible, to relieve the Nizam’s Go- 
vernment from the interest chargeable 
on it. I beg the favour of your return- 
ing these accounts to be copied here, or 
sending me copies from your office.’ 


This was not a light job, for the ac- 
counts made about 500 pages. They 
arrived at Calcutta on the 27th of July, 
enclosed in a very short letter from Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, in the commence- 
ment of which he says :— 


* Neither the accounts, nor the expla- 
nation, convey much ivformation.  [t 
was not to be expected that Messrs. W. 
Palmer and Co. would disclose any thing 
that they could conceal.’ 


In this letter, Sir C. Metcalfe renews 
his charge of the sixty-lac loan being 
a fictitious arrangement ; and observes : 


* If their accounts are of little use in 
any other respect, they have rendered an 
important benefit, by the complete ex- 
posure of the deceit and falsehood prac- 
tised in that nefarious transaction.’ 


Mr. Fendall and Mr. Harrington re- 
corded their disapproval of the transac- 
tions entered into by Messrs. Wm, Pal- 
mer and Co, and the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment, on the 3lst of July; and on the 
same day, the very day before the ar- 
rival of Lord Amherst in India, the 
Government Secretary despatched an 
order to Sir C, Metcalfe to close up the 


House, and to transmit home details of 
all that had been done, previous to the 
arrival of Lord Amherst. Now, I beg 
the Court to pay particular attention to 
this proceeding. It took place before 
the arrival of Lord Amherst. Here is 
a commercial House, having money 
transactions to a large amount, con- 
demned and suppressed on assump- 
tions, the fallacy of which ary clerk 
could have detectedin a minute. (Hear, 
hear.) It would take years to rectify 
the injury these assumptions have oc- 
casioned to Messrs. Palmer and Co. I 
will pledge myself to the correctness of 
the accounts which have met such an 
unaccountable misrepresentation. From 
February to August 1820, fifteen lacs, 
over and above the loan of fifty-two 
lacs, were owing to Messrs. Palmer and 
Co. No security had been given for 
this sum; and, consequently, there was 
no unsanctioned balance charged as an 
advance on the forty lacs, paid on ace 
count of the loan, And here, I think, 
it will not be out of place, to state a 
mistake into which Sir C. Metcalfe had 
fallen, and which that gentleman had 
attributed to the Minister of the Nizam. 
Sir C. Metcalfe says he was told by the 
Minister, that the loan from the House 
of Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. amount- 
ed to sixty-seven lacs of rupees ; where- 
as Messrs. W. Palmer and Co, them~ 
selves had stated that it amounted to 
only sixty lacs. Now the cause of this 
error was, that there is no word in the 
Persian language to express a loan, 
and the word made use of to express it 
really meant debt. And what is the 
inference Sir C. Metcalfe makes from 
this ? He maintains, that the Minister 
had told a falsehood in making the 
amount of the loan sixty-seven lacs, 
when the Firm asserted it was only 
sixty. Now the Minister told nothing 
but the truth; for he stated, not the 
amount of the loan itself, but of the 
whole debt due to the House of Palmer 
and Co. The loan account was fifty- 
two lacs, and the debt due on this ac- 
count current, was fifteen lacs, which 
made exactly sixty-seven lacs. (Hear, 
hear.) Sir C. Metcalfe, in his despatch 
of the 8th April, 1821, proposes a 
scheme for the reduction of the rate of 
interest the Nizam had to pay on ac- 
count of the loan to his Government. 
He says :— 

‘ There seems to me a mode by which, 
underhis Lordship’s sanction, this object 
could be accomplished with immense ad- 
vantage to the Nizam’s Government, and 
with little, if any, inconvenience to our 
own, The most effectual mode which 
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seems to me, is by opening the hon. 
Company’s Treasuries for the receipt of 
money on loan to the Nizam, under a 

arantee from the Governor-General in 

ouncil, for the regular payment of the 

interest by half-yearly instalments, and 
the eventual payment of the principal at 
the convenience of the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment, or, if preferable, within a stated 
time.’ 

Sir Charles, in this despatch, makes 
an offer to the Bengal Government of 
borrowing money to liquidate the debts 
of the Nizam. He proposed, for this 
purpose, and no doubt honestly, the 
raising of a loan, by Government, at 
the Presidencies ; which, he says, 
might be doue at an interest of six per 
cent. But, unfortunately for Sir Chas., 
he forgot, at the time he suggested this 
plan, that he had proceeded to the Ni- 
zam's country, in order to prevent the 
interference of our Government in that 
Prince’s Government. The Marquis of 
Hastings had always adhered to. this 
policy. And now Sir Charles Metcalfe 
not only proposes that project, but en- 
deavours to remove all the difficulties 
that lay in its way, and the objections 
which might be offered against the 
British Government becoming a party 
in the transaction. He said :— 

‘ A virtual guarantee exists already 
with regard to the public debt of the 
Nizam’s Government ; for, with the least 
interference in his Highness’ affairs, it 
is impossible that the British Resident 
can sanction or tolerate any breach of 
faith towards the public creditors.’ 

Now, Sir Charles Metcalfe himself 
was the unfortunate means of making 
it possible, by his interference in the 
affairs of the House of Palmer and Co. 
In this despatch, Sir Charles also pro- 
ceeds to consider what would be the 
effect of a loan to the Nizam for a pe- 
riod of six years. He mentions, in an 
incidental way, this eight-lac bonus, 
and does not then make the slightest 
objection to it. (Hear, hear.) He 
does not express the least dislike of this 
bonus. He remarks that Palmer and 
Co. ought not to be allowed to suffer 
any loss, in the event of the loan being 
taken out of their hands. He says they 
should uot suffer any loss or disappoint- 
ment for their having afforded ‘‘ very 
important relief to the Native Govern- 
ment’s necessities.’’ (Hear.) Now the 
sentiments and views which Sir Chas. 
Metcalfe then entertained, underwent 
a remarkable change within a few years 
afterwards. The proposition he ad- 
vanced, was discussed at considerable 
length in Council, and it was decided 
that it was an illegal proceeding, This 
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opinion was not entertained by Mr, 
Stuart. The Advocate-General’s ad- 
vice was asked, and he determined 
that the money could not be advanced 
consistently with the appropriation 
clause. A most remarkable suggestion 
was then made by Mr. Stuart, and one 
which the law officers of this country 
had not treated with much respect. The 
appropriation clause provided that the 
surplus revenue should be employed in 
a particular way. The lending of any 
of that revenue was, however, prohi- 
bited ; but, says Mr. Stuart, “ it is not 
clear that we have a surplus ; but can- 
not we, supposing we aad not, bor- 
row a little money for the purpose of 
making an advance to the Nizam?” 
It is true, the Act of Parliament does 
not direct what conduct Government 
shall pursue, when there is no surplus ; 
but it says, ** when you have a surplus 
lay it out in sueh a manner.’’ The ad- 
vice of Mr. Stuart, in the absence of a 
surplus, was for the Government to 
borrow the money. A most ingenious 
expedient for escaping from, and de- 
feating the provisions of the Act of Par- 
liament ! 

Now, Mr. Adam, though the opinion 
of Mr. Stuart was directly opposed to 
that of the law-officers, yet ignorantly 
coincided in it. A majority of the 
Council appear to have rejected Sir C. 
Metcalfe’s proposal, and in the months 
of June, July, and August, a proposi+ 
tion of Mr. Fendall, for the absolute 
purchase on redemption of the peish- 
cush or annual payment of seven lacs 
by the British Government to the Mi- 
nister of the Nizam, seemed to have 
occasioned some discussion, and to 
have been referred to the Advocate- 
Generalf or his opinion. This propo- 
sition was likewise rejected, because it 
was judged to be of questionable le- 
gality with respect to the appropriation 
clause of the 53d Geo, III. ‘The Mar- 
quis of Hastings and the law-officers 
thonght that it would be contrary to 
the Act of Parliament. The law-offi- 
cers said, ** You cannot purchase this 
peishcush. Even when your Charter 
is atan end, it ought to be in exist- 
ence. You have no right to put it up 
for sale. At the expiration of your 
Charter you may be called upon for 
this peishcush.” It was the anxious 
wish of the Marquis of Hastings to 
give the sought-for guarantee, if he 
could do so without infringing the Act 
of Parliament, or deviating from the 
line of policy he had marked out for 
himself, and which he had from the 
first pursued, 

















Shortly after these discussions had 
taken e, a despatch was received 
from the Court of Directors, stating 
their regret that the money had not 
been lent, The Marquis of Hastings 
then wished to mortgage the hs ss 
and thus, without contravening the 
Act of Parliament, to raise the money. 
Until the arrival of this letter, it had 
been insinuated that the noble Mar- 
quis had acted with great pertinacity 
in withholding his consent to the pro- 
position for lending the money out of 
the treasury; and bis enemies came to 
the ungenerous conclusion that he pur- 
sued that line of conduct merely to 
benefit Messrs. Palmer and Co., on 
the ground that the longer the money 
remained in their hands, the more 
profit they would derive from it. They 
insinuated, that as the House were 
making exorbitant profits by the loan, 
the noble Marquis woyld uot agree to 
advance money to pay it off. 

It is curious to observe how certain 
persons changed their mind when they 
were intent in effecting any particular 
object, and especially when that object 
is the hunting down of a character. 
The noble Marquis was charged with 
entertaining the motive I have just 
mentioned in the year 1821; ioe in 
1822, when the Minister applied for 
the adoption of a plan for the reduct‘on 
of the debt, a reproach was raised that 
the House wanted it to be paid off. It 
seems to me that Sir Charles Metcalfe 
set down his ideas just as they arose in 
his mind ; and it may really and truly 
be said, when he comes before this 
Court, that there is no man who ought 
to feel so much ashamed of his corre- 
spondence. 1 do not wish Sir Charles 
Metcalfe any harm, but | will main- 
tain that | never saw such trash—for 
trash I must call it—as what has been 
put forth by that Gentleman. It is 
without question the greatest trash 
that was ever written by any man who 
had arrived at the years of discretion, 
When Sir Charles Metcalfe was ap- 

inted tu the Residency at Hyderabad, 

e employed himself for some monthsin 
travelling up anddown the country. Aud 
here I must urge a very serious charge 
against him. I confess I feel the deep 
responsibility I incur when I presume 
to comment on the public acts of public 
men. Indeed, I should regret in the 
severest manner, if I were to put an 
unfair, far-fetched, or ungenerous con- 
struction on any circumstance I may 
allude to, But Sir C. Metcalfe’s letters 
speal. so plainly, to my mind, that 
were I not boldly and openly to state 
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the impression they have made upon 
me, and the conclusion to which I 
have come with respect to them, I 
should be a very coward, If I strain 
or misconstrue one point, or if I show 
that I am unable to establish an in- 
controvertible reason for the change in 
Sir Charles Metcalfe’s sentiments and 
opinions—if [ do not do this—if I do 
not assign a cause for the violence of 
those passions which it was impossible 
to deny he felt at the time he penned 
those letters—then will I be content to 
suffer the censure of being unable to 
discharge the duty I have undertaken. 
Unless | show a ground for this strange 
change of opinion, I cannot longer 
hold up my head in this Court. My 
conviction is, that passion has dictated 
the misrepresentations of which Sir 
C. Metcalfe bas been guilty; and I 
think, that before he sinks into his 
grave, he will feel the most poignant 
regret at ever having penned those 
letters. I give him eredit for those 
honourable feelings, which, where his 
passions have not the mastery of him, 
would induce him to take himself to 
task, as I, under similar circumstances, 
would do. I do not mean to say that 
his conduct was the effect of plan, but 
I will say the consequences of it to the 
House of Palmer and Co. have been 
very fatal. He has plunged that House 
into headlong ruin, in defiance of the 
written orders of his Government. He 
discovered himself in a scrape, and 
perhaps, such is the force of passion, 

e might have believed he was advo- 
cating the cause of truth, when he was 
in fact stating fallacies. I am acting 
under a very serious responsibility, and 
I will aver that I would hate myself—I 
would cut off my hand—I would plunge 
a dagger into my heart, rather than 
cause pain in the breast of another, un- 
less it be in the execution of a straight- 
forward public duty. (Hear.) 

Mr. Ricsy.—I rise to order. The 
hon, Proprietor is going to make an- 
other charge against Sir C. Metcalfe, 
and I therefore contend he is clearly 
out of order, Can any thing be con- 
ceived more unfair than what the hon, 
Proprietor is about to do—to make a 
fresh charge at the conclusion of the 
debate, when the privilege of reply is 
denied, 

Mr. Krixnainp.—I do not want to 
conclude the debate. I waive that 
privilege. I am at present about 
to explain the reasons which caused 
Sir C. Metcalfe to change his sen- 
timents in the way he had done. [ 
wish to show why that Gentleman had 
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latterly viewed, with a jaundiced eye, 
those transactions which formerly he 
had looked upon differently. In the 
first place, 1 will beg the attention of 
the Court to that early letter of Sir C. 
Metcalfe’s, written at the time when 
he had performed the disagreeable task 
of communicating to the House of 
Palmer and Co, the order of the Court 
of Directors for putting an end to the 
Aurungabad transaction. It was on 
the 5th of July that Sir Charles re- 
ported to Government the execution of 
the orders he had received; aud he 
seemed to have obeyed them by com- 
municating to the firm an extract from 
the despatch. At this period a remark- 
able change in the sentiments of Sir 
C. Metcalfe respecting this affair might 
be observed. Then he viewed with 
different eyes every thing connected 
with the House of Palmer and Co., 
and a strange contrast might be seen 
between the opinions he adopted at 
that time, and those on the same iden- 
tical subjects contained in his de- 
spatches of March and April, 1821, 
written before he began his expedition 
through the territories of the Nizam. 
He did not show any hesitation, on re- 
ceiving the orders of the Court of Di- 
rectors in March, 1821, for the recal 
of the license; he did not then hesi- 
tate to transmit to Government a long 
series of comments to show how unfit 
those commands were. He was not 
at that time slow in pointing out the 
impossibility of the hon, Court’s having 
intended them to be executed accord- 
ing to the letter, when they knew that 
the Supreme Government had given 
its sanction to the transactions of the 
House. He felt so strongly, and de- 
monstrated so clearly, the monstrous 
injustice of the proceedings enjoined in 
that memorable mandate, that he con- 
sidered it necessary to conclude his 
despatch on the subject with the fol- 
lowing paragraph :— : 

* In these crude remarks herein sub- 
mitted, I offer the result of my local 
observation ; without, of course, mean- 
ing to discuss the propriety of the re- 
strictive orders issued by the hon. Court 
of Directors.’ 

Mr. Adam and Mr. Stuart both con- 
curred in the justness of the views 
taken by Sir C. Metcalfe. Both these 
Gentlemen distinctly recorded their own 
opinion, that it could not be the mean- 
ing of the Court of Directors to inter- 
fere with proceedings which had been 
tratedited under the sanction of Go- 
vernment. Mr. John Palmer, in con-- 
sequence of the very abrupt manner in 
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which Sir Charles Metcalfe hadthought 
proper to discharge his official duties, 
addressed a letter to the Council at 
Calcutta, in which he detailed the 
ruinous consequences that must befal 
the House of Palmer and Co., if their 
arrangements with the Nizam’s Mi- 
nister were immediately terminated. 
Mr. J. Palmer observed,— 

* Messrs. William Palmer and Co. feel 
the singular severity of not only having 
their engagements suddenly cancelled, 
under denounced penalties, to such 
amongst them as are obnoxious to the 
statute, but the guarantees on which eer 
rested for security in their dealings with 
the Nizam’s Government are wrested 
from them, and they are left to realize 
or recover their advances to his High- 
ness’s troops.’ 


Now nearly a million of money, the 
property of different constituents of the 
House, was at»that period placed in 
the hands of the Nizam’s Government. 
For the reimbursement of this sum 
they had no longer any guarantee, but 
depended entirely on the good faith of 
Chundoo Loll. On the 17th of July, 
the Council, in consequence of the 
receipt of Mr. John Palmer’s letter, 
transmitted some directions to the Re- 
sident at Hyderabad. They stated that 


* The Court of Directors distinctly ex- 
pressed a desire, that the execution of 
the measure which they have felt it their 
duty to prevent, with relation to the 
Firm of Palmer and Co., shall be so 
regulated as not to injure the credit of 
the House. The Governor-General like- 
wise directed, ‘* that Sir. C. Metealfe 
shall formally apprise Rajah Chundoo 
Loll, that the tenour of the Court's 
orders referred only to pecuniary trans- 
actions between the House and the Ni- 
zam ;”’ and he added, ‘‘ the Governor- 
General in Council thinks it probable 
that you have represented to the Minister 
the obligation on his honour and good 
faith to make as early payment of the 
balance due on the unadjusted acts of 
the House, which have been ordered to 
be brought to aclose as soon as the para- 
mount exigencies of the state will admit ; 
for the hon. Court has expressly deferred 
its notion of a close to the arrangement, 
to consist in the restoration of the tunk- 
has by the House of W. Palmer and 
Co., as soon as the advance made by 
that Firm on the Aurungabad account 
shall have been repaid. That degree of 
interposition, as referring to arrange- 
ments made before the receipt of the 
positive inhibition from home, will be 
equally consonant to the pleasure of the 
hon. Court, and the disposition of the 
Governor-Geueral in Council.’ 


~ It would seem, from the reply made 
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by the Resident to this reproof, that 
Sir C. Metcalfe was unable any longer 
to keep bound in his bosom the hostile 
feelmgs he entertained towards the 
House of Palmer and Co. 

He was very ready, in a tone of 
flippant disrespect towards the Coun- 
cil, and of rancorous and malicious 
insinuation towards Messrs. Palmer 
and Co., to give the the Government 
every assurance that no apprehension 
need be entertained of the Minister 
uot being able to fulfil his engage- 
ment with the Honse. Indeed, he 
stated that every pressing demand was 
set aside with a view to their interest, 
aud remarked ,— 

* That he has observed, ever since he 
came to Hyderabad, a persuasion of their 
power and influence, which will con- 
tinue to ensure them every possible ad- 
vantage.’ 

Here was the first insinuation against 
the Ho of Palmer and Co., and 
now it miRot be out of place to ex- 
plain what were the causes of this new 
hostility on the part of Sir Charles, 
and to expose the intrigue, in the de- 
feat of which his rancour originated. 
On Sir C. Metcalfe’s return at the 
end of May from his second tour, the 
Assistant Resident (Lieutenant Bar- 
nett,) he states, met him at one or two 
marches from Hyderabad, and in- 
formed him that he (L. B.) had, a few 
days before, received a note from 
Chundoo Loll, the contents of which 
he described to bim. This note, (to 
be found at page 174 of the Hyd. Pap.) 
submits a proposal to borrow thirty- 
five lacs of rupees from the British 
Government, at a low rate of interest, 
in order to pay off a part of the Minis- 
ter’s debt to Messrs. William Palmer 
and Co. ; and contains an able and 
powerful remoustrance or appeal 
against Sir C, Metcalfe’s whole course 
of open and direct interference in the 
internal government of the country, 
which the Minister therein expressly 
states to have been written for the in- 
formation of, and for the purpose of 
being forwarded to, the Supreme Go- 
vernment at Calcutta. Lieut. Barnett 
was desired by Sir Charles to furnish 
him with a report on the subject. And 
what was the only passage which was 
omitted in it? Why, the one which 
was the most material. The concluding 
passage, in which was expressed a 
desire of Chundoo Loll to have his 
representation transmitted to the Go- 
vernor-General. 

copy of this note the Minister 
(having in vain waited two months for 
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a compliance with his request) for- 
warded, through Mr. William Palmer, 
in a letter addressed by himself to the 
Governor-General in Council. Sir C, 
Metcalfe learnt, from Lieut. Barnett, 
that the note had been delivered to him 
shortly after an interview between the 
Minister aud Messrs. William Palmer 
and Co.; and Sir. C. Metealfe’s sus- 
picions were immediately carried to- 
wards those gentlemen as the instigators 
of the proceeding. Lieut. Barnett could 
not have failed, at the same time, to 
point out to Sir C. Metcalfe some of 
the immediate effects of his arbitrary 
interference in the settlement of the 
country on the credit and station of 
the Minister. 

He could not have failed to inform 
the Resident, what indeed was well 
known throughout the country, that 
the Minister was distracted, that Sir 
C. Metcalfe had thwarted all his ar- 
rangements, and that he was in a 
state of despair. Such an event as a 
native Minister daring to appeal to the 
Governor-General in Council against 
an agent of the British Government, 
Sir C. Metcalfe was far from expect- 
ing. The Minister was now reduced 
to a cypher in the eyes of his country- 
men; and his downfall was now con- 
fidently anticipated by all the open 
and secret enemies of that influence 
which had alone raised him to his 
office. The very pedestal of his eleva- 
tion had been removed from under 
him. He no longer was treated by 
the British Resideut as the Minister of 
an independent ally, but was made 
to stand forth the degraded instru- 
ment of the subjugation and submis- 
sion of his country to the imperious 
delegate of a foreign power. It is only 
necessary to read Sir C. Metecalfe’s 
despatches, to perceive that he bad 
considered himself invested with a full 
right aud power to exercise a para- 
mount and despotic authority in the 
Nizam’s country. In utter contempt 
of the instructions to Mr. Russell, bis 
predecessor, (transmitted, too, by him- 
self, whilst secretary to the Govern- 
ment,) that the Resident’s interference 
should be confined solely to advice 
and influence with the Minister, he 
had proceeded at once to the direct 
exercise of sovereign power, by making 
new assessments all over the country, 
and by appointing and permitting his 
young officers to break through the 
assessments recently made by himself. 

In the whole of his despatches to the 
Governor-general, Sir Charles Metcalfe 
repeatedly declares that he had the 
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sanction of Chundoo Loll for all his 
proceedings. Thus he lulled the Go- 
vernment into an acquiescence in the 
propriety of various acts which, under 
other circumstances, they would never 
have allowed. What a position had he 
laced himself in? What does he say 
in his defence? He had gone on too 
far to recede, and he said, that ‘* on 
being made acquainted with the con- 
tents of the note, he thought it was 
right to determine what course he 
should pursue.’””’ What ! could any Re- 
sident be in doubt as to the course he 
should pursue ? Did he not possess the 
instructions of the service of which he 
was a member, and did not these in- 
structions enjoin him to transmit to the 
seat of Government the complaint which 
had been made against him, as well as 
his own commentary in justification of 
his conduct? Now, I will venture to 
say, that the Minister’s representation 
was in direct contradiction of the justi- 
fication of Sir C. Metcalfe, and it is 
lain that was the reason why he was 
in doubt as to what course he should 
pursue. He appears to have deter- 
mived, therefore, for the present at 
least, to conceal from his employers 
both the remoustrance of the Minister, 
and the effects of his own infraction of 
the Governor-General’s recorded in- 
structions for his guidance. He ap- 
pears, however, to have taken some 
time to choose his course; for not till 
the 20th June does he think fit to an 
nounce to the Supreme Government his 
return to Hyderabad. This letter af- 
fords the strongest evidence of the in- 
trigue in which he had resolved to en- 
gage, or, as he phrases it, of the course 
he meant to pursue. He does not in this 
letter mention any part of the note from 
Chundoo Loll which relates to the ap- 
peal. He, bowever, incidentally notices 
the proposition for borrowing thirty- 
five lacs of rupees. He could not at 
this time but feel that the members of 
the House of Messrs. William Palmer 
and Cov., the only Europeans in the Ni- 
zam’s country who were not dependent 
on his smiles or his frowns, were very 
inconvenient witnesses of any proceed- 
ings which he might wish to conceal 
from, or to discolour to, the eye of the 
Government at Calcutta. He could not 
but know that their intelligence must 
have perceived the striking difference 
in his conduct from that of his pre- 
decessor. He could not fail to be con- 
vinced, from the intimate intercourse 
he had with the Minister, that they 
must be acquainted with the effects 
which had been produced on Chundvo 
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Loll by his assumption of power. The 
permanent intimidation of the Rajah 
into a blind submission was, under 
such circumstances, not to be hoped ; 
but his removal might be effected. 
And I believe I can bring conclusive 
evidence to prove that the dismissal of 
Chundoo Loll was contemplated, and 
that it was intended to supply his place 
by Mooneer-ool Moolk. ‘The probable 
removal of Chundoo Loll was naturally 
viewed with great alarm by Messrs, 
Palmer and Co. It was very important 
to state that he should remain in office, 
for they were well aware that his suc- 
cessor would not keep such good faith 
with them as he had done. 

The members of the Firm of Palmer 
and Co. were the only Europeans at 
the Residency whose situation in life 
did not depeud on the pleasure of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe; and as he feared 
they would be able to give decisive evi- 
dence respecting his proceedings, he 
endeavoured to uudermine their credit, 
and to destroy any eventual testimony 
they might give in favour of any state- 
ment which might not tally with his 
views. In order to effect this object, it 
was necessary to make some attack on 
them; and what did he begin with ? 
He charged them with endeavouring to 
do—what? To remove him from his 
post. His remarkable letter of the 20th 
June, 1622, is drawn up with such views, 
for the purpose of exciting prejudice 
against the House of Palmer and Co, 
In that letter he repeats and exagge- 
rates his thrice-told tale of the abuses 
to be witnessed in the interna] adminis- 
tration of the districts of the Nizam’s 
country ; and, as if he bad been the first 
to make the disclosure of the disease, he 
seems to think he has only to poiut out 
and apply the remedy. This subject had 
been llpontha noticed inMr. Russell’s 
statesmaulike and valuable communi- 
cations. Had Sir Charles Metcalfe ex- 
amined these, he would have found that 
the Government had been made fully 
acquainted with the state of the coun- 
try, and that the ultimate consumma- 
tion of the evil had been foreseen and 
foretold. He would have learned that 
that consummation, come when it 
might, it had been determined, should 
not be hastened by any direct British 
interference in the administration of 
the country, and that the Resident’s 
efforts should be confined (as they had 
been by Mr. Russell) to the exercise of 
his advice and influence, through the 
Minister, as long as the tranquillity of 
the country could in any manner be 
prolonged, He, in this letter, for the 
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first time, insinuates, rather than ven- 
tures directly to state, that he has met 
with some want of co-operation from 
Chundoo Loll. But he insists strongly 
on the absolute necessity of the conti- 
nuance of that intervention of advice 
and influence which his Excellency 
the Governor-General had authorised 
for the welfare of the country, and then 
boasts of the beneficial effects of his own 
measures, as if his interference had 
heen limited by, or were in conformity 
with, these instructious. 

In his 17th paragraph, he informs 
the Government, in the ingeniously fa- 
miliar and gossipping style which is 
observable in his letters whenever he 
wishes to divert attention from his de- 
sign, that it is reported that the Nizam 
is disgusted with his Minister Chundoo 
Loll. He was well aware that the Ni- 
zam pever liked him—that, in fact, he 
was Minister in spite of the Nizam. To 
expel him from his place, therefore, 
was one of the objects next his heart. 
In the next paragraph he, in a manner 

ually uncalled for, forces the nominal 

inister (the rival of Chundoo Loll), 
Mooneer-oo! Moolk,upon the Governor- 
General’s attention in a false and fa- 
vourable poiut of view ; foliowing up 
this panegyric with an attack in con- 
trast upon Chundoo Loll. This brings 
him to the Minister’s alleged extrava- 
gance, and then incidentally (and as it 
were by-the-bye), he contrives to men- 
tion one of the subjects of the Minister's 
celebrated note, namely, the proposal 
to borrow thirty-five lacs. He care- 
fully, however, conceals the latter (by 
far the most important) part of the 
note, the direct remonstrance of the 
Minister to the Governor-General in 
Couutil against the conduct of the 
Resident in assuming undue power. 
Was this the way to © bayer his duty 
to his employers ? us did he prac- 
tise disingenuously upon the Governor- 
General, at the very moment he was 
lotting the ruin of those whom he was 
und, by every tie of honour and of 
duty, to protect from misrepresentation 
aud misfortune. To this letter of the 
20th of June the Supreme Government 
replies on the 19th July, and in it are 
to be found the following paragraphs : 


*The Governor-General in Council 
observes, that the points submitted in 
your despatch are too numerous and im- 
pertnes tc admit of immediate decision, 

mt will be taken into deliberate consi- 
deration hereafter. The only point to 
which his Lordship in Council deems it 
necessary to advert on the present occa- 
siou, is that stated in the 22d para- 
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graph of your despatch, viz., the Mini- 
ster’s professed anxiety to pay off the 
loan, and the mode he proposed of ac- 
complishing it. His Lordship in Council 
concludes, that in an affair of such mo- 
ment, the Minister will have submitted 
his proposition to you in writing; and 
in such case his Lordship in Council 
will be glad to receive a copy of the pa- 
per in which it was conveyed.” 

As he had concealed the note of the 
Minister which contained the proposal 
for the loan and the remonstrance, he 
was obliged to elude a compliance 
with these orders. And in this deter- 
mination, he did not, in any of his sub- 
sequent despatches of the Ist, 9th, and 
3lst of August, allude to in the 
slightest degree, much less act in obe- 
dience, to the directions of the Gover- 
nor-General. It was not only till after 
the last despatch had been written 
that he learned that the note had, 
through Mr. Palmer, reached the 
hands of the Governor-General in 
Council. Accordingly, on the 8th of 
September, he has no longer any motive 
for silence, aud he, with apparent care- 
lessness, states, in reply to the letter of 
19th July, to which he then for the first 
time replies, that the proposition for 
the loan had been included in a note 
addressed to one of his Assistants, which 
note he believes to be in the Govern- 
ment’s hand, among the papers clan- 
destinely transmitted by Messrs. Pal- 
merand Co, ‘This position was, un- 
doubtedly, a desperate one, when the 
murder came out on the 3lst of Au- 
gust. He had now no alternative but 
to persuade the Government that 
Chundvo Loll and Messrs. W. Palmer 
and Co. were in league to counteract, 
to disorder, and finally to displace him- 
self. He saw, on the 31st of August, 
that he was discovered,—that his in- 
trigue, in withholding the note, had 
become known, and he therefore formed 
the determination of removing Chun- 
doo Loll, and of annihilating the House 
of Palmer and Co. 

It is at once amusing and disgusting 
to watch, in his despatches from the 
20th of June to the 3lst of August, 
the great contrast that occurs. There 
is not one of them but tarns with slan- 
derous insinuations against the Mi- 
nister and the House of Palmer and 
Co. 

I will now read Sir C. Metcalfe’s de- 
spatch of the 9th of August, 1822, and 
if it does not indicate at once his settled 
and fixed design to remove Chundoo 
Loll from his post, I never was somuch 
mistaken in the whole course of my 
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life. This is the letter which 
the intrigue so glaring :— 

“To G. Swinton, Esq., Secretary to 

Government, Fort William. 

Sir :—Some days ago, the nominal 
Prime Minister of the Nizam’s Court, 
Nawaub Mooueer-ool Moolk, sent mea 
message, saying that he had been directed 
by his Highness to wait on me, and add- 
ing .a2 complimentary intimation of the 
gratification which he derived from that 
order. I returned the reply usual on 
such oceasions, expressive of the happi- 
ness which | should have in seeing him, 
and he came the next day. 

§ Avisit of this kind from the Dewan 
was so unusual, if not unprecedented, 
since,the nomination of the present Mi- 
nisters, that it naturally attracted much 
attention. Rajah Chundoo Loll consi- 
dered that it was meant as an attack on 
his power, and was much alarmed. He 
gave me netice of it previously to 
Mooneer-ool Moolk’s messaye,but added 
a different account of the cause, for 
he informed me that the Nawaub had 

rsuaded the Nizam that he had been 
nvited by me. 

*When Mooneer-ool Moolk came, after 
some common complimentary conversa- 
tion, he apprized me that he had been 
sent by the Nizam to inquire how mat- 
ters stood, with regard to the interchange 
of territory between his Highness and 
the British Government, especially as to 
whether or not further cessions would be 
required from his Highness? 1 replied, 
that there was a balance against his 
Highness, arising out of the excess of 
revenue which he had received compared 
with what he had ceded, and that I hoped 
the matter would soon be adjusted to his 
Highness’ satisfaction. 

€ This being the whole of the commis- 
sion with which Mooneer-ool Moolk 
professed to be charged, he went on to 
talk of other matters on his own part. 
He spoke of our measures for the amelio- 
ration of the condition of the Nizam’s 
subjects, and praised highly what had 
been done. He described also the Ni- 
zam’s feelings on my conduct generally 
in such flattering terms, that if I could 
believe what he said, I should be satisfied 
that my endeavours to carry into effect 
the benevolent intentions of the Gover- 
nor-General in Council had not been 
exerted in vain. But [ need not point 
out how impossible it is to be sure that 
a Native of India is speaking truth, when 
he has any object to effect. 

* He used different terms, as was to be 
expected, with regard to Rajah Chundoo 
Loll, and dwelt particularly on the waste 
of the public resources iu bribery, for 
the support of his power. 

* He (Mooneer-ool Moolk) said, that 
the whole of the Nizam’s family was 
bribed ; and of his own, he declared 
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not only that every servant that he had 
was in Chundoo Loll’s pay, but that even 
his own mother-iu-law sent that Mini- 
ster a daily account of the occurrences of 
the inmost recesses of his (Mooneer-ool 
Moolk’s) house. (4 /augh.) Of the 
general truth of what he said on this 
subject I have no doubt, having always 
received similar information from vari- 
ous quarters. During his discourse on 
the state of the country, I availed myself 
of the opportunity to endeavour to im- 
press on his mind, with a view also to 
its possible communication to the 
Nizam, a correct notien of the real na- 
ture, object, and extent of our inter- 
ference in the affairs of his Government. 
I knew that reports, exactly sach as 
under such circumstances might be ex- 
pected, had gone abroad, of our present 
measures being only a ryyenen to taking 
entire possession of the country as a 
British possession. 

‘| therefore explained to him that our 
actual interposition was precisely with 
an opposite view, and in order to save 
the Nizam from such a result, which, iu 
the way in which ruin was proceeding, 
would have been inevitable. I further 
explained, that as soon as any assurance 
could be obtained that oppression would 
cease, our interference would be imme- 
diately relinquished as unnecessary and 
useless. I have repeatedly held out the 
same pledge to Rajah Chundoo Loll, 
when he has offered temporary opposi- 
tion to measures which | have recom- 
mended as essential; aud I hope to see 
the day when this pledge may be safely 
redeemed. 1 hold the same language to 
all persons who communicate with me 
on the subject, in anticipation of the 
suspicions which, with or without inter- 
ference, the Natives of India are univer- 
sally inclined to entertain, judging from 
the events of our history, without being 
able to discern their causes. . This visit 
from Mooneer-ool Moolk has doubtless 
been considered as the commencement 
of an intrigue against Chundoo Loll. 
From the alarm which it produced in 
the mind of the latter, he must have en-: 
tertained asimilar apprehension. I have 
endeavoured to persuade him, that he 
has no reason to doubt any serious con- 
sequences. One of his observations was 
remarkable: ‘ What can Mr. Metcalfe 
do, however much inclined to support 
me, if the Nizam himself proposes my 
dismissal?” ‘This was before Mooneer- 
ool Moolk’s visit, and it seems that 
Chundoo Loll must have apprehended 
that such a communication from the 
Nizam was in contemplation. My own 
belief is, that this fear is without 

round; and I am happy te say that 
Mooneer-ool Moolk did not hint, in the 
most distant manner, at the probability 
of the Nizam’s entertaining such an 
intention, Mooneer-0ol Moolk has since 
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informed me by message, that the Nizam 
was much pleased with the assurances 
which our conversation had enabled 
him to carry to his Highness of my 
attachment to his Highness’ interests, 
and of the friendly disposition of the 

. British Government ; and that the Nizam 
expressed much gratification at the result 
of his visit, I hear also from other 
quarters ; but why he should particularly 
be so I know not, for there was nothing 
in my communication to Mooneer-ool 
Moolk which his Highness might not 
have heard, long ago, through Chundoo 
Loll. I am uncertain, therefore, as to 
whatI may infer from this information ;’ 
Sp then comes} ‘ I have the honour,’ 
&e. &e. (Laughter.) 

For what purpose, [ ask, was this 
letter written ? Was it not to prepare 
the Government for the contemplated 
substitution of Mooneer-ool Moolk, who 
was to be Sir C. Metealfe’s creature, 
for Chundoo Loll, who acknowledged 
fealty only to the British power, but 
not to its capricious abuse in the 
hands of an irresponsible representa- 
tive? The effect of this visit at Hyde- 
rabad may be easily conceived. That 
it was achieved by Sir C. Metcalfe, no 
rational person can doubt. So con- 
scious is he of this necessary conclu- 
sion, that he himself states, ‘‘ that the 
visit has, doubtless, been considered 
as the commencement of an intrigue 
against Chundoo Loli.” At length, on 
the 31st August, in the 57th paragraph 
of that apparently rambling but de- 
signing despatch, he proves his eager 
anticipation of the dismissal of Chun- 
doo Loll, by asking the Government 
whether, in the event of the Nizam 
proposing such a measure to him, he 
is to receive the intimation favourably 
or otherwise? This denoted a foregone 
conclusion in Sir C. Metcalfe’s mind. 
He had, in the 54th paragraph of the 
same despatch, given it as his opinion, 
** that the conduct best suited to the 
circumstances, would be to court the 
good-will of the Nizam himself, in 

reference to any of his servants.’ 

hat Sir C. Metcalfe should have 
hazarded the expression of such an 
opinion, after the character which had 
been given of that strange personage 
by himself, as well as by all his prede- 
cessors, accredited to that Court, can 
only be accounted for in connexion 
with his ulterior object. He offers no 
explanation whatever of this new point 
of view in which he would exhibit the 
Nizam. It is impossible to doubt, 
that he already held the Minister's 
dismissal tu be certain, conscious as 
he was, that it only required a hint be- 
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ing conveyed to the Nizam to ensure 
the proposition being made. In the 
33d to the 36th paragraph of the same 
despatch, he rings the changes at the 
supposed removal of Chundoo Loll, 
and entertains the Government with 
sundry speculations en the result of 
that event. But the concluding para- 
graph is not the least deserving of no- 
tice. It runs thus :— 

‘i have this day received intelligence 
of a very extraordinary natare, which 
induces me to transmit it (this despatch) 
without connexiou and without delay, 
lest the additions and alterations I might 
make to it, should receive a bias from 
that intelligence.’ (Cries of hear.) 

Now, what was the news which 
could induce the Resident to transmit 
his despatch in so great a hurry, 
from the apprebension that his mind 
might receive abias, so as to make 
him distort and falsify the letter he 
had just written? That intelligence 
then was, that the note of the Minister 
—the note which he had so improperiy 
kept back from the Governor-General, 
contrary to his duty, and in defiance of 
the instructions—that that note had 
found its way to the hands of the Go- 
vernment, This important infurma- 
tion was, that the Minister had judged 
it expedient to apply from the Resident 
to the judgment of his masters. ( Hear.) 
Now, I ask, when these proceedings 
are taken into consideration, can Sir 
C. Metcalfe be considered a candid 
and unbiassed historian? (Hear.) Can 
he be judged on impartial evidence ? 
The Court will scarcely believe it, but 
such was the state of mind in which 
Sir C. Metcalfe penned his reports of 
the 3lst August and the 3d September ; 
so passionately and violently did he 
write them, that he considered it ne- 
cessary, on the 5th September, to cor- 
rect a mistake into which he had 
fallen in his despatch of the 31st of 
August, on the subject of the rules 
laid down for the regulation of the 
Resident’s performance of his duties. 
The following is the letter of the 3d of 
September : j 
* To G. Swinton, Secretary to Goyern- 

ment, Fort William. 

*Sir:—I hasten to correct a mistake 
into which I have faitlen in my report of 
the 3ist ultimo. I observed therein, 
that I had not discovered any explicit 
instructions on my records for the Resi- 
dent’s giving his support to the Minister 
Chundoo Loll. (Hear.) Ihave this in- 
stant met with a despatch, under my own 
signature, conveying very explicit in- 
structions on that point, and I wonder 
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how it before escaped my notice and re- 
collection. (Hear.) 1 hope that the Go- 
vernor-General in Council will excuse 
this inadvertency.’ (Hear) 


Sir Charles Metcalfe had, at that 
time, been the representative of the 
British Government at the Nizam’s 
Court, for nearly two years. During 
that period he had taken upon himself 
a most active and offensive direct in- 
terference in the internal government 
of the country ;—a conduct not only 
directly opposed to that of his prede- 
cessor, but to the express orders of the 
Supreme Government, penned and 
communicated by himself. And at 
the end of this period, he confesses to 
have never given himself the trouble 
to ascertain the first and most import- 
ant duty of his office, the very foun- 
dation on which the tone, demeanour, 
and conduct he was to observe towards 
the Nizam’s Minister, were to be con- 
structed. That Minister, he had ob- 
served, was confessedly the most capa- 
ble man in the kingdom, the firm and 
attached adherent to British interests, 
the openly-avowed creature of British 
power, and the designated instrument 
through whom he had been told to 
work cut the objects for which he was 
himself sent to Hyderabad. Instead, 
however, of following his instructions, 
he endeavoured to oust the Minister 
from his situation. (Hear, hear.) When 
he had spent three days in reflecting 
on the news of the Minister’s note 
having reached the Government, Sir 
Charles resumes his pen. In his letter 
of the 3d September, he says : 

* That he has long been aware ofa plot 
hostile to him and to his proceedings ; 
one part of which has been to persuade 
the Minister that he (Sir Charles Met- 
calfe) was inimical to him, and that he 
must look elsewhere for support.’ 

He then gives along rigmarole story 
of his having called on the Minister to 
account for his conduct; and, by his 
own account, he appears to have so 
frightened the poor man, that he states 
him to have put up his hands in a 
beseeching attitude, and to have prayed 
to the great man to forgive him. (Hear 
and laughter.) He induced the Mi- 
nister to say @ great many things, 
which he, with much adroitness, de- 
clared to be true or false, as best suited 
his views. He put into his mouth in- 
sinuations to the discredit of the honour 
of Palmer and Co.; and compelled him 
to assert them to be the real authors 
of the note, and the instruments of its 
transmittal to Government. He states, 
that he conversed for four hours with 
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the frightened Minister, though there 
was more good humour on his own 
part than was expected by the Minister. 
He says he told the Minister, in a 
jocular way, that ‘he never could 
forgive the trick he had played him ; 
and that the matter went off with a 
laugh on both sides.” The following 
ominous and half-threatening para- 
graph concludes the letter :— 

* Much more conversation passed be- 
tween us, than I am able at present to 
relate or recoliect. I may hereafter have 
many observations to make on the sub- 
ject of this letter; but L await your inti- 
mation of the commands of his Excel- 
lency the Governor-General in Council, 
regarding the communications of Rajah 
Chundoo Loll, through Messrs. William 
Pahner and Co. ‘he mode in which 
they have been received, will either ren- 
der necessary a very disagreeable detail, 
or will relieve me from that necessity, 
It will also decide, to Chundoo Loll’s 
conviction, what his conduct shows to be 
at present doubtful in his mind; i.e. 
whether the Resident, or the Firm of 
William Palmer and Co., be the real re- 
presentative of the British Government 
at this Court.’ 


The Resident now found that he 
had got into a strait, and he resolyed 
to get out of it as quickly as he could, 
in some way or other. He began, then, 
to attack, with great vigour, both the 
House and the Minister. Now, I re- 
quest the Court to pay particular atten- 
tion to the deaphtchas: from this day 
forward ; and if you find in them one 
single dispassionate statement respect- 
ing the character of the Minister, 
Chundoo Loll, or with regard to the 
views of the House of Palmer and Co., 
I am ready to, allow myself to be set 
down as one who has employed him- 
self in inventing a tissue of falsehoods, 
Ithink the Court may now very well 
account for the change which took 
place in the statements of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, You will be able to discern 
the causes of the difference between 
his opinions before and after he made 
his journey up the country, He had 
beer arbitrarily interfering with the 
Minister’s arrangements. The Minister 
had, in consequence of his proceedings, 
appealed for redress to the Govern- 
ment. When this circumstance came 
to the ears of Sir Charles Metcalfe, as 
he knew that the Minister could bring 
too many and too respectable witnesses 
to give evidence as to his proceedings, 
he formed the determination of ruin- 
ing the House of Palmer and Co., and 
of driving Chundoo Loll from his situa- 
tion, I am thoroughly convinced of 
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the correctness of this reasoning, and 
I am ready to let it rest in the judg- 
ment of my country. My opinions are 
laced ou record—they are in print 
fore the public— and any one who 
reads them can judge for bimself 
whether I have advanced slanders or 
stated truths alone, and draw incon- 
trovertible deductions from them. For 
my own part, I conceive I have clearly 
demonstrated the causes which gave 
rise to the hostility the Resident had 
displayed towards Messrs. Palmer and 
Co. Conscious of the purity of my 
motives, I am willing to stand or fall, 
as the judgmect of my country may 
approve or disapprove of the decision 
to which I have been impelled. It is 
not my wish to press more severely 
than is requisite on the individual 
whose conduct I have arraigned. When 
men are placed in a critical situation, 
they often do what, originally, they 
had not even thought of. This fre- 
quently happens with those who are 
raised to a high station, and who have 
not a friend about them to encourage 
them when they act rightly, and to 
point out to them the mischievous con- 
sequences of their conduct when they 
are proceeding in a wrong career. 
The Governor-General in Council 
wrote a very paternal reproof to the 
letters I have just referred to. The 
despatch of the 25th October 1422, 
contains this reproof. The noble Mar- 
quis, in that despatch, clearly displays 
the wrong part of the Resideut’s pro- 
ceedings. He shows the policy which 
should have been observed, under ex- 
isting promises and treaties, towards 
the Nizam ; but declares that, judging 
from the Resident's former conduct, 
he still retained his fullest coufidence. 
The Governor-General adopted the 
maxim, “To do a great right, do a 
little wrong,” in speaking of the tran- 
sactions between the British Govern- 
mentand the Nizam. Indeed, through- 
out the whole of the despatch, the 
Governor - General takes a masterly 
view of the subjects on which the pre- 
vious letters of Sir C. Metcalfeturn. He 
spoke, with some degree of censure, of 
the conduct of Mr. Wm. Palmer, in 
having, situated as he was, transmitted 
the note of Chundoo Loll to the Go- 
vernment. It was, however, difficult 
to say by what other channel that com- 
plaint could have reached the Goyernor- 
General, considering that it was against 
an individual who was ia possession of 
enormous influence and power. The 
Governor-General has placed in the 
clearest pomt of view the misconduct 
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of the Resident, iu having, with regard 
to the support which should be given 
to Chundoo Loll, that Sir Charles 
Metcalfe wholly forgot the treaty or 
agreement under which that support 
was promised. 

I think I have succeeded in showing 
the reason why the Bengal Government 
gave so ready an ear to Sir C. Met- 
calfe’s representations, He first lulled 
its suspicions by means of spurious 
statements, and then he commenced 
his attacks with impunity on the cha- 
racters of men who were estimable in 
private life. For my own part, I sin- 
cerely declare I would be ready to 
change characters, now, and for the 
future, with Mr. Russell, with Sir Wm. 
Rumbold, and with Mr. Wm, Palmer, if 
these Papers are atall indicative of the 
conduct they pursued. 1 challenge the 
reasoning of Mr. Stuart, and those who 
have adopted his opinions ;—but I wish 
it to be understood that I am far from 
denying that those individuals had not 
performed services which were advan- 
tageous to the Company. [ truly be- 
lieve they have performed such duties ; 
and I believe them perfectly qualified 
to perform all their duties in life, when 
they were not impeded by circum- 
stances. It is not my desire to cast 
imputations on any individual. I wish 
not to reflect on the Court of Directors 
on account of their proceedings: such 
a course is foreign to my habit or man- 
ner. Inever did, nor ever will, seek 
to destroy a character, or inculpate an 
individual, by hint or inuendo. It has 
been said by an hon. Proprietor (Mr, 
Freshfield), that, in order to gain a 
point in debate, Thad opened this 
question with great skill and dexterity. 
Now I putit to any unprejudiced man, 
whether I can justly be charged with 
having employed any unbecoming skill 
or dexterity. (Hear, hear.) In intro- 
ducing this question to the Court, I 
adopted that very way which I thought 
was least likely to occasion irritation. 

I observe the hon. Chairman is look- 
ing at the clock; but if I speak till 12 
o'clock to-night, I am determined to 
offer all the remarks that occur to me, 
even if only half a dozen Proprietors 
were to be left to listen tome. Now, 
I will ask the hon. Proprietor who has 
accused me of skill and dexterity, what 
has been his own conduct? The first 
anxiety manifested by that hon, Gen- 
tleman, who had shown himself to be 
Mr. Adam’s friend, was to be informed 
whether there were any papers before 
the Court that had reference to Mr, 
Adam’s case. He was assured there 
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were none. But this did not svit the 
purpose the hon, Gentleman had in 
view, and therefore the Chairman, in 
his speech, had the dexterity to read 
the Papers alluded to. 1 do not mean 
to blame the condtict of the hon. 
Chairman’: if he thought he could 
make a point, be certainly had a right 
to do so. But I cannot, at the same 
time, help thinking it an extraordinary 
proceeding, to publish the opinions 
which had been read : for in what way 
were these opinions obtained? Why, 
by laying before Counsel a heap of 
Papers, without pointing out a specific 
charge that was to be fuunded on 
them. ‘ Here,”’ said the Directors, 
‘is a lot of Papers: cannot you 
found a conspiracy or some other 
charge upon them ?” 

The learned Serjeant (Bosanquet), 
whom they had consulted, is not at 

resent in Court; but 1 must say the 

irectors have acted towards him, and 
towards the Attorney-General, in a very 
unfair way, The opinion of the latter 
Gentleman I know, for I have had 
some conversation with him upon this 
subject. It is, in my idea, exceedingly 
objectionable to produce these opi- 
nions, when it has been declared that 
no legal means can be taken relative 
to the transactions on which they were 
given. This is precisely the feeling of 
the Attorney-General himself on the 
subject. When it had been declared 
by Counsel that no legal proceeding 
could be instituted in a given case, the 
door was considered to be closed 
against any farther consideration of 
the subject, and they naturally adopt- 
ed expressions more freely and more 
easily than they would under other 
circumstances. The door was, in fact, 
shut upon the whole question, when 
Counsel said, ** You cannot go into a 
Court of Law with this case.’"”’ Where 
was the necessity of reading the 
opinions in Court? The opinions of 
Counsel were opposed to those of the 
Directors, but they thought it expe- 
dient to produce the words and reason- 
ing of those learned Gentlemen. “ I 
have perused,” said Mr. Serjeant 
Bosanquet, ‘‘ nine volumes of Papers, 
(I must admit, a pretty large field for 
speculation,) relating to the transac- 
tions of the House of Messrs.Wm. Pal- 
mer and Co. with the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment.” The learned Serjeant then went 
into a detailed examination of the trans- 
actions they related to. We were told 
by the hon. Chairman on a former day, 
that these legal opinions ‘‘ fortified the 
Court of Directors in their decision,” 


Fortified them in their decision !—What 
decision ? No decision has been come to 
by the Court of Directors on the sub- 
ject, in consequence of these opinions. 
Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet, in his opinion 
of the 2/th of Feb. 1824, uses the fol- 
lowing expressions :— 

*1 have read the Papers sent to the 
Chairman by Sir William Rumbold, and 
have also had one opportunity of looking 
at the accounts, but I have found no 
reason to alter my opinion, which [ have 
already expressed ; that a criminal im- 

osition has been practised upon the 
Jengal Government by the House of W. 
Palmer and Co. ; whether larger sums of 
money may or may not have been ad- 
vanced, between February and August, 
1820, to Chundoo Loll, than would have 
been advanced if the sanction of Govern- 
ment to the pretended loan had not been 
expected ; still I am of opinion, that the 
sixty lac loan is a fictitious transaction 
and a fraud. It cannot escape observa- 
tion, that all the money advanced was 
debited to the Hyderabad accounts, 
which was a general account with the 
Minister of two per cent. per mensem, 
whereas the pretended sixty-lac loan 
professed to be made at eighteen per 
cent., at which interest the advances 
should have been charged if considered 
as auticipations of that loan, subject to 
the expected approval of that loan.’ 

These parties are charged with hav- 
ing concealed the bonus. Now, I con- 
tend this is not true. (Hear.) They 
forwarded to the Government all the 
written communications which had 
passed between them and Chundvoo 
Loll; aud at the time they were so 
doing, they thought they might be 
enabled to raise the money on such 
terms as would allow them to lend it 
at eighteen per cent. They did, how- 
ever, subsequently, in consequence of 
losses, think it necessary to change 
the terms. But I can prove, from 
letters written by Mr. John Palmer at 
Calcutta, to Sir William Rumbold, in 
the months of July and August, that 
the House was even then endeavouring 
to raise money at twelve per cent. I 
cau show, from these letters, that the 
monied men at Calcutta thought the 
security so bad that they would have 
nothing to do with it on any terms 
whatever. Their principal objection 
was, that they did not wish to lend 
their money for a longer period than 
one year. Mr. Jobn Palmer, in his 
letter of the 30th of July, says :— 


‘I must speak to some of the monied 
Europeans, and see whether they will 
come forward with a few lacs : but 1 own 
a want of confidence in the result, 
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although I should probably raise as large 
asum at eight or nine per cent. as at 
twelve per cent., neither do I believe any 
one will lend for more than one year. 

‘IT had given you credit for having 
secured all the funds you required on 
the spot, and really there is a want of 
circumspection in the omission, which 
is reprehensible. But had you secured 
the whole loan at twelve per cent., I 
submit whether eighteen per cent., if 
you have no latent advantage, can pos- 
sibly compensate your anxieties, trouble, 
and concomitant expeuses. But you 
require my aid, and not my reflections, 
J will do you all the good I can, be 
assured,’ 

Now this was the peculiarity in the 
loan :—It was to continue for six years, 
and during that time Messrs. Palmer 
and Co. being subject to the claim of 
their constituents for the restitution of 
their money, or the leaving it in the 
hands of the Firm only, on the con- 
dition of recovering an increased inte- 
rest. Under the altered terms, Palmer 
and Co, were to receive twenty and 
three-quarters per cent. And what 
security had they for their money ? 
Why, they might whistle for it, if the 
Minister did not effect the reform he 
had promised. It might well be said 
by Mr. J. Palmer, in his letter of the 
ist of August, 1820 :— 


“I confess the straits you are in (if 
you are not humbugging me in point of 
some reservation) lead me to consider 
your project very ill-digested and of 
ittle promise.’ 


I contend, there was no concealment 
on the part of Messrs. Palmer and Co. 
The terms were known, both in the 
case of the Aurungabad and the Berar 
Accounts. The Government knew, 
when it sent for the accounts, that 
those transactions bore an interest of 
24 per cent. Then, what should make 
them suppose the Government would 
be displeased at their lending money 
at 20% per cent. (Hear.) It is ve 
plain, that to the Minister it was ah 
object of no little importance, to keep 
up the character among his enemies, 
as well as among his friends, of a per- 
son who could borrow money at an 
interest as lowas 14 percent. It was 
not only a feather iu his cap for that 
pavthoainr moment, but was likely to 
be of essential service to his Govern- 
ment hereafter. As long as the altered 
terms were concealed from the Soucars, 
they wouid lend money at a less rate 
of interest ; and therefore the Minister 
acted a just part in not making them 
public. But the House of Palmer and 
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Co. had no such motive for conceal- 
ment. They harboured no desire of 
the kind. Some people have run away 
with the idea, that 24 per cent was an 
exorbitant rate of interest, But they 
have formed their conclusion, without 
takiag into consideration what security 
there was for its repayment. (4é this 
part of the hon. Proprietor’s speech 
there were loud cries of « * Question.’’) 

The CuaiRMAN.—I request the Court 
will allow the hon. Proprietor to con- 
clude his Speech. I must, however, 
take the liberty to remind him that he 
has been upon his legs upwards of 
three hours and a half. (Loud cries 
of ** Hear.”’) 

Mr. KinnainpD.—Il am at this very 
moment endeavouring to save the time 
of the Court. (Hear, hear.) I can 
assure you I am quite as much incon- 
venienced as you are; but] have a 
duty to perform, and under no circum- 
stauces will | consent to abandon it. I 
feel myself bound to read the Attorney- 
General's opinion, which, in my opi- 
nion, decides the question entirely in 
favour of the House of Messrs. Palmer 
and Co. (Question, question.) If I re- 
frain from reading it, I may be accused 
of being afraid of producing it. (Loud 
cries of “ Question.”’) If you will 
admit that 1 am not afraid to read it, I 
will shut the book. (Much confusion.) 
I have much to regret on this occa- 
sion, because it may be supposed that I 
have given rise to all the personal dis- 
cussion which has occurred during this 
Debate. I trust, however, that those 
who have attended to these proceed- 
ings will acquit me of having used 
one word, in bringing forward this 
discussion, that could by any construc 
tion lead to a discussion on any sub- 
ject but the character of the Marquis 
of Hastings, as connected with those 
transactions. But when a discussion 
of a very different nature has been in- 
troduced,—when it is thought fit to 
agitate a question which afforded a 
wide latitude for debate,—it would be 
supposed that I admitted the truth of 
the allegations that have been advanced 
against the House of Palmer and Co., 
if I were not to endeavour to vindicate 
their conduct, and display the false- 
hood of those allegations. It has been 
essayed to prove the truth of the asser- 
tions levelled against Messrs. Palmer 
and Co., by repeated reference to the 
documents and despatches. The asser- 
tions of those who had slandered the 
House have been quoted for the pur- 
pose of upholding the truth of those 
very assertions, This was, to say the 
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least of it, a novel mode of reasoning. 
It is no more than repeating the asser- 
tions of their enemies, which ought to 
be proved true before they were ad- 
duced as evidence. 

Some Gentlemen have treated us 
with copious extracts from the mass of 
papers; and, taking every rumour, 
every hearsay, as fact, they jumped to 
the conclusion, that Messrs. Palmer 
and Co. had conducted themselves in 
a very improper way. I cannot, how- 
ever, sit down, without reading some 
part of the Attorney-General’s opinion, 
That learned Gentleman takes sucha 
view of the question as appears to me 
to amount to a complete justification 
of the House. I would willingly let 
their cause rest on that opinion. The 
document is dated Sept. 28, 1624, and 
proceeds thus :— 

* Dear Sir,—I have perused the Hyde- 
rabad Papers, and agree with Mr. Ser- 
jeant Bosanquet, in thinking, thatin the 
event of any criminal proceeding being 
imstituted against the Members of the 
Firm of W. Palmer and Co., the best 
course will be to charge them with hav- 
ing conspired to obtain, by false repre- 
sentatious, aud for their own private 
ends, the sanction of the Bengal Govern- 
ment to the sixty lac loan. The payment 
of arrears to the troops, the reduction of 
unnecessary establishments, the advanc- 
ing of money for the improvement of the 
country, the discharge of debts to Sou- 
cars and others, were stated to the Go- 
vernment as the principal objects of the 
loan, whereas the greater part of it is 
said to have been applied in pursuance of 
a previous understanding between the 
parties to the discharge of debts, due 
from the Government of the Nizam to 
the House of W. Palmer and Co.; and 
this was effected by a mere transter of 
the old debt to the account of the loan, 
without any advance being actually made, 
or any reduction of expenditure having 
been either accomplished or intended.’ 

Now, he who stated this to the At- 
torney-General has stated that to which 
the Papers give the lie direct. (Cries of 
** Order.”) The acegunts themselves 
show the falsehood of the statement. 
For their accounts are perfectly simple— 
indeed, more simple than the accounts 
of Bankers usually are. In them are 
to be found no transiers—no double 
entries. The opinion proceeds thus :— 
. TL cannot, however, help entertaining 
considerable doubt as to the result of a 
prosecution in this case ; not merely from 
the complicated nature of the accounts 
and transactions, (of the effect of which, 
in a criminal prosecution, every person 
Conversant wita the proceedings in Courts 
of Justice must be sensible.) but also 
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from the circumstance, that one object of 
the loan was expressly stated to be the 
discharge, among other claims, of the 
debt due to Wm. Palmer and Co.; and it 
certainly is not a little singular, that 
after this was stated, both in the letter 
of the Minister, and also in the note of 
Wm. Palmer and Co., no inquiry was 
made by the Bengal Government as to 
the amount of that debt, so as to ascer- 
tain what sum would be applicable to the 
other purposes of the loan. It appeared, 
that on the Aurunigabad and Berar Sou- 
car Accounts, both of which were re- 
ceived with the knowledge of the Go- 
vernmeut for public objects of import- 
ance, there was then due to the House 
of Wm. Palmer and Co. upwards of 
30 lacs of rupees, aud which therefore 
they were entitled to deduct from the 
loan, or to have immediately repaid out 
of it.’ 

They would of course pay them- 
selves. The good sense of the Attorney 
General saw this at once. The learned 
Gentleman goes on to say :— 


‘The extent of this deduction cannot 
therefore, I think, be made matter of 
charge against the House of W. Palmer 
and Co., particularly as the Bengal 
Government, (although the existence of 
these accounts must have. been known 
to it,) does not appear to have made 
any inquiry upon the subject. Inde- 
pendently of these sums, very large pay- 
ments were made to the Minister, 
while the loan was in coutemplation, or 
in progress, to the extent of upwards of 
thirty lacs, reduced by receipts during 
the.same period to about twenty-two 
lacs, and it will no doubt be contended 
that these large advances wouid not 
have been made except upou the confi- 
dence, that the loan would take place, 
and that they are therefore in substance 
to be considered, and were by the 
parties dt the time considered, as made 
1n respect of the loan, and that, as to the 
sppmeation of them by the Minister, the 
House of Palmer and Co. is not to be 


held soqpaneteee. I am aware that, upon 


these advances, interest at the rate of 
two per cent. per month is charged in 
the account, aud therefore it may be 
fairly argued that they were not advan- 
ces on account of the loan, which was 
fixed at the rate of 18 per cent. per an- 
hum ; but still. | cannot help thinking, 
notwithstanding the circumstance, that 
in the event of a trial, a jury might be 
disposed to consider that the advances, 
though not made specifically, and in 
terms onaccount of the loan, were made 
with reference to, and in contemplation 
ot it, and that it was for the Minister 
to make the proper application of the 
money. Another ground of charge 
arises out of representations, as to the 
extent of the lean, though stated te 
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amount to sixty lacs, it consisted in 
fact of only fifty-two lacs, the difference 
being retained by way of Jonus. But 
here again it is remarkable, that the Ben- 
gal Government did not require any en- 
gagerient, or even distinct communica- 
tion, as to the terms of the contract. The 
subject was discussed, but all the in- 
formation upon it was deliberately, and, 
after much consideration, dispensed 
with.’ 

All information was dispensed with ! 
Is it the fault of Messrs. Palmer, if 
Lord Hastings, Mr. Adam, and Mr. 
Fendall, choose to dispense with all lin- 
formation ? There they were prepared 
to afford the information, if it had 
been required of them. (Hear, hear.) 
And yet, forsooth, these parties are to 
be prosecuted for a conspiracy, and the 
Beugal Government, who have neg- 
lected their duty, are to pass unnoticed. 
Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. are to be 
prosecuted for concealing what they 
were not required to reveal! The 
learned counsel says, it was discussed 
in Council, whether information should 
be demanded, but the Government 


‘ Appear to have satisfied themselves 
with general and vague reasoning and 
inferences, when, if specific information 

been required, it must either have 
been fairly communicated, or, if a false 
representation had been made, it would 
have afforded a distinct and precise 
ground of charge against the House.’ 

Let us hear no more, then, of trying 
the House for a conspiracy. For if 
blame attaches any where, it must fall 
on the Bengal Government, and not 
on Messrs. Palmer and Co. 

{ will now, Sir, before [ sit down, 
remind the Court of the situation in 
which [ stand. I have taken on myself 
to challenge all attack on the character 
of the Marquis of Hastings. I have 
looked in every direction for attack, but 
{ have not been successful—I have found 
it not. Feeling as much for that noble in- 
dividual’s character as he himself does, 
and no man was ever more sensitive to 
his honour aud fame—I say, feeling as 
acutely for his character as tor my own, 
to this conclusion [ come, that all the 
charges which have been brought against 
him, that all the accusations advanced 
by special pleading, and by torturing 
sentences from their true meaning, that 
all that was able to be alleged against 
the noble Marquis resolves itself into 
an accusation of favouritism. ‘Those, 
however, who make this accusation, 
add, ‘* but that favovritism was con- 
nected with no base or corrupt motive.” 
(Hear, hear.) I say, Sir, that any pub- 
lic man entering on public duties, who 
could uot meet with such insinuations, 


such indirect charges, as have been whis- 
pered against the Marquis of Hastings, 
and who, notwithstanding, could not still 
preserve the brightness of his character 
unstained and unsullied—I say, such a 
man is not fit for an elevated station in 
society. This favouritism the noble 
Marquis has been charged with, and yet, 
on all sides, he has been acquitted of 
harbouring any corrupt motive. I will 
not split words. That is the meaning of 
the hon. Chairman’s amendment ; and 
I have no doubt he intended it to have 
that import. Let it go then forth to the 
world, with all the weight that may be 
attached to it. 1am convinced that my 
hon. Friend (Sir. J. Doyle) will hence- 
forth meet, without a blush on his cheek, 
this illustrious nobleman. I am con- 
vinced he will feel that I have not in- 
jured his noble friend and country- 
man’s character by the course I have 
adopted. 

1 cannot help, Sir, saying, that amore 
extraordinary situation than that in 
which the Court of Directors is placed, it 
is impossible to conceive. The hon. 
Chairman who moved the amendment, 
and the hon. Director who seconded it, 
came into Court a3 if apprehensive their 
own records could not bear them up 
against the opinion of the day. If the Court 
of Directors are not satisfied with their 
own acts, but must appeal to this Court 
for approval, I think they hardly deserve 
the situation they hold. It would have 
been for their own dignity, if they had 
not stood forward in the manuer they 
have done. Do you feel that your own 
conduct cannot stand the test of exami- 
nation. If you feel it requisite to call on 
this Court for a vote in your favour, 
which you know you can obtain every 
day, then I conceive that the situation 
in which your character stands, to be 
truly lamentable. If you do mean to 
proceed thus, if you do intend to call 
on the Court of Proprietors to express 
their approbation of the despatches you 
have transmitted, you may rest assured 
that when the time arrives for the re- 
newal of your charter, the circum- 
stance will not elude observation. You 
woefully deceive yourselves, if you ima- 
gine that the sanction given to your 
acts by such a proceeding will satisfy the 
public. The public will langh at you; 
the public will naturally inquire into the 
value of a sanction like this, coming, as 
it does, from the Court of Proprietors, 
a varying body, some members of which 
have attended on this occasion who will 
never visit it again. I, for one, desire 
that this question shall go to ballot. 
Kight other Proprietors are, with me, 
ready to demand a ballot. [ think that 
those who support the original motion, 
may do so without, in the least, casting 
an imputation on the executive. I do 
not wish te withhold fair tribute of 
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respect to the Court of Directors; but 
when I am desired to give my vote on 
one subject, I will not take that oppor- 
tunity of stating my opinion on another. 
When you apply to me in a direct way 
to give my opinion on your conduct, I 
shall be foremost in declaring what my 
opinion is; and I trust it will not be for- 
gotten, that I have not this day met the 
eulogiums which have been pronounced 
on the Court of Directors with any re- 
marks calculated to cast a shade of dis- 
credit on those commendations. (Re- 
iterated cries of Hear.) 

The Cuairman.—The Court must 
be aware that having had the honour 
of moving the amendment, | havea 
right to reply. I have not, however, 
a wish todo so. I would not think of 
taking up any more of your valuable 
time, as so much of it has been occu- 
pied already with the discussion of a 
question which has been so thoroughly 
considered, but will come at once to 
the question. I shall say nothing re- 
specting the remarks which have been 
made on my conduct in this business. 
{ am very well content to leave that to 
the consideration of the Proprietors, 
rather than detain them by my obser- 
vations. (Cries of Hear.) 1 cannot, 
however, refrain from observing, on the 
part of my hon. Friends and myself, 
that we do not rest our character on 
the decision of this Court. We are 
perfectly satisfied with the justice and 
uprightness of the line of conduct we 
have pursued hitherto, and will be so, 
whether the vote of this Court should 
approve or disapprove of the amend- 
meut, That amendment does not seek 
the thanks of the Court. I do not 
look fur them, though | am far from 
underrating their value. The amend- 
meut goes this far and no farther,—it 
goes to this point—and a most im- 
portant point it is,—whether the de- 
cision of this day is to sanction rule 
or misru/e in India? (Hear, hear, 
hear.) (g) Whether that practice, 





(g) Well might the audience cry 
** Hear” at such an impudent assertion 
as this.—Misrule in India is sanctioned 





which has produced such mischievous 
results, is to cuntinue to exist in, In- 
dia ?— (Cries of Hear.) —And convinced 
am | that it will continue, unless the 
proposition contained in the amend- 
ment be sanctioned by you. (Hear, 
hear.) 1 shall now put the question 
for your decision. (Loud cries of 


Hear.) 


The Court was then cleared, and the 
question put,—that the words proposed 
to be omitted stand part of the ques- 
tion, which was decided in the nega- 
tive. It was next moved,—that the 
words proposed to be iuserted by way 
of amendment stand part of the ques- 
tion, which passed in the affirma- 
tive—The amendment, thus become 
the main question, was then put, where- 
upon a requisition for a ballot was 
handed up to the Chairman, signed by 
the nndermentioned Proprietors :— 
Joun Doye, | DouG. KINNAIRD, 
Tnompson Hanpy,| ALEX. NOWELL, 
Joun MILLER, JAMES PATTERSON, 
RANDLE JACKSON, | JOHN FULLARTON, 
ALEX. JOHNSTONE, 

Friday the 18th inst. was fixed for 
the decision of the question by ballot, 
and the Court then dispersed at half- 
past nine o'clock, 

[The result of the Ballot on Friday 
the 18th proved to be, that the amend- 
ment of the Directors was carried by 
a majority of 575 to 306.) 





every day by the Directors, and the 
grossest acts of tyranny in that country 
receive the cordial support of the Pro- 
prietors, whenever they are convened to 
give their votes as their patrons and em- 
ployers wish. We hope the day will 
come, however, when the question, 
whether further misrule in India shall be 
sanctioned by the people of England, as 
well as by a knot of selfish Monopolists ? 
will be more earnestly discussed than it 
has ever yet been ; and that the Direc- 
tors, as well as the trained bands by whom 
they are now chiefly es will be 
compelled to hide their diminished heads 
from the scorn and indignation that can- 
not fail to be their reward. 








